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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Regreemntehive of LAMPERTI. 
pils popes tor 

CONCERT, ORATO 10 AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, omy ony 
“I deciare Mrs. Ratcliffe Cape: ton to be my only 
representative and | advise all pais declring to 

study with me to be Ly oot bv & 

\Signed) Prog, (;. B. LAMPERTI. 

June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address ; 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 








FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 


ra. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


ew York. 





BMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 


mets 5 Development and Complete Education of 
e 118 West 44th Street, New York. 











Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 








GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 184 Fifth Ave., 2 ene cad Thursdays. 


Residence end addre 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


Singers 
io: 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


cert. Stu 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
282 E. 7ist Street, New York, 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. l4th Street, New York, 
Tuesdavs and Fridavs, ” 


CARL Lez VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
1244 Kast 44th Street, New York. 








MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LaMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West :9th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
West 53d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
814 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic pegeene.: —Concert and Oratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 87th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 Kast iéth Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 


anist and Conductor. 
adisen Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


Studio: 578 
h Street 


South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38t 
New York 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 








LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, OrnATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 
St. Cecilia Gentes Ang) Professor of 
Sacred H 


Director of 
Violin Convent of the 
Address, 2271 1ith Ave., near 78d 5 St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 


Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera, 
Studios: 4% West 59th Street, New Vork. 
* }858 Vernon Avenue, Krooklyn, N. Y. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or bea 5 amen and Oper- 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 





Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. ns given. 
No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Con Oratorio and Vocal Inst: 


cert, an ruction, 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL IN*TRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
Stupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
East 238d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of — celebrated 
er. FLORENZA p'ARONA. 
Oratorio pers Concert Soprano-—-Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 187 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI- HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National be rages er ap 


For lessons, terms, &c . apply 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New Vork. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 Nast 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 bast 74th Street. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of, Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 98d Street, New York. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
* Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not inthe world.”—New York Tribune. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts and Musicals; aed limited number of 
pupils. Studio: saute Hall, 
Sth Avenue, New York, 








WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 


Orgau ancnts Openings. Address care o' 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New’ York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 


Rngngemente for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals wae + ——_ accepted 
dress: 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 837. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. Por terms and dates address 
69 Kast 11ith Street. New York. 





Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 om Street, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
anist and Choirmaster St, Pauls Chapel, 
manty Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Piaying, especially for the works of Bach, 
Keethoven: Sonatas), (hopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phras 
aa? Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios : 239 Lenox Ave., Mondays and Thursdavs. 
1018-15 Carnegie Hall, Peondars and Fridays. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized tative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of =. Lasien BLAUVELT 

otel Majestic, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pr pi! of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
Suv Union Place, Eim:ra, N. Y. 


Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 

Soloist Dr Kiteridge's Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festivals Address29K 46th Street, New York. 


Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction, Pupil 
of Garcia an‘ lenge For terms, dates. &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 28d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 

















CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 


Concert % 
Studio, Music Hall,67th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TER MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 58 ate Bag New York. 
wf recommend in the hig degree Prof. 
her of the voice.” 


Cate asan 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN. 








Mrs, BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Phvsical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio; 128 West 39th Street, New York. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


‘Vocat Instruction, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Muze. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


128 West 30th Street, New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
187 West 47th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
By pd pow Ts and the Higher Branches 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
‘enor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DosserRT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 80, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 





MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
udio; 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


St 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue on patesuhainas 
hamps Elysées), Paris. 





Mars, Euizaseru Cuurcun Mayer, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
188 5th Avenue, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


¢@” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HIGHER ArT oF Piano PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Int. 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


ae also limited number of pupils accepted 
manual organ, 
gh ny Ht ig 
172 West 105th St., New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
’s latest tec 
lamout's, jae . hnical developments on 
a West 16th Street, New York. 














London, England. 








Pa 
Paris. Boston. 
MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, EMIL bbs ge THE  GUILDHAL L SCHOO OF | MUSIC 
1 of 
iqeatonn of the Opgep Woes Princifal-$im JOSEPH BARNBY. 
Phono-Rhythmique Method Boylston street, Boston. ne cpp of Music, Elocution and Languages 
ught. 
Improvisation, Saarenye Sight Siagin 
for French Pronunciation. " 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, Se cbrand | cpemter ieee Choral, 0 Orehes al 
1 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE studies at greatly reduced cas a *"Ecnolarshipa, 





E. BERTIN, 
mes 
Baer an ep a Stage a Complete 
ue des Martyrs, Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 





neti a peeeete eouires. Stage 
course, years, Terms, moderate. 
MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIs —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. — 

62 RUE CONDORCET, 








A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 





EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 
Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor, 
184 East 38th Street, New York. 





Miss HELLA SEYDELL, 
Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: ‘The Alpine, 
55 West 83d Street, New York. 





NELLIE F. BAGLEY, 


Piano Instruction, 
15 West 12ist Street, 
New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
” “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 

FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director sad Seerstary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 





SHEASON 1895-96. 





The Virgil Piano School 





and School of 
Public Performance. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th Street, near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 





erwet Y Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 


June, July and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 














LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 





JOHN.C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modwrn. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 








NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Aeon, roeodes BERMAN, WOLFF 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subserip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
eh, Berlin. 


representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. d@’Albert, Mile. Klee- 

berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 
batt Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply tor Catalogues. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


4 B, GC. Code. Cables: ‘ Liszt, London.” 








prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 115.64, to £4 14s, 64’ per tm 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professers, Over 3.500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Royal Albert Mali Chorai Society and Richte 
Concerts. 








188 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationalede 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration, 
Works scored for large or small erchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Asthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall! School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, S. W., London. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examinet, M. PADEREWSKI. 











For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2 Bigin Avenue. London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects correct 
“Mrs. Emil Bobahs is a recognized authorit 
on vocal traini — The . 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” —T7he Lancet. 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR. 


136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 
Telegraphic address : Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. ons. and Mme. Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mile, Irma 
's Concerts in England. Mr, Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand iorning Concert: at Guess! ‘aHall in London. 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 














20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate; W., London, 





-. HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concetts, 
Queen’s Hali, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


= ew oy of and Sata row | connected ws 
music in land, ireland Scot men copies and 
tonne wilt Be ih, my 7 ooston 10 the the dociety's 
offices: 19 Berners St. » W., ENGLAN 














THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY Newsprarre For hey epg 3 Established 1962, 
Enlarg The 


gives 
organ ands 3 as ‘se aperial, saiple: 
tent, and has is own jul corte’n odaags ta off parts of 
the world. at ee Le 
Tue hg SraRDAAD has — ‘interesting features tso 
to mention, Send 5 cents for a copy and judge for 





4. 








CPR PO ERO vere 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

reprenent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for them the critical 

examination of the must- 


cal profession and the 














791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








oe 


The only Piano which Improves under ome." The choice of the 
critical of the trade and the musical public generally. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


“OTANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. Mrrs. 


Pr x YorK=— 
For territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & C0., "rics" Aco s” NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potedamerstr. 27 B. 


DIBEOTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARBTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: F'rau Amalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldsehmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griimberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
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PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MaROT, CHA ELYS£Es, t 
Paris, January 1, 1896. 
Tue Oréxa Comique Dugrinc THE REVOLUTION. 
La Révolution et ’'Empire n’ont produit aucun poéme qui 
merite d'étre nommé. Mais ils ont fait bien mieux; ils nous 
ont laissé la plus merveilleuse des épopées en action.—RENAN. 


HE Marseillaise, strangely enough, according 
to M. Pougin, was the cause of the first appeal to 
Napoleon by the Opéra Comique. 

It seems that it was the tacit order of the day for the or- 
chestras of the different theatres to play the Marseillaise 
before the raising of the curtain. Also it was frequently 
sung during the entractes by the audiences. But the 
young bloods of the town determined to keep things stirred 
up, no matter how. On hand everywhere, hissing and 
howling and whistling, they sought to drown the patriotic 
songs of their country in the Opéra Comique in 1796, as the 
tail end of their thin little procession sought to drown the 
music of the future in the Opéra in 1861. 

The general of police therefore appealed to Bonaparte, 
the general in chief of the army, in Paris, to come to the 
rescue, and with zeal and firmness to insist on the carrying 
out of Directoire principles—in short, to make the boys be/ 
have. 

Napoleon, however, was one of those people who decide 
that in order to do good to others he must first be good to 
himself. He was working for Napoleon at this time. If 
he put any ‘zeal and firmness’’ into the patriotic song 
measures they were evidently not his best, as a few weeks 
later dragoons were ordered stationed before the theatre 
doors, and these doors, with many others, were closed a 
few weeks later, in consequence of the ‘‘ manifestations."’ 

When opened again the Opéra Comique was thrown into 
line with a number of other places of amusement for a 
series of charitable performances on account of the *‘ severe 
winter and other causes.’’ The Jaw of giving so much to 
the poor, lost sight of in a measure since the commence- 
ment of the revolution, was resurrected ; new plays, less 
patriotic and more artistic, were created, and once more 
Opéra Comique work trotted along tranquilly toward prog- 
ress and perfection. 

“Not for long,’’ however, was the order of the day these 
times. Debt, the coming into fashion of inartistic, but at- 
tractive, spectacles, garden concerts, fireworks, balloon as- 
censions, Punch and Judy shows, and trained geese of all 
kinds, sapped the classic vitals. The theatre was closed, 
and men proclaimed “the death of opéra comique ”’ 
where they had before as gleefully chanted the praises of 
Méhul and Grétry. 

The few faithful were convoked again, however, to a re- 
opening, to celebrate the close of the Italian campaign, the 
treaty of Campo-Fornio, and the triumphant return of the 
man with his hand in a sling who was heading for the top 
rung. 

Artists, composers, managers and receipts went ’way out 
on the reaction wave. A hysteria of devotion supervened 
and with more or less fluctuation, occasionally recurring 
sobs and throbs and sighs, and steady ebbs and flows of 
heavy, waters, the monster storm died away for good. 

Of course the Directoire régime had to be upset. The 
man who was forging ahead for the top rung had to have 
his say, and his do, or the top rung would not be reached. 
His dances of triumph on top often shook the slender struc- 
ture below, regardless of delicate art plants at the base, 
and finally the ladder had to be cut from under him. In 
all of which public opinion, that dastardly and murky but 
powerful hand of Providence, had to thump and slash 
about in the dark for a time, hitting and missing its 
victims, lyric drama among the rest. 

But) with the final settling of power into the untried 
paths of Liberté, Hgalité et Fraternité, the indestructible 
roots of musical progress took new. hold, and the present 
proud and flourishing growth shot forth. Rivalry and 
tyranny of brother institutions both passed, and a distinc- 
tive individuality was developed. The beautiful Conserva- 
toire had.come as a sustaining sister, and the new govern- 
ment opened its arms to mother the poor battered art 
orphan, ‘that had so hardily outlived the beatings of foster 
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parents and false relatives. The modern Opéra Comique 
was founded. 
ORCHESTRA REHEARSAL IN Paris. 

The Colonne Orchestra meets three times a week, and 
the rehearsal is never less than three hours in duration. 
New compositions have four hours each rehearsal at the 
very least. The Ninth Symphony had ten hours. The 
rules for attendance are rigorous in the extreme, and atten- 
tion during preparation concentrated as essence. 

With the small salaries paid French artists, the distances 
the men must live from rehearsing points, and the lack of 
conveyance in the city, the life of the orchestral member 
in Paris must be one of martyrdom. ‘The poor fellows do 
not have enough time left even to givea few lessons to 
better their condition, and yet they manage to study and 
practice considerably, many of them to compose more or 
less; they make little kingdoms of their frugal family cen- 
tres by their courtesy and refinement—and what artists 
they are! Whatasoloa Paris orchestra member can play! 

Speaking of relative tempo in orchestral work, @ ¢., 
whether it is possible to arrive at absolute exactness as to 
the tempo intended by a composer, Mr. Colonne says to 
THE Musicar Courier : 

“Scientifically, yes, it is possible, but artistically it is not 
possible to arrive at exactness by mechanical means. No 
mechanism, the most perfect ever invented, or the most in- 
genious, can replace or represent the human soul in inter- 
pretation.’’ 

This being so, on what basis do critics hinge those 
diverging statements as to tempo which form two-thirds of 
the director analyses (?) of the day, 

On what musical authority does a man write ‘‘ Chef X’s 
tempo on the G major concerto was the most correct I have 
ever heard.'’ What happens to musical education when an- 
other man in the same town writes: ‘‘The G major was 
played many times too slow by Chef X ’’? 

If a phlegmatic conductor may play a movement slow, 
and a nervous one may play it fast, what is there to pre- 
vent a nervous writer from seeing it one way, and a phieg- 
matic one from seeing it another ? 

Is it authority in musical education when a man writes, 
“Chef X’s tempo pleases me best of any / have ever 
heard,”’ or ‘‘/ like Chef Y’s reading of the concerto least of 
any’’? If a man may interpret a symphony according to 
his personal temperament, how much nearer do readers 
come to truth when a man of a different temperament tells 
them it does not please him ? ‘ 

And where is standard all. this time 

The erudite musician, M. Bourgault Ducoudray, says: 

‘It is possible, certainly, to mark mechanically the 
movement of a piece; that which it is impossible to indi- 
cate, however, are the ever varying fluctuations which 
move along in a composition as feeling inthe mind. These 
the author can indicate only in the most vague manner. 

“Right here rests the heavy responsibility of the chef 
d’orchestre. Unless gifted with the necessary tact, unless 
guided by the most intimate comprehension of the compo- 
sition, unless impelled by a trained and intuitive personal 
of individual emotion, he cannot give to a work its true 
color, its life. 

‘*For the high direction of a musical composition no 
mechanical device, however perfect, will suffice. There 
must be the presence of a soul! ”’ 

These views put the work of an orchestral director 
over an abyss of possibility that is absolutely appalling. 

His interpretations may be whully worthless, banal and 
untruthful, wholly based on tradition, or-- inspired al- 
most parallel with the composer. Think what it means! 

Of course with word music it is different. By steeping 
in it one can almost focus thought at any distance, 
Punctuation marks, capitals, italics, even paragraphing, 
illuminate the words which carry evident meaning in them- 
selves. And even then, the letter of your nearest, best 
known friend, especially if it has any feeling back of it, 
you must read again and again, and then you are not 
quite sure. ; 

But the wordless symphonies, these inspired messages, 
subtle as the workings of the soul itself, important as the 
laws of conscience, and I suppose equally contorted often, 
what can be done with these things? It makes the heart 
throb and the brain dizzy. It is an unfathomable abyss, 
the bottom of which is Truth. 





Mme. Marie Roze has joined the army of vocal teachers 
in Paris, having established a school in the Trinité quar- 
ter, of which a first-class theatre will be a feature. 

A praiseworthy feature of the first matinée of the Mar- 
chesi concert class was the singing of admirably chosen 
ballads with their reasonable and fitting accompaniments, 
instead of the poor tortured operatic arias common to class. 
room exhibition. For instance, Der Nussbaum, by Schu- 
mann; Loreley, by Liszt; Canzonetta, by Meyer Hel- 
mund; Idylle, by Haydn; Bergerette, Wickerlin; Qui 
brile .d@’Amour, Tschaikowsky; Ave Maria, Schubert; 
romanzas from Gioconda and Faust; Air d’Idoménée, by 
Mozart; Le Nil, by Leroux; Je t’aime, by Grieg, and, of 
course, Massenet and Chaminade ballads, 











There were four Americans in the class—~Miss Adelaide 
Hillhouse, Mrs. Isabelle Prior, Mrs. Torriaai-Hutchinson, 
of New York, and Mrs. Alma Ribolla, of Cincinnati. 

Miss Roudebush, of New York, is engaged to sing a new 
réle in Rouen next week. Miss Ethel Reid, of Philadel- 
phia, is living in the home.of Mme. Artot Padilla, of whom 
she takes lessons, and Miss Ruby Smith has made the 
same arrangement with her teacher, Madame Ziska. Sen- 
sible girls! Travelin Parisisnofun. Mr. Adolphe Beer, 
the teacher of Miss Hunt, is not only a singer in the Jew- 
ish temple here, but its cantor, too—a good one, witha 
splendid voice. 

A new American pianist in town is Mr. Albert Lock- 
wood, of Troy, N. Y., whose first lessons were had from 
Mr. Jeffrey in that city. In Europe some years, be has 
studied in the Leipsic Conservatory, and later with 
Leschetizky in Vienna. Heswears by this teacher and up- 
holds him in the face of all adverse comment. He is to 
give a recital here in January. 

Nikita’s mamma this morning handed over 7,000 frs. to 
that young lady’s dressmaker for two—just two—supple- 
mental frocks to be worn in Manon this season. Objects 
of art, not corsages, were the twoscraps of pink and mauve 
satin that went into the big trunk marked for Cologne. 
Every rosebud was historic; the hand painting worthy of 
the Louvre, the embroidery of the Cluny Musée, the inno- 
cent simplicity, just the «ind to suit a St. Sulpice monk, 
the whole fit for a glass case. 

The pianist Ernst Loebner, whom Dr, Carl Reinecke, 
of Leipsic, calls one of the best Schumann interpreters, 
gave aconcert in the Salle Pleyel recently, in which he 
played works of Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin; also 
of Waldemar Bargiel. 

People unite here in saying that Mlle. Bréval, who was 
obliged to renounce Frédégonde, has ruined her vocal cords 
by singing Wagner. Many on dits of this world are less 
reasonable., 

‘*For heaven's sake, do not sing those stupid English 
ballads, ’’ said a Frenchman to an American student last 
evening. ‘‘ There is no harmony whatever in them; they 
will ruin your sense of composition.’’ 

Mrs. Governor Sprague is a woman who does not swal- 
low things whole as she hears them. She generally thinks 
them over as they go duvwn. When she heard this remark 
she added an interesting thought: 

‘* It seems to me,’’ she said, ‘‘ that there is much injus- 
tice done the so-called English songs. We must remem- 
ber that most of them come to us as translations, already 
killed, many of them, in the process. Why? Because 
the sounds of words have as much importance, musically, 
as their meanings. 

‘‘A man writes a certain interval for an open vowel 
and it expresses love; you want to embrace the person 
who sings it. Place a closed tone with the same interval 
and it expresses the filing of saws or katzenjammer 
echoes; you feel like killing the singer! I doubt if Tosti 
would ever have been inspired by a ‘Gud bye-e-e tu 
zumme-t-r-r!’’ 

This idea was forcibly accented here a week or two ago 
in a concert, A German woman of the Germanyest Ger- 
man sang in its purest and most undiluted ‘‘ krisch krasch 
krosch ”” Wagner’s Dreams. Although the French ear 
winced under the cobblestone diction, yet so all-powerful 
was the mysterious and masterful music that this was 
swept.out of sight, and a perfect ovation rewarded the 
singer. To propitiate still further the audience the for- 
eigner sang as an encore the same song 7m French / 

’ Pon my word, it is a wonder they did aot kill her! 

Miss Minnie Morgan, a young Canadian studying in 
Paris, sang the recitative and air from Gluck’s Iphigénie 
en Tauride at the d'Harcourt concert on Sunday. She 
was warmly received by the audience. 

An organ recital was given in Christ Church here this 
week under the direction of Mr. Georges MacMaster. The 
program contained standard names as composers and ex- 
ecutants, among the latter Mr. MacMaster as organ- 
ist and Madame MacMaster as soprano. 

Here comes, all the way from Seattle, Wash., an invita- 
tion to attend a modern organ concert at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, with graceful eulogies on the 
French masters Widor, Gigout, Guilmant, De la Tombelle 
and Saint-Saéns. For instance: 


Camille Saint-Saéns, organist and composer, one of the most 
interesting figures in modern musical life. He is called one of 
the four greatest living composers. His organ works are noted 
for brilliamcy and effectiveness. 

Alex. Guilmant, one of the greatest living organists, styled 
‘* Modern Master of Fugue,” organist of La Trinité, Paris, His 
Marche funébre et Chant séraphique was played at the organ 
inauguration at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 

Ch. M. Widor, organist of St. Sulpice, Paris, ranks high as 
organist and composer, &c. 

Eugéne Gigout, well-known and admired organist of to-day in 
Paris. 

Baron de la Tombelle, an amateur Parisian organist and com- 
poser of rare distinction, &c. 


Milles remerciments. 
Sibyl Sanderson’s first appearance in Rigoletto this week 
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at the Opéra and the first of La Jacquerie at the Opéra 
Comique. Christmas, I believe, too, and a New Year, or 
something like that! 
css JANUARY 5, 1896. 
Les Mierres—No One Can Descrine A VOICE. 

The success of Miss Sibyl Sanderson in her first appear- 
ance as Gilda in Rigoletto was a sincere success. She was 
listened to with deepest attention, applauded and recalled 
with real enthusiasm, and the comments of subscribers 
throughout the house were unanimously flattering. Com- 
ment was universal as to the wonderful improvement in 
her voice since her return from America. 

‘* She will end as dramatic soprano if she keeps on that 
way,”’ declared M. Gailhard, satisfied. 

As best proof of Parisian satisfaction, the entire per- 
formance was encored on her account. By request Rigo- 
letto was announced for the following Monday evening in 
place of Aida, as planned for. The audience, always most 
brilliant on Friday evening at the Opéra, was unusually 
imposing, and there were few empty seats as the curtain 
rose on the second act. 

The three simple costumes worn by the singer were sim- 
ple as needle, thread and cloth could possibly make them. 
There was not a turn, a fold or a line in them from begin- 
ning to end that the eye could afford to miss. A more 
dainty, winsome, tempting little lassie than Miss Rigo- 
letto in the third act of Verdi's tragic drama would be ex- 
tremely difficult to find, even if worth while looking for. 

Miss Sanderson's voice is not what is termed in stereo- 
typed parlance ‘‘ a big voice.’’ It is sincerely to be hoped 
that its fortunate owner may never be induced to ruin it 
Wagnerian interpretation by essaying the howling 
series; but, by all that is musical, her voice as G7/da was 
a ravishing one last night. 

A prominent American singing teacher who had heard 
her here some years ago said: ‘‘ Her voice is eminently im- 
proved since I heard it, especially in the middle register.’’ 
People in the house who heard her in New York last season 
said they could scarcely have known it as the same voice. 

‘Her voice is brilliant, true and even,'’ said another. 

“It has what I call an expressive quality,’’ said another. 
‘What a relief to hear singing,’’ said yet another, 
‘* without either howling or scooping.”’ 

For my own part, I dm so excessively notional about 
singing that I hesitate about uttering an idea in regard to 
it. It I should say anything it would be that Sibyl San- 
derson’s was the first feminine voice in the Paris Opéra 
House in two years that gave me real musical pleasure. 
There is a droll idea that no two people taste alike; that 
salt, for instance, or sugar do not produce the same sensa- 
tion of sweetness or saltiness on any two people. It must 
be the same way with singing. as the same voice which 
seems enchanting to one may be dismal and tedious to 
another. In this way only can the unending discussion as 
to the value of certain voices be explained, or the unac- 
countable ‘‘irés biens’’ of teachers for pupils whose 
voices are like—nothing agreeable. . 

Once in a while a voice strikes the human chord on the 
keynote, as in the case of Patti or Melba, and the beauty 
is incontestable. These two are, I believe, the only modern 
femaie voices about which there is no dispute. It is not 
how high a voice goes or how low that makes its power, 
but what it does while it is going. 

That a voice creates illusion is the main thing, Not one 
in fifty does it. Just “‘singing’’ is nothing.~ All those 
people ‘‘sing.’’ Sofar as I am concerned, Miss Sander- 
son’s voice carried the illusion of the Rigoletto story with- 
out a break from beginning to end. But, as I said before, 
that says nothing. That the illusion was allowed to re- 
main unbroken by the intense attention of a large houseful 
of people who had heard the story hundreds of times is 
more eloquent and also more convincing. It does not 
seem that the question of “‘ big’’ or “ little ’’ should enter 
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into the idea of voice value, except as to its becomingness 
to the subject to be expressed. A horn or ’cello represents 
the Handel largo solo better than a violin could, but what 
could a ’cello do with other strains equally noble that are 
wholly different ? 

Miss Sanderson's voice represented the flower-like 
youth of Rigo/etzo in all the changing hues from care-free 
joy to tragic death. This neither of the two Valkyries, 
who as Madeleine and Johanna threw her voice into such 
distinct relief, could possibly have done. Again, another 
notion which I have, which may be wholly wrong, is that it 
does not require a big, round, heavy voice to “‘ fill’’ a hall, or 
that such a voice necessarily does fill a hall because it is 
big, &c. It is nota question of the more the voice the further 
it goes or the more space it fills. Half of those big voices 
seem to flounder around over their own shadows beside the 
footlights, and because they are heavy many imagine they 
are filling the hall. The'strain that it costs to hear what 
is said, and the unconscious fatigue of going forward to 
meet this class of voice more than half way, ought to prove 
this fact against those conventional statements that stand 
for truth. Who ever imagined that Sarasate strains did 
not fill a hall as well as those of a Hollman? Miss San- 
derson’s light, electric tones penetrated every crevice of the 
Opera House. So could Clementine De Vere’s-Sapio’s, 
Marcella Pregi’s or Patti's, 

There is more damage done to-day to voices through the 
endeavor to meet the necessities of the new music by arti- 
ficial widening of the size than by any other of the false 
processes. A few sensible women do not put glove 
stretchers and lasts down their throats, thank heaven! 

I wonder if it must not be said, after all, that an Italian 
opera like Rigoletto, with all its lovely rhythm, melody 
and phrasing, its soft glows, tender flashes and sunset har- 
monies, is not better in accord with this France than are 
the North race grafts of music legend. 

Is it just imagination that people and plot, music, ten 
guage, style and singing, audience and acting, all work in 
together with a more perfect fitness than in the case of the 
imported Wagner drama? It is not a question of putting 
on the stage. The décor is always the very best part. 
But the expression is, what is the matter? It is like the 
question of accent in an unacquired language. French 
actors move through the flat-footed German thought with 
a boulevard air in spite of all. The women have a cor- 
setted look impossible to ancient goddesses. /rika and 
her dames evidently have been up among Bon Marché laces. 
And the language! «Who ever invented opera translation, 
anyway? And after all, and with all the charm and 
warmth, the sunset colors and the dancing rhythms at the 
close of this Italian opera, one of the best of its kind, one 
capnot but exclaim: What strides music has made! 
What growth has taken place! What power has come! 
What an intellectuality has entered into the sentiment of 
this divine art,of harmony! And what is going to be the 
outcome of it all ? 


Speaking on this subject of home and foreign music a 
French writer comes to the conclusion that there is -in 
France a steady and obstinate effort on the part of man- 
agers to mount home productions, and on the part of the 
public an equally obstinate exhibition of preference for 
those of foreign manufacture. He supports his theory by 
the following figures: Since 1800, 107 home and 82 foreign 
authors have been played at the Opéra. In that time the 
foreign pieces have been given 8,149 times, the home ones 
but 5,934 times, or the stranger works, although 27 less 
than the home compositions, have achieved 2,215 more 
representations. The public being final appeal, directors 
cannot but follow the leading. 

The reason for this unpatriotic taste of course is another 
question. It must be borne in mind that in these figures 
several other countries are ranged against one, and that 


France, although very powerful artistically and possessing 


much native talent, cannot be expected to do more than 
the whole world outside. 

What matters it who does _— so long as all do their 
best? . 

- In this line France is to “e congratulated that Mlle. 
Judic’s mussy literature was snubbed by the Berliners. 
If the same record could come from America in regard to 
Yvette Guilbert it would be better still for France, for 
America, and for modern civilization. France has been 
badly enough represented. by its novels and its operettas, 
without having things made worse by such low bred 
stupidities as these last. I never shall forget my surprise 
on coming here expecting to find Paris in an illusion skirt 
dancing around opéra bouffe, and to find her, instead, 
clothed sensibly and in her right mind, on her knees be- 
fore Bach and Beethoven. 

The fifth of the Opéra concerts on Sunday has for pro- 
gram: Temps de Guerre, by Le Borne, conducted by the 
composer; fragments from Le Duc de Ferrare, by Marty, 
also personally conducted; Nuit de Noél, by Pierné, like- 
wise directed “by himself; and of the masters, recitative 
and air from Iphigénie en Tauride, and the second act of 
Spontini’s La Vestale. 

The Conservatoire gives Brahms’ symphony in D; 
choruses from Elijah; Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, 
with Sarasate the violinist; Palestrina’s Gloria Patri, 
and Schumann’s overture to Geneviéve. 

Ry a curious coincidence two grafted operas made their 
début in Paris this same week; operas commenced by 
authors who are dead and finished by those living; one at 
the Opéra, one at the Opéra Comique, both comparative 
successes — Frédégondé, Guiraud-Saint-Saéns; La Jac- 
querie, Lalo-Coquard. 

Attention has been so intensely centred on the “lines 
of demarkation "’ that but little else is thought of about 
them yet. The lines of demarkation are so plain as to 
be almost jerky more than once in the latter, although 
many flowers are strewn along the way. The former has 
bad luck in the way of interpretation through changes in 
the singers, once more showing how dependent creators 
are upon others, and how important others may be when 
they are valuable. 

This M. Xavier Leroux, who has written to Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, now being played at Brussels, is the same of 
whom mention was made as composer of William Ratcliff 
some time ago. He is also finishing a lyric drama, L’Epave. 
He has followed more closely than is usual the original 
poem, both prologue and epilogue being included in the 
work. 

André Messager’s Chevalier d’Harmenthal is being re- 
hearsed at the Opéra Comique. Mile. Wyns is singing 
Mignon there and Delna La Jacguerie. 

Among the gems of Christmas music given in Paris were 
the ancient Messe des Rois Mages; Gounod’s Sainte Cécile 
mass; fragments from Lesueur’s Oratorio de Noél; frag- 
ments of Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Haydn’s sacred writ- 
ings; Gounod’s seventh mass; mass by Adolphe Adam; 
fragments from Vash, Pilot, Hochstetter, and Samuel 
Rousseau’s solemn mass. Beethoven’s mass in C, with 
chorus, orchestra and solos, was given at St. Médard, un- 
der the direction of M. Richard Mandl, M. Masson being 
maitre de chapelle; and César Franck’s mass with or- 
chestra was given at St. Mandé, where M. Ribet is 
maitre de chapelle. 

e ‘ try-try-again ’’ theory has once more been vindi- 
cated in connection with the Bach Défi de Phoebus et Pan, 
recently given by the Lamoureux orchestra. It seems that 
it was in this work, some thirteen years ago, that the now 
favorite tenor Van Dyck made a fiasco début, after which 
the press and ‘‘ other fiends ’’ were unanimous in advising 
him to seek some more congenial field of occupation, and 
Victor Wilder alone, the author of the French words, bade 
him keep on and succeed. 

Four distinct orchestras will make music for the masked 
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balls of the Opéra. One of them, composed of 150 men and }- 


directed by two composers, will be the ‘‘leader.’’ Métra, 
Arban, Strauss and Farbach music will be played. 

Among the artists promised for the remaining concerts 
of the Breitner Philharmonic Society are Mmes. Renée 
Richard, Blanche Marchesi and Dettelbach, and MM. 
Pugno and Diemer. The concerts grow in interest and 
excellence, and are so well established that M. Breitner 
once planned to accept an offer to go to America in the 
spring, but feeling the responsibility too heavy, he decided 
to postpone it until next year. 

A young singer at the Casino at Nice last week, after 
having made a successful debut, jumped out of the cham- 
ber window in the night, killing herself instantly. Now, if 
that thing is going to becomea fad! Poor girl! How 
little anybody knows what was in her heart in the midst 
of her “‘ brilliant début.’" How little anybody knows what 
is going on in anybody's mind behind those footlights; 
least of all the papers which say the most. And how peo- 
ple realize this who do know inside facts. What a parody 
the newspaper “‘ authority '’ sounds in such cases ! 

‘Lhe Society of Authors, Compositors, and Publishers of 
France is in high spirits, the receipts being some 60,000 
frs. ahead of last year. Much praise is given M. Victor 
Souchon, the director, for his wise and able administration. 

At the last meeting the writers of saered music com- 
plained seriously of the use of their compositions in 
church ceremonials for which they received no substan- 
tial recognition, and an arrangement was made by which 
the injustice should not occur. M. Paul Henrion, the only 
surviving member of the original founders of the society, 
was prevented by illness from being present at the last 
meeting. 

Details of the conception, workings, and results of this 
excellent organization were given in consecutive numbers 
of last year’s Musical Courier. I would commend them 
earnestly to thoughtful people, who should by all means 
and where necessary go and do likewise. This is one 
movement which ought to be international. Oh, for inter- 
national art measures ! Let cut-throat commerce take care 
of herself if she wants to.. Art and artists should be looked 
after by national concert. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN. 

Mrs. Clarence Eddy, now in Paris,is a woman who drops 
many a nugget of wisdom in the course of conversation. 

Speaking about the wisdom of obligatory education for 
music teachers, normal school certificates, &c., she said 
something so apropos the other day that it must go to you 
to think over. 

‘* Well, now,”’ she said in her own unique way, “‘ I don’t 
know how much good that would do, at least in the matter 
of tone production, which is such a subtle subject. We 
have all that with doctors, for example. They are sup- 
posed not to practice till they know it all, then have their 
diplomas, certificates, &c., galore; and just look how they 
go round killing people, letting them die, or seeming gen- 
erally as helpless as the invalids themselves !'’ 

Well, that is all so, Mrs. Eddy; but I suppose after all 
that the death rate is much lower in general the earth over 
than it would be if Thomas, Richard and Henry were al- 
lowed to hang out their shingles without let or hindrance, 
just as music teachers are. I suppose, also, that very train- 
ing of doctors has pushed on the science of medicine and 
led to all the miraculous discoveries of latter days. . Doc- 
tors would no doubt kill fewer people and save more life if 
medical students did not, in common with all other reform- 
ers on earth, confine themselves to the study of cure rather 
than prevention. 

Doctors would save more life if they studied the laws of 
life and health and taught people how to observe them. If 
children were taught how to care for their voices there 
would be less curing of adults to do, and if teachers were 
compelled to study together, and to study from a common 
standpoint the laws of music, discoveries would be arrived 
at in the vocal realm that are not dreamed of under the 
présent desultory and disordered condition. 

Give us normal music schools, with all that the word im- 
plies, and let all work from a common standard with indi- 
vidual intelligence, 
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M. Henri Falcke has returned from a successful concert 
tour in Germany, where he was féted and praised for his 
touch and his interpretations. He played the Rubinstein 
cozcerto, Des Abends of Schumann, and a Chopin fantasie; 
also a Moszkowski tarantelle. 

Juliani held a charming musical matinée this week in his 
studio, rue de Milan, before a choice and interested audi- 
ence. Miles. Garrigues, Lafitte, Stelle, Tannot, Rigaud, 
Febrer, France and Lane sang well, showing progress, and 
others more recent gave. promise of good things to come. 
Miss Kimberly, a newcomer, disclosed a fibe contralto 
organ. Professionals added to the entertainment and a 
tea followed. 

Many people write asking the address of M. Bertin, who 
teaches stage action in the Salle Pleyel. It is 41 rue des 
Martyrs, and may always be found with other Paris cards 
on page 3 of Tue Musica Courizr. 

M. Leon Delafosse, the French pianist, received en- 
thusiastic applause last evening at a soirée given by the 
Countess Castellane. Miss Rose Ettinger won the same 
merited recognition at the house of Dr. Gowing Middleton, 
and Mr. Humphrey, of St. Louis, the tenor, and Mr. Lock- 
wood, a pianist, from Troy, N. Y., performed likewise in 
Paris parlors. 

At a Christmas musicale given by Mr. Cyril Dwight 
Edwards Clarke there were present many interesting 
Americans and others; for instance, Mr. Ernest Thomp- 
son, author of ‘books on birds and animals; Mr. Forsyth, 
professor of music in Indianapolis, and three of ‘his pupils, 
just now in Paris; Mrs. Governor Sprague, Rhode Island ; 
Miss Hawthorne, daughter of Mr. Julian Hawthorne; Mrs. 
Sumner I, Clarke and Miss Virginia Clarke, of Peoria, Ill. ; 
Signor Aramaes, Grand Opera, London; Mr. Sydney 
Thompson, London; Mrs. and Miss Brimson, of New York; 
Mrs. Swain, #ée Reed; Miss Kimberly, of Cleveland; Miss 
Ellen G. Cohen, the American sculptor; Miss Maud 
Francis, Mrs. Gillespie, #ée Gilmore, of Toronto, Canada, 
&c. Much charming music was played and sung. Mr. 
Clarke has one of the most promising voices in Paris, and 
is, perhaps, one of the best fitted by birth for a successful 
stage career. 

M. Trabadelo is receiving congratulations on all sides on 
account of the improvement in Miss Sanderson's voice. 
The improvement in the medium tones is specially com- 
mented upon. 

Patti is to sing here in pantomime next week; that is, she 
will represent a nightingale in the pantomime. Miss 
Sanderson will probably appear on the same program. 
It is to be a charity performance, 

Massenet is to be promoted to the grade of commander, 
M. Théo. Dubois to that of officer. Nobody could possibly 
be more delighted than. Fannie Epcar THOoMaAs. 





Miss Marie Ceselschap. 
NE of the most interesting and individual artists 
now in the United States is Miss Marie Geselschap. 
Her name is, perhaps, less familiar to the public than 
many others, because of her sensitive nature, which, 
shrinking from all advertisement and noisy notice, is only 
equaled by her striking musical talent, her ability and 
unusual qualities of mind, and her true modesty and sincere 
and self-sacrificing devotion to all that is noble, beautiful and 
good. The proud independence with which she maintains 
her artistic convictions presses undauntedly forward. to a 
legitimate career and distinguishes her from many of her 
contemporaries, 

One cannot but appreciate this quality in Miss Gesel- 
schap at a time when the majority of musicians seem bent 
only upon the attainment of material advantages, and 
when success in musical art seems too often dependent 
upon unscrupulous business dealings which would de 
doubtful credit even to a sharp tradesman. 

From all this Miss Geselschap is free. Unaffected as a 
child, she attracts by her warm and honest devotion to 
her art, by the firmness of her character; by her freedom 
from servility and diplomacy. 

Although so finished a musician, Miss Geselschap is stil] 
very young and is endowed with all the charms of personal 


beauty. In addition to her intellectual endowments she 
has that magnetism which all must feel who come under 
her spell, Her artistic quality is such that had it found 
expression in poetry, painting or histrionic art it would 
still have placed her among the most exceptional artists of 
our day, for Miss Geselschap possesses above all zndividu- 
ality. 

This pianist first saw the light of day almost as far from 
these shores as did Mme. Melba; she was born in Batavia, 
Java. Her. father, a man of great learning, had spent 
some years in the East Indies engaged in Sanscrit studies. 
On her mother’ side Miss Geselschap descended from an 
ancient patrician family of Holland. When Marie had 
attained her tenth year the family returned to Europe, and 
after traveling in Italy, Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, settled in Wiesbaden, with every prospect of long 
years of peaceful retirement. That any one of the three 
daughters would ever choose a profession did not enter 
into the plans of the parents, although little Marie’s 
musical talent had often called forth the prophecy that she 
would one day become a great artist. 

Circumstances changed, a business crisis in Java occa- 
sioned the ruin of thousands of families. To the Gesel- 
schap family came heavy losses, and in addition to this 
misfortune came the sudden death of the beloved father. 
His great culture and high position had made it possible 
for him to give his daughters an education otherwise un- 
attainable in Germany except by women of the highest 
aristocracy. 

It was all the harder for these carefully nurtured 
daughters to accustom themselves to a new way of life. 
The manner in which Marie grappled with the difficulties 
of the situation is worthy of admiration. Although it 
was her deepest and most intense wish to become a musi- 
cian, it was not at the time to be thought of. Her mother, 
bound down by aristocratic prejudices, condemned in the 
most peremptory manner the plans of the daughter for a 
public career. She obliged her daughter to attend the 
state normal school in preparation for the government 
examinations. What Marie suffered at this time is inde- 
scribable. The priceless years of her girlhood passed by 
without her being able to give the desired time to her 
music. Before she was eighteen years old she had 
passed the examinations brilliantly. 

By the intercession of musical friends her mother was 
moved to give her consent to a brief stay in Berlin for the 
purpose of musical study. Miss Geselschap came under 
the instruction of Xaver Scharwenka, and she succeeded 
in overcoming her mother’s objections, so she was able to 
remain in Berlin three years, but she was allowed to 
entertain no hope of appearing in public or attempting 
to make her way as an artist. 

The daughter tried to be obedient, but when a brilliant 
offer came from Copenhagen she traveled thither secretly 
and played without the knowledge of her family, and with 
the most phenomenal success. Her desire to play was 
now so intense that when, after an appearance in the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in Berlin, her mother's relatives deter- 
mined to prevent her further appearance, the young girl 
decided to try her fortune in the United States under the 
protect'on of relatives of her father living there. 

In this country she played with brilliant success in 
several cities, and with prominent organizations, among 
others with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Anton Seidl 
and his orchestra, in New York; the Kneisel Quartet, 
Quartet Brodsky, recitals at Wellesley College, and nearly 
all the large cities in the United States. 

Last season Miss Geselschap went to Europe and made 
her London début. She played at the house of the Dutch 
Ambassador, to an audience made up of the English aristoc- 
racy, artists and musicians, Among the latter were Alma 


Tadema, the Goldsmids, the Henschels, all of whom were 
charmed with her playing. Miss Geselschap’s recital in 
Steinway Hall was an unexpectedly great success. 

» This artist commands an extensive poche sant , embracing 
the piano literature from Bach oven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Brahnis and Liszt. 

Her rare insight into the works of the great masters, 
the wonderful delicacy of her touch, combined with her 
almost masculine force, place her among the foremost 
pianists of the day. IsapeLce WILLIAMS. 
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ROME, December 18, 1895. 


ITH all his studies of church and state, his 
gift of tongues and his marvelous knowledge of 
what is going on from one end to another of the world, 
Pope Leo XIII. has time for some indulgence, limited, per 
forza—but all the more keenly enjoyed for that—in art and 
in music. Hardly a week passes without at least two or 
three visits of the marvelous man legend and history will 
know as the ‘‘ White Pope’’ to the beautiful ateliers of 
the Vatican mosaic fabrique, or rather to the private 
atelier which is the heart of them all. There he sits ina 
great gold and crimson easy clair like a throne, before an 
immense round table covered with black African marble, 
on which, as on the adjoining walls, the gems of this 
matchless art fabrique are placed for His Holiness’, in- 
spection; exquisite little things, worth far more than their 
weightin gold, are among them; bijoux so fine and so 
delicate that I have found it almost difficult to believe they 
really were small creations instead of paintings, until I 
had given them the closest scrutiny. 

The Sovereign Pontiff has immense patience in hunting 
out the end to a difficult question—be it in diplomacy, 
science, art or music—and immense satisfaction in attain- 
ing it; that is why he is giving so much time just now to 
the study of some strange, musty, yellow parchments that 
purport to be the real ancient Hebrew anthems which 
were sung ‘‘ to harp and sackbut,”’ and which he has re- 
quested one of his ‘“‘ cunning musicians’’ to prepare for 
piano interpretation before him. There is tremendous in- 
terest in these old Hebrew documents, for it is thought 
that, if they are really proved genuine, in them may be 
found the key to many a strange and mystic saying; so 
everyone is waiting for the moment when, if indeed 
they stand the scholarly scrutiny that is being centred on 
them, and after they have been submitted to His Holi- 
ness, they or their story may be given to a favored part of 
the musical world, which in its turn may diffuse portions, 
at least, more broadly. Where did they come from? The 
depths of the Vatican Library, some treasure chest of 
Cividale, the Orient? Who found them? That is some- 
thing for discussion later. 

e rd - 

The masses of the Symphony Giuseppe Martucci, pro- 
fessor of the famous Academy of Bologna, has just added 
to the notable compositions of this epoch, are sounded 
everywhere; Marchetti, Parisotti pronounce it, as Anfossi 
did in his warm, poetic critique, La Sinfonia Umana. In- 
deed, itis by this name Martucci’s symphony is far more 
widely known than as the Symphony in Re Nimore. “It 
is,’ said Anfossi, ‘‘a great summing up of the evolution 
of symphonic movement, from its first sweet and delicious 
toreshadowings untilnow. * * * The voice of human- 
ity isinit. * * * Itis not descriptive, as is Beethoven 
many times; neither is it decorative, as Haydn nearly 
always is. * * * Itis a breath and a sigh; it is a 
caress and an embrace; the sigh gives birth to fear, the 
embrace electrifies. First it is the cry of a humanity that 
suffers, then it is the grand arm of that same humanity 
opening to embrace; hence it is a poem—a poem of sorrow 
and of love together.’ 


The form of the symphony, from its composer’s own de- 
votion to the highest classic models, is thoroughly classic. 
Anfossi’'s judgment is as thoroughly Italian as is the music 
itself, and I may as well say here that the Itatian plane of 
criticism, both from the strictly and purely classic forms of 
Italian technic and from the deep true sentimentality, the 
warm poetic requirement of Italian nature, is the most diffi- 
cult and exacting plane of criticism that exists. True, 
carried away by an overplus of sentiment and of brilliant 
coloring, errors are not only sometimes born, but the mu- 
sic in which they exist is applauded; that is, by those - who 
allow warmth of sentiment to overbalance purity of line 
and contour. But the cultivated Italian critic has an abso- 
lutely perfect ideal by which he judges lines that are pure, 
classic, faultless in construction, exquisite in tone and tint; 
majestic in length and breadth and soul; high as the hills, 
translucent as the mists that clothe them; vibrant, full, 
lifting up and out of self, like the music of that great 
zolian harp whose chords are the swaying tops and 
branches of the magnificent Italian trees, and whose fitful, 
changeful, perfect master is the Italian wind that sweeps 
over them from the snow-crowned Alps and the lovely 
islands of Lugano, the orange and citron groves of Sicily 
and the Italian Riviera, and the oleander gardens of the 
lakes. 

How can anyone even think of this great zolian harp, 
on which Italy’s matchless melody is always sounding, 
without remembering at the same time Goethe’s Mignon! 


Kennst du das Land do dii Citronen bliih’n ? 
Im dunklen Land die Gold Orangenen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrtle still und hoch der Lorbeer steht.- 


It is all in Martucci’s symphony, not only in the pleas- 
ant, peaceful, perfect days, but in the hours of tempest 
and of terror, and then in the glorious passing of the dark, 
threatening clouds. So, you see, I do not quite agree with 
Anfossi; that is, I go a little farther than he goes. The 
general line of his criticism, though, I assent to perfectly. 
It is, in its entirety, as Anfossi said, a symphony of life, 
but of life lived in Italy, and the judgment is from the 
Italian plane of criticism, though it seems that in this case 
it is a judgment in which even colder critics must coincide. 


*” 
* * 


A magnificent Dies Irz, the composition of the scholarly 
and eloquent musical writer Professor Luigi Torchi, was 
given the other day by the Philharmonic Society of 
Bologna, on the day set apart for tributes to the commem- 
oration of deceased members of the society, through the 
performance of a Messe Fynébre. Confining itself to the 
strident traditions of sacred music, it was exceedingly sim- 
ple and at the same time profoundly stirring. 


A new quintet, directed by Luigi Gulli, a young Roman 
pianist of brilliant promise, is to make its début this sea- 
son. It is full of talent, though markedly and in every 
way a young orchestra; as such it makes no pretense to 
rivalry with such an organization as the Queen's Quintet, 
whose members are, in fact, warm espousers of its cause 
and greatly interested in its success. Its first violin is, 
musically speaking, the great-great-grandchild of Pinelli, 
the exceedingly able head of the Orchestra Romana, 
whose pupil nearly every Roman orchestrarian and nearly 
every stringed instrumentalist who has come upon the 
Roman musical stage within the last twenty years or so 


has been at some time or another. 


x 
* * 


The Pinelli concerts (for it is Pinelli who is the soul of 
the Orchestra Romana concerts) will be the first of the 
season, that is, of the rea/ season. They will open on the 
28th, and, all hopes to the contrary notwithstanding, in 
the Sala Dante, which is certainly too small and too in- 
convenient to do such an organization justice or even half 
justice. For those concerts in which the organ is intro- 


duced the sala at Santa Cecilia will be used. Here is the 
program of the first concert: 
Ouverture dell’ opera L'Italiana in Londra, executed the 
first time in Rome, at the Valle, in 1779 
Concerto in sol magg. for three violins, three violas, 
three violoncellos and contrabasso, executed entirely 
by stringed instruments..............--+++ +o 
Fifth Sinfonia in re magg. (op. 107), (Reformation), 
composed im 1880..........-seecescoserceens ++++++-Mendelssohn 


* 
* * 


The Santa Cecilia historic concerts will be inaugurated 
in the middle of January with Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Nacht, with organ, orchestra and voices. For every one 
of these concerts there is some such grand work as this, 
each illustrative of a different epoch and a different land. 
They are the finest and most effective object lessons I have 
ever heard. It would be difficult for another society than 
Santa Cecilia to take them in hand, not only from the thou- 
sand and one requisites for the perfect carrying out of 
such a plan (and it must be, as it is, carried out perfectly if 
it would attain or even approach its object), but from the 
difficulty of a less splendidly dowered treasure house of 
musical gems to produce the exceedingly rare and varied 
scores that are required. These concerts are, indeed, a 
great and fascinating factor in the teaching of Santa 
Cecilia, not only to her own pupils, but to the public at 
large, and they are fully appreciated. 


* 
* * 


Roberto Stagno has taken Giovanni Giannetti’s Padre 
Maurizio, but it is not yet fully decided just when and 
where he will present it. Giannetti has finished the Ma- 
donnetta for Sonzogno (it is a charming little genre pic- 
ture, of which I will tell you more another time), and he 
is at this moment busily at work on a new three act opera 
which he has named Matrina. He is one of the busiest and 
most fruitful of writers, strongly original and with just a 
tiny dash, enough, of mysticism interwoven with what he 
so firmly believes in—real realism—to make the result fas- 
cinating. There are chords, and phrases, too, that some- 
tim2s make one think strongly of Wagner, though Gian 
netti has never been what might properly be called a Wag- 
ner student. 


* 
* * 


‘* Mascagni will never accept the directorship at Pesaro, 
nor any other directorship! Fancy Mascagnias a director! ’’ 
have exclaimed the musical wiseacres (7) all along the 
line. But Mascagni has accepted it, and is inaugurating 
his work in such a way as bids sure to add both fame and 
riches to his already rich and famous Liceo, the Rossini. 
It is some time since I said: ‘‘ We do not half know what . 
Mascagni is capable of; I doubt if he really knows yet 
himself.’’ I may add now that I think we shall begin to 
know right soon, and that Pesaro is one of the steps to our 
knowing. = 

* - 

Wagner’s famous publishers, the Messrs. Schétt, whose 
recognition and whose name set the sign royal on the 
works of any new composer, the chief publishers of Liszt 
as well as of Wagner, and the publishers of Sgambati, 
have just issued three of Francesco Bajardi’s charming 
compositions, a delicious Chant d'Amour, a bright gavot 
and some of those dainty and characteristic Album Leaves 
of which I told THe Musicat Couriger’s readers before 
when writing of this very gifted young maestro, who isa 
maestro in the truest sense of-the word. A notturno he 
has intrusted to Ricordi for publication will be presented 
at one of the author’s own concerts in Rome next month. 


* 
* * 


The Maestro Collina’s La Fornarina has come to a stand- 
still for the moment; he can find no tenor adapted to the 
réle of Raffael//o and ‘‘ he will not have the opera pre- 
sented until the proper interpreter of Raffae//o"’ mate- 
rializes. Whether it is that the composer, carried away 








* Has attracted so much attention of late in the musical world " 
—Musical 1 imes. 
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with the beauty of .the story, allowed his fancy to fly into 
altogether too exalted regions for any mortal tenor to fol- 
low, or whether, from real affection for the character, he 
is hypercritical in his choice of an interpreter, who can 
tell, until indeed the opera is presented ? and then again, 
how can it be presented without the tenor! I really hope, 
though, that the maestro will be fortunate enough to find 
a Raffaello soon, for the public is waiting. La Fornarina, 
as told by him, is really a charming story, and in the main, 
at least, it is exquisitely set. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of Collina makes me think of the Nazionale 
and of the Signorina Stehle, who sang there early in the 
season. She kept herself as hidden during her engage- 
ment as though she were a royal princess or a Patti at the 
very least. A deluge of reporters for Italian and foreign 
journals beset the theatre for her address, each wanting to 
‘‘ speak a good word ’’ for the fair singer, who though not 
by any means young (she ‘‘ was in New York long ago’’), 
is, as one of the most fascinated of these young aspirants 
for journalistic honors said, ‘‘ like a piece of Dresden 
china !’’ (Now, Dresden china is very beautiful. in its 
‘way, but it seems to me this was rather a doubtful compli- 
ment when one compares the doll-like nenentity of ‘‘ Dres- 
den china’’ to the sparkle and life one should see in a 
prima donna, Indeed, I’m inclined to think the Dresden 
china part referred more to the Stehle’s dress than to her- 
self, for she certainly is an adept in the art of dressing.) 
Be that as it may, all these frantic efforts (all the more 
frantic from pique and for curiosity’s sake) were unavail- 
ing. ‘‘She has no need of reclam! She is sufficiently 
well known," said one of her self-appointed guardians. 
Happy Stehle!. What worlds of meaning are in these 
words, ‘‘no need of reclam!’’ If what some cultured 
critics who have traveled long and far, and whose. for- 
tunes finally led them to the Nazionale, is true La 
Stehle certairly ‘‘ has no need of reclam !'’ The charmed 
swains went again after all this, too, to theatre, to hotel, 
everywhere they thought the fair Stehle might be, but she 
had ‘‘ silently folded her tents,’’ and, like the Arabs, ‘‘ as 
silently glided away '’—to Milan and to the Del Verme, 
where she will be seen in the coming season. 


sf 
* * 


La Ferrani, a sweet and beautiful young Turinese 
singer, who created the réle of Manon di Puccini, is far 
different from that. She not only appreciates the power 
of the press, but she appreciates and profits by honest 
criticism. She is altogether one of those rare, sympathetic 
characters—magnetic as Duse sometimes—just fitted to the 
interpretation of Puccini’s réles, forgetting herself in her 
art, glowing, flashing, melting, stirring with the changes of 
the story. There is perfect accord between the rhythm of 
the music and La Ferrani’s interpretation of it, too. She 
is a slight, delicate creature, with great, expressive eyes, 
and a dowry of exquisite grace as well as of extraordinary 
dramatic powers. She, too, knows how to dress to perfec- 
tion, and she hasa voice that is as ‘ simpatica”’ as her- 
self, and sweet and rich, and that grows sweeter and 
richer every time one hears her. During the season that 
has just ended she has been winning perfect ovations at 
the béautiful and critical Comunale at Bologna. 


* 
* * 


A charming little child, un piccolo amore for beauty and 
grace, has been carrying by storm all the cities of Europe 
that have heard him and his mandolin. Venerod’Annun- 
zio is the name of this little one; he is the son of the 
famous author of L’Innocente, Il Piacere, Il Trionfo della 
Morte, and La Vergine della Roccie—Gabrielle d’ Annun- 
zio, who loves the Abruzzi Hills and the study of the 
Abruzzi character so—and of his wife, Donna Maria 
Annunzio, Duchessa di Galese, daughter of the Duke of 
Attemps. 

The wonderful progress the little one has made has been 
altogether the result of natural inclination, and his daily 
study hours with his beloved teacher, Prof. Giulio Tarta- 


glia, are among the happiest of his life. When he is before 
an audience he plays and plays, forgetting the audience 
itself, which always packs the house at the mere mention 
of his name, until his master is obliged to’ go up and lift 
him from the low chair where he has established himself 
ala Turk that he may the better hold his mandolin. 

He gave his first concert with his gifted teacher in Sala 
Umberto I. about a year and a half ago, when he was only 
four and a half years of age, and after only four months of 
regular study. The announcement of the concert called 
together a crowd of unbelievers, who became converts to 
the child’s marvelous talent before the concert ended; 
among them was Sgambati. 

A young prima donna’ was there (she had been the vo- 
calist of the occasion), in the fascination of the child’s 
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‘music.and presence she remained absolutely fascinated until 


he ceased playing, although she knew that another and a 
very important audience was waiting at quite the other 
extreme of the city for her own appearance. 

When little Venero and Professor Tartaglia made their 
Vienna début (last July), Crown Princess Stephanie was 
moved to tears by the little one’s marvelous grace and 
execution, and, remaining for personal presentation to 
them both after the concert, she thanked and congratu- 
lated them again and again. 

The little one has nearly forty compositions in his reper- 
tory, and is especially fond of Verdi, Schubert, Gillet, 
Gounod and Mascagni, playing everything from memory. 

In the middle of February he goes with Professor Tarta- 
glia to Berlin and Hamburg, where they have signed a 
thirty concert contract. Signor Tartaglia himself deserves 
more than a passing mention, not only for his delightful 
and sympathetic handling of that sweet and characteristic 
instrument the mandolin, but for his extraordinary suc- 
cess as a teacher. Like another distinguished mandolinist, 
of whom not only Italy but many another European coun- 
try knows well, he was sent to study for the engineer’s 
profession at the Scuola Tecnica, but he became so inter- 
ested in the mandolin that he gave far more time to its 


study than to measurements and numbers, and at twelve 
years of age (he is still very young) appeared as a con- 
certist at the Sala Palestrina, offering and executing a pro- 
gtam that became the admiring theme of press and conver- 
sation for many days. 

To acquire greater agility with the mandolin he became 
a student of the violin at Santa Cecilia. This finished, he 
devoted himself entirely to his beloved instrument, and 
from that time on to the development of a new system for 
its study, which he has perfected and by which he teaches 
all his pupils now, little d’Annunzio among them. It is 
by the use of this system that he produces the smooth and 
beautiful violin effect thatis his specialty, and that entirely 
does away with the disagreeable picking sound of the 
penna, while it adds indescribably to the sweetness of the 
melody. He has also modified the ponticello of the man- 
dolin, so as to make the manipulation much easier and 
much more graceful. 

A few days ago Dr. Steinbach, director of music 
at the Grand Ducal Court of Saxony, came to Rome 
especially to hear Professor Tartaglia, returning to his 
royal patrons full of enthusiasm, not only for Professor 
Tartaglia’s own exquisite mandolin readings of difficult 
music, but of his skill as a teacher and an exponent of the 
mandolin’s sweet power. I believe Professor Tartaglia 
and his wonderful little pupil will go to our own repub- 
lic soon, and then I will tell you many other interesting 
things about them. “ 
* * 

I have something of the greatest importance and of the 
deepest and most vital and widespread musical interest 
between Italy and our republic to announce through 
Tue Musicat Courier to all of our republic's ambitious 
musicians and musical students in my next, 

Turo. Tracy. 








Will Play in Schleiz.—Fritz Spahr will play in 
Schleiz during this month. 

Paganini.—The death is announced of the Baron 
Achille Paganini, son of the great violinist, at his home 
near Parma. 

Donizetti.—The designs for the monument to Doni- 
zetti are on exhibition at Bergamo. They are sixty in num-~- 
ber, and some are very good and interesting. 

Mader.—Raoul Mader, lately appointed Capelimeister 
at the Royal Opera, Budapest, bas written an opera, 
Tokay Wine, which will probably be produced in that 
city for the first time. 

Love Haunted.—Col. Richard Henry Savage’s poem 
Love Haunted, which has been set to music by Sebastian B. 
Schlesinger, has now been arranged with violoncello obli- 
gato, published by J. H. Schroeder, 12 E. Sixteenth street. 

The Carnival Season in Italy.—The carnival 
season in Italy began December 27. Fifty-eight theatres 
are open, at nine of which Carmen is announced. Seven 
new works will be produced, namely, at La Scala, Milan, 
André Chenier, by Umberto Giordanoj Zanetto (Le Pas- 
sant) by Mascagni; at the Dal Verme, Milan, La Corti- 
giana, by A. Scontrino; at the Argentina, Rome, La 
Bohéme, Puccini; at Florence, Un Dramma in Vendemmia, 
by V. Fornais; at Placentia, Aida, by Romaniello, and at 
Como, Waldefiores, by C. Cordara. At the Argentina the 
season opened with Walkiire, admirably mounted. 

Schubert Centenary.—A grand exhibition of 
portraits, manuscript scores, and other relics of Franz 
Schubert will be opened in Vienna in celebration of the 
100th birthday of the short lived composer. Musical festi- 
vals will be held, and it is hoped that the Imperial Opera 
will revive his comic opera, Der hadusliche Krieg, the libretto 
of which is based on the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and 
treats of a strike of the ladies of the Crusaders. A medal 
bearing the master’s likeness will be struck off, and a statue, 
executed a quarter of a century ago by Kundimann, will be 
placed in the public gardens of the city. 
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Sennen. tg OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
IN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 24, 1895. 


E agany is the day before Christmas, so, like a good 

non-Christian, I want to get my work out of the way, 
that I may be able to celebrate the holidays. Moreover, the 
sooner done the quicker mended; and, as I have not so 
very much to write about, the approaching holidays having 
cast their pleasant shadows upon the deluge of concerts 
and making it temporarily subside, I hope to be through 
before the candles are lit on the hircinous German ever- 
green trees. So let me begin by wishing you all a very 
merry Christmas and an exceedingly happy new year. 
The wish will reach your eye in print a few days fost 
festum ; but, as it is sincere and weil meant, I hope you 
will accept it nevertheless. 

#2 


A week ago to-day I was to have run down to Stettin, 
where on that eventful night both the Lavins appeared “‘ as 
guests” in Lucia. It was the occasion of William's first ap- 
pearance on any operatic stage, and I should have liked to 
be present above ell other things, but fate in the shape of 
unavoidable business engagements decreed otherwise. 
The sweet voiced tenor preferred to try it on the Stettin 
dogs, and in the company of his angelic and accustomed 
partner, Mary Howe, before he would venture upon the 
boards of the Berlin Royal Opera House, where he is to 
make his début in all probability in January next. Well, 
the Stettin dogs barked bravo in the most howling manner, 
and they had the artistic couple before the curtain half a 
dozen times after each act, the applause being strongest in 
the scene after the duet, the sextet, /wcza’s mad scene,with 
the high E, and Edgardo’s suicidal monologue of the last 
act. 

Betore I quote what the official critics had to say on the 
subject of their guests, I am going to commit an almost in- 
excusable piece of indiscretion by letting you know what 
Mary wrote to me privately about William, and what Will- 
iam had to say on the subject of his wife on the occasion 
in question. The tenor says: 

** Well, my début passed off well ; Mamie was in magnif- 
icent shape and had tremendous success all during the 
evening, not a/one after the mad scene. After our duet we 
were recalled three times, and so it was all during the 
evening. Iwas not at all nervous. To-morrow night is 
the Faust performance and we will probably repeat it on 
Sunday. They want us to come back after New Year's and 
sing Traviata and The Barber. 

** My début started off in real prima donna style, for while 
I was out singing about Zwcza’s having left earth and taken 
the Schuellzug for heaven some one made himself a Christ- 
mas present of my pocketbook containing about 100 marks. 
There is nothing like being born lucky !” 

Here is what Mary Howethinks of her husband's operatic 
début : ‘* Billy is awfully modest about hisdébut. He sang 
beautifully, looked weil and acted well for the first time. 
I am sure no one would think he was singing on the oper- 
atic stage for the first time, He was most enthusiastically 
received SS the opera and had six hes J recalls at 


the close of his last aria. He can believe that he had a 
most successful début. 

Now let us see how all this compares with what the crit- 
ics have to say on the subject, Says the Mewe Stettiner 
Zettung : “* The audience which gathered at the opera last 
night to hear the American guests, Mary Howe and William 
Lavin, will scarcely have anticipated the exquisite enjoy- 
ment which awaited them, and must have been all the 
more surprised to have been witnesses of a very rare 
musical event. After the scale by which we North Ger- 
mans are wont to measure the art of d¢c/ canéo it must be 
acknowledged that Miss Howe is the most perfect vocalist 
which Stettin has heard in the last decade. And this is say- 
ing a good deal if it be remembered what proud names 
have appeared on our concert programs and opera house 
bills. The opera was Donizetti's Lucia, which is only put 
on whenever some celebrity wants to show herself off to 
best advantage in the title part. In the same réle Mlle. 
Prevost: has achieved great success here ; it is unavoidable 
therefore to draw a parallel between these two artists, and 
the result can be gathered in the few words, that while 
Prevosti is the greater actress, Miss Howe is the greater 
singer. She possesses the sweet charm of a perfectly even, 
silvery, clear voice, with an almost unlimited altitude ; her 
technical surety and gracefulness are fascinating ; in purity 
of intonation she surpasses the orchestra ; no tone refuses 
to speak, andeven the highest of all are of absolute purity of 
pitch; every trill is perfect, the staccati, the runs, which are 
like strings of pearls emanating from her orifice, especially the 
chromatic ones, are, even in the most rapid tempo, of a most 
astounding beauty, each interval clear and naturally 
speaking, just as if it were produced on some instrument. 
To all these qualities is joined a perfectly steady tone. 
After this one can imagine what impression the different 
arias, especially the mad scene, made upon the listeners. 
William Lavin’s voice sounds very pleasing and shows ex- 
cellent schooling, strengthened by a most pronounced mu- 
sical talent. To judge of the musical climax reached by 
this couple one only had to listen to the duet of the first act 
and init especially the episode in which the theme of the 
second part is repeated unzsono. Whoever has not heard 
the perfect harmony of these soulful octaves would think 
such a thing impossible. In the finale of the last act Mr. 
Lavin was equally great as actor and singer, and he suc- 
ceeded in deeply touching the hearts of all those who were 
present.” 

Equally enthusiastic is the judgment of the Stettiner 
Abendzettung, the Ostsee Zeitung, the Pommersche 
Reichspost, and the Stettiner Zeitung. 

Faust was given on Thursday night in French, and was 
an equally great success, the house being crowded and 
enthusiastic applause prevailing throughout. The Sunday 
night repetition of Lucia, which our artists sang in Italian, 
showed a sold out house, and by telegram I am informed 
that there were no less than thirteen recalls. Oh, lucky 
unlucky number ! 

It’s a good thing that now, when everybody here is mad 
at Grover Cleveland and the United States because stocks 
have fallen off some 40 per cent., stock in American 
artists is on the daily rising list. 

**# 

My not going to Stettin gave me a chance to hear here 
last Tuesday night two pianists about one of whom I wrote 
in my last week’s budget, and am now glad that I reserved 
final judgment for a second hearing. I mean Leonard 
Borwick, the English pianist, and pupil of Clara Schu- 
mann. 

On account of a concert at the Philharmonie, about which 
I shall have something to say later on. I missed the Schu- 
mann Symphonic Studies, but Tappert. with whom I 
chanced to sit during the Borwick recital in,Bechstein Hall, 
told me, and in fact he wrote, that these difficult and musi- 
cally deep variations were played in most admirable style. 
The same I cannot say of the Chopin B flat minor sonata 


which I heard, and which was performed in a somewhat 
cumbersome and perfunctory manner, even the hyper-tran- 
scendental last movement which, was no longer the rustling 
of night winds over a lonely grave, but the rumbling and 
jarring of an American limited express over a not over 
evenly parallel track of Goliath rails. 

The funeral march, which is in itself an irritatingly slow 
movement, Mr. Borwick took so slowly that the sense of 
rhythm was almost lost. Granting even that it ought not 
to be performed like an ordinary funerai march, and leav- 
ing so wide a scope to the imagination as.calling the move- 
ment a Spasiergang eines Einsamen, yet withal the fact 
that it is and was meant for a march must not be lost sight 
of. Tappert, who also complains of this mistake of Bor- 
wick’s, recalls in this connection Rubinstein’s device of get- 
ting over the natural lassitude of this march by letting the 
funeral cortége come on from a distance, beginning very 
pianissimo, and after the melodious trio marching. the 
funeral train off again in a gradual decrescendo. I remem- 
ber well Rubinstein’s interpretation, but I always thonght 
this conception of the funeral march a cheap Turkish Patrol 
trick, employed, as Rubinstein otherwise very rarely did, 
ad captandum. 

However I am wandering away from my subject. Bor- 
wick in the following group of smaller pieces began to grow 
upon me, and before he closed his interesting program I 
was almost as enthusiastic over the English pianist with the 
quiet reserve and powerful tone as well as pliable touch as 
were most of his not over numerous listeners. 

He performed the big E minor prelude and fugue op. 35, 
No. 1, his model of form, by Mendelssoha, in most clearly 
phrased and cleanly executed style. Then came the three 
Domenico Scarlatti pieces, which Joseffy as well as Rosen- 
thal delighted in playing, and which Borwick played as de- 
lightfully as did or still do these two musicians of the key- 
board, in not only these pretty pieces of the father of 
modern piano technic, Domenico Scarlatti, but in all works 
which demand technic and style. 

Style was also what distinguished Borwick’s reproduc- 
tion of Saint-Saéns’ quaint caprice on themes from Gluck’'s 
Alceste ballet. Next on the program were Paderewskis 
A major theme and variations, op. 16, No. 3, which are as 
beautiful as they are clever and musicianly. Borwick had 
evidently heard them from the composer, for he tried to 
perform them in the master pianist’s most inimitable man- 
ner, and I must confess that he very nearly succeeded, 
especially in the A minor canon variation, which greatly 
reminded me of Paderewski’s own and very best playing. 
I was quite curious to know what my neighbor Tappert 
thought of these variations, for he is well known to harbor 
little sympathy for Paderewski as either a composer or a 
pianist. I was watching the old growler intently, when, 
lo and behold, presently came the well-known snort which 
he emits as soon as a composition or performance begins to 
interest him. Still, then one does not know yet whether it 
interests him pleasantly or unpleasantly until he shakes his 
lion mane negatively or affirmatively, and in the latter case 
he also emits a contrabass tone of the key in which the 
piece that pleases him stands. Right in the midst of the 
aforementioned canon Tappert bobbed his head up and 
down once or twice and emitted a short 32 foot A in a soft 
pianissimo ; then I knew that Paderewski the composer had 
won a victory! When I went out of the hall with the old 
man I wanted to make sure, and introducing the subject 
with the carefulness with which you approach the employ- 
ment of a chord of the fourth sixth, I hesitatingly asked, 
“Well, what do you think of Paderewskj as a composer 
now?” 

“I think that you are right,” he simply said, and marched 
off. 

When I bought the A/eine Journal with his criticism I 
found that Tappert, as he rarely does, made amends for old 
sins, and acknowledged that after all there was something 
in that Polish composer, Paderewski. 1 hope that some day 
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we'll live to see Tappert finding something likewise 
Polish pianist Paderewski. 

Apropos of the subject of Paderewski's compositions I 
want to mention that Dr. Otto Neitzel, the Cologne music 
critic, pedagogue and pianist, recently made a tremendous 
hit with Paderewski’s Polish Fantasy at Gladbach, a suc- 
cess which I had predicted and continue to predict for any 
first-class pianist who has the courage, technic, versatility 
of touch, poetry of conception and. above all, the unselfish- 
ness to play this fine creation of a brother pianist. 

I cannot close my Borwick criticism without mentioning 
a prelude in C sharp minor, op. 8 No. 2, by Rachmaninow, 
which he performed very beautifully. The composer's 
name was so far unknown to me, but this prelude interested 
and fascinated me most intensely, on account of its pe- 
culiar dark crimson, melancholy, characteristically Russian 
harmonies. 


LL 
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The other pianist whom I heard at the Philharmonie was 
Georg Liebling, who was the soloist at one of the regular 
popular concerts. After the Philharmonic orchestra had 
opened proceedings with a dashing performance of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni overture, under Professor Mannstaedt's di- 
rection,-the youngest of the four Liebling brother pianists 
gave a reading of Beethoven's Emperor concerto which was 
not very imperial. In fact I had anticipated much more 
than was given on this occasion, and not even technically 
did Georg Liebling fulfill the composer’s demands. The 
adagio was lacking in feeling and tone, and the rondo was 
played in anything but brilliant or even decisive and 
rhythmically pregnant manner. Mr. Liebling seems to be 
retrograding. 

The program further contained, of piano soli, an octave 
study by the soloist and Liszt’s Hexameron. Theorchestra 
was down on the housebill for a Haydn symphony, Philipp 
Scharwenka’s symphonic poem, Fruehlingswogen, and a 
Slavonic March by Dvorak. 


On Wednesday night the sixth evening of the Wagner 
cycle took place at the Royal Opera House. It was Tris- 
tan and Isolde and the occasion was memorable through 
the fact that Heinrich Vogl, of Munich, appeared as guest 
in the male title réle. It is only a few weeks since I ex- 
pressed the idea that it was about time for Vogl to with- 
draw from public singing. .1 wrote this after a more than | 
mediocre vocal recital in which the once glorious tenor 
showed beyond the shadow of doubt that his organ is no 
longer fresh and satisfying enough for the concert platform. 
But as for the operatic stage, I must confess, after last 
Wednesday's performance, he is not only still potent, but 

- even surprisingly good. 

The world has not had many 7rzstams, and since Nie- 
mann, the greatest of them all, retired, I know of very few 
satisfactory ones, except possibly Jean de Reszké, whom, 
however, I have never had the good fortune to hear in the 
part. Vogl’s delivery and entire conception are very noble 
and dignified, albeit he frequently is lacking in the grand 
heroic element. Still even in that he is not entirely dis- 
appointing, like, for instance, Alvary. The peculiarly soft 
but very clear and distinct pronunciation of the text is re- 
markable and artistic, especially the way he begins his 
phrases and gradually assumes stronger accents. Ofcourse 
he saves himself for his climaxes, and although these latter 
at times sound a bit artificial, for the very reason that they 
are too carefully prepared, yet he is able toreach them, and 
that in itself is a feat. 

If in the furious love scene of the second act, with its 
three climaxes, he failed to satisfy hot imaginations in at 
least two of them (especially histrionically), in the triple 

“death struggle of the last act he was surprisingly realistic 
and touchingly truthful in acting, and his singing was 
superb. Of course he was much applauded, and the calls 
before the curtain, to which he as guest was allowed to re- 
spond, were many. 

The same honors were amply deserved and surely also 
meant for our home /so/de, Frau Sucher. She had an ex- 
ceptionally good evening, and what that means in the case 

of her /solde only thdse will understand who heard 
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in the | her at Bayreuth in 1886. Last season when you heard her 
in New York she was not only not at her best, but accord- 


ing to all reports she must have been in the’ worst of 
condition, which is easily explained through fact that 
she left here at the fag end of a long and exhausting oper- 
atic season, and that mal de mer and want of acclimatiza- 
tion in the New World played havoc with the remnants of 
her voice. The queenly pose and gestures, however, as 
well as the poetry of her dramatic conception and the verve 
with which she assumes the character of the hapless hero- 
ine, should have been recognized at their full value also in 
New York. Why Frau Sucher should have failed there so 
completely I am at a loss to understand, 

The Tristan performance in general was on the same 
high plane, the only one who vocally was unsatisfactory 
being Fraenkel in the short part of Me/ot. Frau Goetze 
was excellent as Brangaene, and of course very beautiful, 
in fact more prepossessing than /so/de, which for the drama 
is a disadvantage, though for the spectator it is gain. Betz 
was the same reliable old Kurwena/ as of yore, and Moed- 
linger as King Marke was surprisingly sonorous, pathetic 
and good. 

Altogether it was a splendid performance all through, in 
which unstinted praise is due also to the artists of the Royal 
Orchestra, and above all to Dr. Muck’s careful and yet 


spirited guidance. eee 


Vogl will appear here further as Loge in Rheingold, 
Siegtried in Siegfried and in the Gitterdimmerung ; the 
latter music drama, however, will not be produced until 
Monday, the 80th inst, 


7>* 


Only one more musical entertainment remains to be men- 
tioned before the holidays grant a much needed and much 
valued short vacation to the busy reviewer. It was a 
charity concert which had been arranged at the Philhar- 
monie last Wednesday night by a patriotic organization 
which calls itself the National Thanks Society, and which 
works for the laudable purpose of assisting the war veterans 
and the widows and orphans of the fallen in 1864, 1866 and 
1870-71. ; 

It is pleasant to be able to report that the large hall was 
well filled, despite the high price of admission, and that 
great enthusiasm prevailed. The program was a very 
mixed affair, but its many offerings were mostly of an ar- 
tistically satisfying nature. Criticism, of course, is out of 
order on such an occasion, but thanks are due Prof. Hein- 
rich Barth for his fine pianistic performances of the F 
sharp minor Polonaise by Chopin, and the transcriptions of 
the nocturne and scherzo from Mendelssohn's Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music; also to the singing of Miss Egli, 
Miss Galfy, Messrs. Sommer and Moedlinger, the latter of 
whom, however, was not very lucky in his selections, 
Moericke’s more than mediocre ballad Der Ritterohne 
Furcht und Tadel and Goltermann’s Einfréhlicher Sang. 
Chamber Musician Exner played a Tschaikowsky melody 
and a Godard tarantella for violin ; Miss Lindner, from the 
Royal Comedy, spoke a prologue written for the occasion by 
Wildenbruch, and the Teachers’ male chorus, under Prof. 
Felix Schmidt's direction, as well as the Kosleck brass 
choir, under their veteran conductor, gave much applaided 


ensemble performances. 
*# *# 


Mr. Boise's fifth lecture on music at the American Girls’ 
Club defined the technical resources of our art as they now 
exist after ages of evolution. ‘‘ These resources are the 
forms, means and modes gradually developed by our line of 
period makers,” he said, ‘‘ and which are now at the dis- 
posal of well equipped musicians, I cannot understand 
how those who are attracted by good music can be satisfied 
until they have acquired a certain degree of capacity for 
analysis—at least so much as will enable them to follow the 
development of themes, the broader rhythmic pulsations 
(the elements of form) and the combinations of instrumen- 
tal tone qualities.” 

The lecturer treated form, melody, harmony, counter- 
point and polyphony from the amateur’s standpoint, leaving 
instrumentation for his sixth lecture. When I say that 
these subjects were treated from an amateur’s standpoint, 


I mean that Mr. Boise avoided technicalities and adopted a 
colloquial form of explanation. i 

Form is symmetrical adjustment, with metre as its 
fundamental principle. Intuitive form feeling is never ad- 
equate; therefore learners are obliged to base their outlines, 
and often their details, on classical models. Ripe musicians 
adapt form to their material and schemes. 

A regard for poise and balance must be observed in all 
forms, from the small sixteen measure song to the broadest 
sonate, and the difficulty of the task naturally increases 
more than proportionately to the extension of our schemes, 
It is quite easy to mold a perfect sphere an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, but it is quite a different matter to mold 
one eight times as large. Learning to express one’s 
thoughts musically is much like acquiring a language; we 
must become so familiar with its vocabulary, grammar and 
idioms that our thoughts follow its forms before we can 
make them entirely intelligible. Composing a symphony 
is analogous to writing an ev‘. in a foreign language. 

The lecturer calls melody the soul of music, for which 
the other elements furnish a material body. ‘“‘ Melody is a 
succession of tones that has significance to cultivated ears, 
because its own outline and the harmonic texture which it 
implies conform to the rules of symmetrical adjustment. 

“ Harmony teaches the simultaneous use of tones of dif- 
fering pitch, and of successions of such combinations. We 
make these combinations of tones more or less euphonious 
to suit our pleasure (from the natural major chord to the 
most complex and dissonant relationship) and then, in 
writing successions of chords, interweave the harmonic 
strands so that each voice may gain independent signifi- 
cance through characteristic progression, and that we may 
at the same time secure unity.” 

Mr, Boise then defined the character of single and of 
double counterpoint, and then passed on to polyphony, 
which he calls many voiced melody, because in that style 
of writing all voices are endowed with melodic flow. 

‘‘ There are two kinds of polyphony, which we shail call 
Tespectively homogeneous and heterogeneous, The first 
named results from the development of a single theme and 
the fugue is its fullest realization. The second consists in 
the simultaneous use of several melodies, each with its dis- 
tinctive character * * * This latter styie of polyphony 
can have significance only when the composer is enabled 
to make such an episode the culmination of his musicai 
scheme, the spontaneous convergence of its diverse ele- 
ments.” 

From the above extracts you will readily perceive that 
Mr. Boise’s lectures are not only highly interesting but also, 
and this is the main point, exceedingly instructive. He 
frequently gives you new ideas, and his definitions of things 
musical are as original as they are bold and zu/freffend. 
The lectures are listened to by a weekly increasing number 
of American musical students and amateurs. 

se 

At the Beethoven evening of the Cologne Guerzenich So- 
ciety, under Professor Wuellner's direction, Emil Saver 
made a tremendous hit with the Beethoven E flat concerto, 
which he played on asonorous Ibach grand piano. Among 
the other soloists of the evening Miss Johanna Hoefken is 
praised in the Cologne Gazette for the “* sonority and laud- 
atory surety” with which she sang the alto solo in Bee- 
thoven’s C major mass. The same lady also met with much 
success at a recent concert of the Bonn Church Choral So- 
ciety and of the Cologne Male Chorus Organization. 

#2 2 ’ 

For once in my life I was superlatively good, that is if 
the superlative of good in English is still best. It was last 
Saturday, when I was best man at the wedding of an old 
friend of mine, which took place at Goerlitz. It was his 
second offense, as Wilson would say, and I hope he won't © 
have occasion to recall the saying of my old chum, Max 
Lube, of New York: ‘**The man who marries a second 
time doesn’t deserve a divorce from his first wife.” 

22 


Elsa Kutscherra, whom you will remember from last 


season’s Damrosch opera in German, scored a sensational 
success at the ChAtelet classic concerts under Colonne’s 
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direction at Paris on the 8th and 15th inst. The Aigaro 
says that ber interpretation of Wagner's 7rdume in the 
vernacular will remain unforgotten in Paris, and all the 
other papers of the French capital are full of her praise. 
The popular dramatic soprano is at present touring in Hol- 
land and Belgium, and will, in January, return to Paris to 
sing in Géetterdimmerung under Colonne’s direction dur- 
ing the Strakosch stagione. 
eee 

Anton Foerster, the Leipsic pianist, made a hit with two 
piano recitals he recently gave at Vienna, at the Boesen- 
dorfer Saal. His Pittsburg, Pa., namesake, A. M. Foerster, 
writes me a pleasant letter, receipt of which is herewith 
acknowledged, with the assurance that instructions will be 
followed to the best of the receiver's limited abilities. 

sn 2 

I further acknowledge receipt of fifty marks for the 
Billow monument fund, sent me by Mme. Anna Lankow, 
the New York contralto and vocal teacher. The same I 
have forwarded to Burgomaster Senator R. Petersen, of 
Hamburg, president of the committee for the Biilow monu- 
ment. 

Itis sad to have te add to this receipt the news that 
Mme. Lankow lost yesterday her father, Caspar Lankow, 
who died at Bonn, at the age of 74, of apoplexy. Only a 
few months ago Mme. Lankow lost her mother, and the 
second bereavement will fall upon her all the harder as 
it comes entirely unexpected, Mr. Caspar J.ankow having 
only a few years ago celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his office as teacher at the Bonn High School, and as up to 
the very last day of his life he was in the very best of 
health. 


*re 
Carl Goldmark has taken the finished score of his new 
opera, The Cricket on the Hearth, to Director Jahn, of 
Vienna, where the premiére of the work is to take place in 


February next. 
ses # 


I have always been interested in women composers, but 
the only one of any importance I met up to last week was 
Mile. Chaminade, of Paris, who is really original and has 
ideas worth putting on paper; moreover, she knows exceed- 
ingly well how to put them on paper. Now, however, I know 
a second one, for I had a few days ago a visit from Adele 
Lewing, who showed me some piano pieces and Lieder 
which are remarkably promising. You know Miss Lewing 
as a pianist from her performances in the United States. 
As a creative artist the lady bids fair to outrival her well- 
earned reputation as a reproductive artist. Miss Lewing 
will, after New Year, go back to Vienna, where she is finish- 
ing her pianistic studies with Leschetizky, and her educa- 
tion as a composer with Robert Fuchs. O. F. 








Mme. Caperton to Hastreiter. 
‘€ 7 WISH to thank Mme. Helene Hastreiter in the 
name of our maestro G. B. Lamperti,of Dresden, 
andin the cause of art, for her public recognition of his 
influence over her success. 

‘Is it not significant that no pupil who has studied under 
the direction of G, B. Lamperti and Aas received his ap- 
provai has ever been a failure? As honest and true in his 
private life as he is in his devotion to art, no one can accuse 
him of holding out hopes to pupils that cannot be realized. 

‘* Mme. Hastreiter is acknowledged by the maestro, as 
she is by all the critics in Europe, to be the finest contralto 
on the operatic stage, and no student of vocal music 
should fail to hear her as often as possible. With a glorious 
voice, a commanding stage presence, and a perfect method 
over which she has gained absolute control, there can 
be no better example of the faithful work of the maestro 
than is presented by his highly valued and renowned 
pupil, Mme. }-elene Hastreiter. 

* Ratciirre CAPERTON, 
‘“* Representative and assistant of 
**the maestro, G. B. Lamperti.” 





Boston, Mass., January 12, 1896. 

CONCERT was given at the Boston Theatre 

January 5 bythe Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Miss 
Gertrude Franklin and Paderewski. The orchestra played 
Beethoven’s Leonore overture No. 8; Suite, Namouna, 
Lalo; Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt-Muller-Berg- 
haus; overture, William Tell. Miss Franklin sang the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria (violin obligato, Mr. T. Adam- 
owski) and Gounod’s Repentir. Mr. Paderewski played 
with the orchestra his Polish fantasy and two solo pieces, 
Hark, Hark, the Lark, Schubert-Liszt, and a waltz of 
Chopin. 

This concert was in aid of the family of Mr. Goldstein, 
formerly the leader of the double basses of the Symphony 
Orchestra. This accomplished virtuoso, excellent musician 
and estimable man some time ago hurt the back of his head 
by a fall. It was thought that he recovered. Soon there 
were symptoms of insanity. His mania took the form of 
belief in his own immense wealth. He wished to give 
large sums to his friends. He offered to introduce Mrs. 
Paur as a pianist to New York under the most favorable 
conditions. The unfortunate man is now in the McLean 
Asylum and there is no prospect of his return to reason. 

There was a very large audience, in fact the theatre was 
crowded. The orchestra, with Mr. C. M. Loeffler as con- 
cert master, played exceedingly well. Paderewski, who 
contributed his services at no slight inconvenience, was 
most warmly applauded. 

Mr. Campanari, formerly a member of the orchestra, had 
volunteered to sing at the concert, but he was under con- 
tract with Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau to appear at 
the Metropolitan the 5th. Miss Franklin consented kindly, 
and at short notice, to take his place. She was recalled 
several times after her selections. 


The first concert of the Boston String Quartet was given 
in Association Hall January 7. The program was as 
follows : 

Quartet, G major, op. 64, No. 2.......-ccceceeseceereeeees Haydn 
Piano quartet, C major : 
Quartet, E minor, op. 50, No. 2........-ceeee. ceecneee Beethoven 

This club is made up of these capable musicians: Mr. 
Isidor Schnitzler, first violin; Mr. Jacques Hoffman, 
second violin; Mr. Carl Barleben, viola ; Mr. Fritz Giese, 
‘cello. 

Under ordinary circumstances the announcement of the 
formation of a new string quartet is not hailed with joy by 
the public at large and by those who, in the discharge of 
a duty, are obliged to go to concerts. For an ideal string 
quartet is a plant of slower growth than confidence. There 
is the thought of untunefulness and scratching, and, above 
all, the mistaken reverence that leads many players to 
observe all the repeats in the chamber music of the “ great 
masters.” 

Mr. W. S. B. Mathews said this month in the course of 
remarks on chamber music and quartet clubs: ‘The day for 
Mozart and Haydn has practically passed. We could have 
one of their works (not too long) as a middle number, but 
to give it a place of honor is not the way to make chamber 


music felt in its true aspect as the expression of some of 
the strongest and most intimate ideas which the entire lit- 
erature of fine poetry embraces.” 

Mr. Mathews also says that the musicians who undertake 
to play such music are ‘‘ influenced by early admiration, or 
by what they have been told they ought to feel, or by what 
they imagine the imperfectly taught public still feels for 
them ; so that the music does not take hold of and fully 
engage the interpreters. They play it as something easy 
and their hearts do not enter into it, and they fail of mak- 
ing an effect with it. Meanwhile the audience, belonging to 
this hardworking nineteenth century, presently perceives 
that while the music is sweet it is also innocent and does 
not engage the heart of the players. They conclude, there- 
fore, that they do not like chamber music, which is prob- 
ably true.” 

These remarks of Mr. Mathews are frank, in a measure 
courageous ; they stimulate thought; but I cannot say 
Amen with all my heart. 

Haydn and Mozart wrote many pot-boilers. They wrote 
—and not infrequently—music according to formula and in 
perfunctory spirit. They that first heard this chamber 
music were men and women of another generation. Re- 
finement, coarseness, beauty, strength, these are in a sense 
things offashion. Mozart and Haydn often wrote for the 
fashion of their day.. Are there not composers in 1896 who 
are doing the same thing? 

But the complete works of any man are apt to be a bore 
and a disappointment to the discriminating admirer. 
Victor Hugo may have accepted Shakespeare in bulk ; does 
anybody this first month of the new year? The mere fact 
that a great man signs his name to a page is no real 
voucher for the worth of that page. Thomas Hardy wrote 
those remarkable books: The Return of the Native, The 
Woodlanders, Tess, Jude the Obscure. Alas! he also 
wrote The Hand of Ethelberta and the Laodicean. Even 
Sir Richard Burton wrote dreary stuff. Perhaps the 
name of Sappho is imperishable because we know only 
fragments of her poems. 

Unfortunately there are musicians, as well as critics, who 
reverence slavishly great names. Therefore they persist 
in playing dull works of the masters. 

Mr. Mahtews is too sweeping in his assertion that 
musicians seldom play chamber music of Mozart or Haydn 
because they like it ; just as his talk aboutthe ‘* hardwork- 
ing nineteenth century ” and its indifference to the “ inno- 
cence” of this music seems to me unfounded. Time and 
time again, after a piece of modern chamber music in which 
the composer pants in his heart after color, and tries to 
rival the orchestra in tonal effects, music that shrieks with 
the dissonance of this age, have I seen an audience soothed 
and refreshed, and put in good humor by a slow movement 
of Mozart or an allegro of Haydn. 

The great charm of the chamber music of these two men, 
those of Mozart especially, is its unconscious, unearthly 
serenity. Admit that it is sometimes purely architectural. 
On the other band, how often is it free from dross, disturb- 
ing passion, doubt, perplexity ? 

Were it only for the sake of contrast, much of the cham- 
ber music of Haydn and Mozart should be thrown into 
Time's dust bin. At a concert lately given at Paris these 
pieces were played: Piano trio, op. 15, Smetana; sonata for 
piano and violin, op. 18, Fauré; elegy for viola and piano, 
Glazounoff ; piano quintet, Jadassohn. No doubt the pro- 
gram was toolong. But after Smetana, Fauré, Glazounoff, 
would not a movement from either of the men of Vienna 
have refreshed agreeably the hearer? 

What is the chief joy of a dinner? Surely not the culling 
out of fresh linen and the donning of evening dress. It is not 
soup, or game, or salad even with chives and a dash of gar- 
lic, or the consciousness of the nearness of sweet muliebrity, ~ 
or the sage talk of the learned, or the flippancy of the par- 
asite, or the maundering of the man that will not sink the 
ship. It is not wine, or cordial, or cheese, or coffee, or 
tobacco. It is the unpretentious, thirst quenching, brain 
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clearing glass of beer taken on the way home, or even 
poured at home from a bottle properly cooled by the 
thoughtful Mary. I pity that man who has never known in 
the middle of a feast this joy of expectation ; the knowl- 
edge that restoring malt is looking for the approach of the 
jaded guests. 

But why should all the movements of any quartet or trio 
or quintet be played as though in obedience to some munic- 
ipal law? At first performance, yes. The composer has 
a tight to ask this. If, for instance, the Boston String 
Quartet had only omitted the finale of the Haydn quartet, 
the music and the performance would have been an un- 
mixed delight. Lord, the dullness of seven finales out of 
ten! 

Now, the performance Tuesday evening of the two string 
quartets was a constant surprise and joy. Surprise at such 
admirable ensemble at a first concert ; joy, on account of 
precision that was never rigid; beauty of tone that was 
never finical, never sentimental; rhythmic feeling that 
was controlled by sanity ; the subordination that only true 
artists pay one to another. It was a great pleasure to 
hear Mr, Giese again ina position where, when he is at his 
best, he need fear no rival. Rich in its melancholy is the 
viola of Mr. Barleben. Mr. Hoffman, the second violinist, 
was never obsequious to the first violin, as is, alas, the 
habit in some quartets. And Mr. Schnitzler deserves the 
highest praise for his display of artistry. 

Mr. Foote’s quartet has been played here before. As a 
whole it is one of the most interesting works of this indus- 
trious composer. I hope, however, that in the future the 
Boston String Quartet will not go out of its way to coddle 
parochial talent or kotow toit. The returns for such devo- 
tion are generally disappointing, socially, musically and 
pecuniarily. Gentlemen, let us hear some of the new 
chamber music of the fierce Russians and the immoral 
Frenchmen. They will furnish a stranger contrast to the 
works of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 

. “ * 

Miss Antoinette Szumowska, pianist, and Mr. Franz 
Ondricek, violinist, gave a concert in Music Hall the after- 
noon of the 8th. The program was as follows: Mr. On- 
dricek played Ernst’s F sharp minor concerto, Romanze of 
Wagner, his own fantaisie on airs from Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, and Paganini’s Witches’ Dance. Miss Szumowska 
played with Mr. Ondricek Beethoven's C minor sonata and 
these solo pieces: Schumann’s Carneval, nocturne and 
etude of Chopin, Paderewski’s menuet and the Paganin:- 
Liszt Campanella. Mr. Luckstone was the accompanist. 

Mr. Ondricek made a bolder and deeper impression 
Wednesday than at the Symphony concert when he played 
the Beethoven concerto, Wednesday he displayed an 
uncommonly large tone (large without coarseness), a warm 
and at times glowing temperament, and remarkable vir- 
tuosoship. By his maestria he almost made the cheap and 
horrid tune in the difficult concerto of Ernst endurable. 
Free from trick in appearance or attitude, he surmounted 
all manner of technical obstacles with quiet authority. 
His phrasing, however, sometimes led one to suspect 
whether his nature is thoroughly musical ; for he would 
then miss the meaning of a pivotal note, give undue im- 
portance to that comparatively of little value, and make 
little distinction in his sentences between the marks of 
punctuation. He was applauded warmly by an audience 
that should have been larger. Recalled at the end of the 
concert, he played Schumann's Abendlied. 

Miss Szumowska, who last year was a pallid and inter- 
esting reflection of Paderewski’s feminine nature—for 
Paderewski as a pianist is androgynal—has since then 
gained in superficial strength and lost in feminine charm. 
There were charming passages in the sonata and in the 
Carneval, but the latter was frequently disfigured by affec- 
tation in rhythm and dynamic contrasts. Although the 
technic of Miss Szumowska is fluent, it was not flawless 


Wednesday. The group of pieces was played without es- 
pecial charm or distinction. She was recalled and added a 
number to the long program. 

* * 

Mr. Harry Fay, pianist, assisted by Mr. Leopold Lich- 
tenberg, violinist, of New York, and Mr. Leo Schultz, 
‘cellist, gave a concert in Bumstead Hall the 10th. This 
was the program : 


Sonata, op. 69, No. 1 (piano and violin)................+++ Dussek 
UDF RPh, OIG SD, 0. ~ snvenes <saandnhoesacccnencectns Nicodé 
Barcarolle, Op, 50..........+ccccsecees ie Selieaeesd it et Rubinstein 


(First time in Boston.) 


I like to think of Dussek studying Latin and Greek at a 
Jesuit college, and afterward as a pianist protected by a 
captain of artillery. I like to think of him at the age of 
twenty-nine kidnapped by an amorous Princess of the 
North who bore her prey to some retreat near the Danish 
frontier, I like to think of him in his last years, so fat 
that he had contracted the habit of spending the day in 
bed. But I like his music only in moderation. To hear it 
is like going into the country to visit an old aunt. The 
old-fashioned house and the old-fashioned garden and the 
cookery remembered from boyhood are all at first delight- 
ful ; the next day you find business calls you to the city. 

I believe there are at least eighty of these sonatas for 
piano, ‘‘ with the accompaniment of a violin.” Mr, Fay 
took this old style title too seriously, and Mr. Lichtenberg’s 
air was too often an obligato to Mr, Fay’s enlarged and ob- 
trusive accompaniment. Then Mr. Fay persisted in having 
the cover of the grand piano up throughout the concert, 
Yet there were charming moments in this performance, 
and Mr. Lichtenberg was always a delight. What a beau- 
tiful, distinguished tone! What ease of polished technic! 
What a genuine artist! Would that he lived here ; would 
that he might give us frequerftly such joy ! 

The Dvorak trio seemed to me an amorphous thing. At 
first the melancholy was agreeable; soon it became mo- 
notonous; at last it bored. Then this eternal seesaw be- 
tween complaint and mad hilarity, as objectionable and 
wearing as the speech of a drunkard vibrating between 
repentance and one more bottle. The movements all 
seemed alike. The last ended as though some indignant 
listener had shaken Dvordk by the shoulders and upset his 
inkstand. The trio was played exquisitely, so far as Messrs. 
Lichtenberg and Schultz were concerned, and Mr. Fay ap- 
peared to his marked advantage. 

Mr, Fay’s playing of the piano piece does not call for ex- 
tendedcomment. Histone was often hard, his technic was 
not always fluent, 

* * ca 

This was the program of the eleventh Symphony con- 

cert: 


Symphony, No. 6, B minor, Pathétique............ Tschaikowsky 

Scotch Fantasia, for violin. .........0.0ceccccicecccceuceas Bruch 

Concert aria, Armida (MS.)..........00.sseecsecesdt ees Miss Lang 
(First time.) 

Prasters to The Came ia isis cntitadda's cated aaliy-sdavd Berlioz 
(First time.) 


It is hard to write in discriminating words about the 
superb performance of the noble symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky. The work was first produced herein December, 1894. 
The third movement then seemed comparatively trivial. 
Last night it seemed to have more significance. Is it not 
possible that the composer wished to contrast strongly 
the intrinsic vulgarity of earthly glory and the terrible 
solemnity of death ? 

They say, you know, that Tschaikowsky did not die of 
cholera ; that tired of the joys and the sorrows of life he 
poisoned himself ; and so this requiem was written for him- 
self. This third movement, then, may be as fraught with 
meaning as the first, the second and the last: the first with 
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its mixture of heart-breaking tragedy, in which sensuous- 
ness nécessarily enters ; the second with its mastery of the 
perplexing rhythm of life and the obstinate pedal which 
sounds through strains of gaiety, and constantly reminds 
the dancer of the dance of Death ; and the final elegy, the 
sonorous burial chant of humanity. It seems to me that no 
one since Beethoven has in absolute music so wrung the 
heart and fired the imagination as has Tschaikowsky in this 
marvelous symphony. 


* 
* * 


The bringing out of the Corsair overture was an act of 
doubtful reverence. It is the weak work of a strong man. 
If one of the less familiar pieces of Berlioz was needed, 
why not the King Lear overture? 

Mr. Adamowski gave a thoroughly delightful perform- 
ance of Bruch’s fantasia. His tone in cantabile was pure 
and warm and tender, free from sentimentalism and ex- 
aggeration of any kind, and in bravura his technique was 
amply adequate. It was indeed an admirable performance. 

Miss Lang chose as the text of her aria for soprano with 
orchestra the lament of Armida (Tasso’s Jerusalem, Canto 
IV.—stanzas 70-73). The aria is undramatic, and at the 
same time without appealing melody. There is neither 
centre nor climax. The instrumentation is labored, thick, 
noisy. I do not see why Mr. Paur allowed it a hearing at 
a Symphony concert. Miss Franklin did with it what she 
could, and she displayed purity of tone and technical pro- 


ficiency. Puiuip Hare. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, January 11, 1806. 

Among the music recently published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt is An Irish Love Song, by Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, a jolly little Irish melody. At the Symphony con- 
cert this week Miss Gertrude Franklin will sing an aria by 
Miss Lang, perhaps one of the most ambitious things she 
has written. 

Arthur P. Schmidt has also published two sacred songs 
by Frank Lynes; also etudes for the piano by the same 
author. 

The concert given on Sunday evening last for the benefit 
of the family of Mr. Goldstein, a former member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, netted a handsome sum, a 
check for $2,900 having been sent to them on Tuesday. 

In order to be present at this concert Mr. Paderewski 
was obliged to spend two nights in sleeping cars. He 
played in New York on Saturday evening, taking the mid- 
night train for this city. After the concert Sunday even- 
ing he left on the midnight train for Syracuse, where he 
had a concert on Monday evening. His kindness was much 
appreciated by all who were interested in the success of the 
concert. 

On March 30 the Kneisel Quartet wili give an extra 
concert in Association Hall, when Paderewski will be the 
soloist. 

The only song recital that Mr. and Mrs, Georg Henschei 
will give in Boston will be on March 31 in Music Hall. 

Joseffy will be the soloist at the Thursday evening Sym- 
phony concert in Cambridge, and also at the Friday after- 
noon rehearsal and Saturday evening concert in Music 
Hall. 

In spite of the storm there was a large audience in Asso- 
ciation Hall on the evening of the first concert by the Bos- 
ton String Quartet. The Mason & Hamlin piano was the 
one used and among the audience were two representa- 
tives of that firm. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke has accepted the position 
of soprano at the Central Church, corner Newbury and 
Berkeley streets. The year begins on the first of Aniil, 
Miss Clarke has resigned from the church in Worcester 
where she has sung for the past two years. 

Miss Edith Castle left for Indiana on Wednesday and 
will sing at Terre Haute January 14 at a concert. On_ her 
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retura she will probably sing in Indianapolis. Last week 
she sang at the Second Church. , 

The Virgil Practice Clavier has recently opened an 
agency in Providence, R. l., Mr. H. S. Wilder being the 
sole representative for Eastern Massachusetts and the 
State of Rhode Island. January 15 they will give a re- 
cital, with Miss Florence Traub, Miss Hyacinth Williams 
and Miss Stella Neumark, pupils of the New York school, 
as soloists. 

Miss Louisa K. Goosman has done some very successful 
concert work since her appearance as Marguerzte in the 
performance of Faust given by Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard’s 
pupils at Union Hall last November. Miss Goosman has 
also made a very successful appearance as /osephine in 
Pinafore at Portland recently. She isto sing this month 
in Worcester, Plymouth and Cambridge, after which she 
will leave Boston for a seven weeks’ concert tour in the 
West. 

Miss Laura Webster's second musicale, given at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. C. Jones, New Bedford, Mass., on Monday 
evening, January 6, was a most brilliant success. The 
artists appearing on the occasion were Miss Lillian Shat- 
tuck, Miss Jennie Daniell, Miss Laura Webster, Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth-Cross, Mr. H. A. Greene and Miss Harriet A. 
Shaw. The program began with Schubert’s charming 
Joiellen quintet and a more finished rendering could not 
have been desired. Miss Shattuck’s leading was masterful 
and her phrasing most artistic. Miss Daniell’s viola play- 
ing was particularly musical and satisfactory. Miss Web- 
ster always plays with rare taste and finish and with per- 
fect intonation, and her work in the quintet was no excep- 
tion. The difficult and rather trying piano part was 
brilliantly and ably sustained by Mrs. Cross. The smooth- 
ness, finish and certainty of the ensemble were most perfect. 
Miss Webster's solos were eagerly looked for and she 
played with splendid breadth of tone and artistic finish the 
andante from the Davidoff A minor concerto and with 
delightful abandon Popper's Spanish Dance. After a per- 
sistent and enthusiastic recall she responded with Thorne’s 
Simple Aveu—given exquisitely. Miss Shaw’s harp solos 
were highly enjoyable, and the playing of one of her own 
compositions, Sehnsucht,called forth an enthusiastic demand 
for an encore, to which she graciously responded, writes a 
correspondent who was present at the concert. Miss Web- 
ster is to be congratulated upon the success of these 
musicales. 

Mrs. Chandler W. Smith was the soloist at the Riverdale 
Casino, Brookline, January 7. 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore sang at the Charlestown Club, 
at their second ladies’ night, January 8. 

Mrs. Alma Norton Brackett has engagements for con- 
certs in February that will be announced later. 

Mr. Lyman Brackett is organist at the Franklin Street 
Church, Somerville. 

February 2, at the Handel and Haydnconcert,when Verdi's 
requiem will be given, four of the soloists of the Damrosch 
Opera Company will sing. 

At the next concert of the Apollo Club Ondricek will be 
the soloist. 

The Fiedler Trio played at Melrose, January 3, a very 
successful concert. 

The students of the advanced classes will give a re- 
cital at the New England Conservatory of Music on Thurs- 
day evening. 

A concert in aid of the Industrial School for Crippled and 
Deformed Children was given at the residence of Mrs. 
Herbert M. Sears, 287 Commonwealth avenue, this week. 
Miss Sears played several piano solos, Mr. Josef Adam- 
owski delighted his hearers with his violin playing, 
Mr. Elliot Hubbard sang two songs and Mr. Clayton Johns 
handied the piano with his usual skill, Mr. A. W. Nicker- 
son sang selections from Neidlinger, Rotoli, Gustave de 
Suede and Nevin, and Mrs. Stoddard gave some charming 
songs. Everyone was enthusiastic over Mr. Sargent's 
singing. 

Mrs. S. B. Field and Miss Snelling were the accompanists. 


About 300 attended the benefit, and a goodly sum was 
realized, 

The music was in the central hall of the Sears’ new 
house, which can easily seat 800 people. At one end 
is an immense Sienna marble mantel and fireplace, with 
splendid chimney corner settles of the marble. The walls 
are hung with rare old tapestries, and at the opposite end 
the staircase winds up to the gallery above, out of which 
open the dining room, drawing rooms, library, &c. 

An organ recital was given at the Unitarian Church, 
Arlington, this week by Mr. Joshua Phippin. An attrac- 
tive program was presented. 

Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, accompanied by Mrs. Martha 
Dana Shepard, sang Chadwick's Thou Art So Like a 
Flower, Goring Thomas’ Winds in the Trees, Hatton’s 
Hark ! Hark! the Lark, and Bishop’s Should He Upbraid, 
at the Dorchester Club this week. 

Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau announce the following 
repertory for the first week of their grand opera season at 
Mechanics Building, beginning Monday, February 17: 
Monday, Faust, with Mmes. Melba, Scalchi, the De Reszkés 
and Victor Maurel ; Tuesday, Carmen, with Calvé, Saville, 
Lubert and Ancona; Wednesday, Lucia, with Melba, and 
Carmen, with Calvé; Thursday, Les Huguenots ; Friday, 
Tristan and Isolde (in German), with Jean dé Reszke, 
Kaschman, Marie Brema and Nordica; Saturday matinée, 
Carmen, with Calvé ; Saturday night, Falstaff, with Vic- 
tor Maurel in the title character. On Sunday evening, 
February 23, a grand sacred concert will be given. 

Mr, J, C. Bartlett will be the soloist at the concert Sun- 
day afternoon, at the Boston Athletic Association, given by 
the Boston Instrumental Club. 

Mrs. J. H. Long gave a small and delightfully informal 
musicale last Wednesday afternoon for one of her former 
pupils, Miss Laura Burnham, who has been studying 
abroad for the last two years. 

The Grace Church choir, of, Newton, gave its sixth an- 
nual concert in Eliot Hall, Newton, last Thursday night, 
assisted by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Harry Brooks Day was organist and director, and the 
soloists were Masters William F. Clapp and William D. 
Poole. 

Mrs. Charles F. Avery and Mrs. J. Edward Hollis have ar- 
tanged a benefit concert for Bessie Bell Collier, the child 
violinist, to be held at the Newton Club House next Thurs- 
day evening. Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker and Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands have tendered their services, and so have 
also the tenor and basso of the Arlington Street Quartet. 

The Weber Quartet will leave Boston to-morrow for a 
trip through New York State, returning January 25. Until 
that date they have an engagement booked for every 
evening. 

The Harvard glee and banjo clubs are to furnish the en- 
tertainment next Wednesday at the Riverdale Casino at 
Brookline. 

Paderewski entertained his countrywoman, Madame 
Modjeska, at supper Sunday. 

The Ladies’ Schubert Quartet will sing for the Seamen's 
Friend Society Monday afternoon. 

The first one of this winter's series of free concerts will 
be at Wells Memorial Hall at 4.80 Sunday afternoons. Last 
year ten of these concerts were given under the auspices of 
the South End Musical Union, many well known musicians 
contributing their services from time to time. One of the 
interesting things in connection with these concerts, which 
were regularly attended last year by about four hundred 
people, to whom free music wasa great pleasure, is that a 
chorus of thirty or forty voices of these attendants has been 
organized. These singers will give the last concert of the 
series this year themselves. 

Miss Mary A. Stowell, pianist, will give a concert at 
Steinert Hall Wednesday evening, January 22, assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Auld, soprano, and the Eichberg string 
quartet. Miss Stowell was the first pupil of Eugen d’Al- 
bert, and is now teacher of piano at Wellesley College. 
Miss Gertrude Auld, who will appear for the first time in 


Boston at this concert, is a Californian, who was a favorite 
pupil of Marchesi, and has lately made a hit in concerts in 
Paris and London. 

Mr. Leon Van Vliet, the well-known ‘cello soloist, played 
in Chicopee last Monday evening; Boston, Wednesday 
evening, and in Woonsocket Thursday evening. He is 
having a very busy season, 

The Boston Instrumental Club gave a concert at the Al- 
gonquin Club last Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Arthur W. Thayer, with his sixty lady musicians, 
will be heard at the Star Course concert next Monday 
night. Miss Lillian Chandler is the soloist. : 

The Fidelio Musical Club will meet in Palladio Hall, 
Roxbury, on January 16, when a miscellaneous program will 
be given. 

Miss Lucie A. Tucker, the contralto, will sing in Worces- 
ter Sunday, and next Thursday evening in Cliftondale. 

The Verdi Quartet sang at the banquet of the New 
England Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association on 
Wednesday evening, and on Friday evening at Town 
Hall, Stoughton, for the Columbia Club. 

The Adamowski Quartet appeared in Newport last 
Thursday evening. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo will be one of the attractions at the 
fourth Chickering invitation musicale in New York on 
January 21. 

The first of the Brookline and Jamaica Plain musicales 
was held at Mrs. Robert M. Morse’s on Tuesday. The 
second is on January 21 at the home of Mrs. A. David 
Weld. ‘ f 

Miss Lilian Carllsmith’s friends in Boston, as well as the 
public who know her only through her singing, will be in- 
terested to know that she comes to Boston this week with 
Francis Wilson’s opera company, at the Tremont. 

Miss Myra Pond, one of Mr. Lang's best pupils, will give 
a piano recital at Mrs. C. U. Th "on Monday at 11 
o'clock in the morning. 

At Miss Longfellow’s musicale in Cambridge Thursday 
evening Mr. Molé and Mr. Pourtau of the Symphony Or- 
chestra played and Miss Hall sang. 

Miss Edith Howe, the niece of Mrs. Virginia Howe, of 
South Boston, who played the second harp with Mr. 
Schuecker in the symphony concerts last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, is a pupil of Mr. Schuecker, only 
nineteen years of age. 

Miss Gertrude Auld, the new Californian high sopranc, 
who, as a protégée of Lady Dufferin, was introduced to suc- 
cess in concert in Paris and London, will make her début 
in Boston at a concert to be given January 22 at Steinert 
Hall. Miss Mary Stowell, who was the first pupil of Eugen 
d’Albert, and is now teacher of piano at Wellesley College, 
will play. 

The second recital of the children’s classes was given at 
the New England Conservatory of Music on Saturday at 3 
p.m. The twelve numbers from Bertini, Kullak, Taubert 
and others were interspersed with general exercises. 

Yvette Guilbert will give but one performance in Boston, 
at Music Hall, Friday evening, January 17. The sale of 
seats begins Monday morning, January 13. Mlle. Guilbert 
will be assisted by a regular concert company, and the pro- 
gramme will be made of operatic and ballad selections sung 
by Miss Amy Hartly, soprano; Miss Louise Engel, con- 
tralto; Mr. Warwick Ganor, baritone ; and Mr. Orlando 
Harley, tenor. Guilbert will sing nine numbers, as fol- 
lows: Part First. A—Les Ingénues; B—La Soularde; C— 
Linger Longer, Loo. Part Second. A—C’a fait toujours 
plaisir; B—La Pierreuse; C—La Lisette de Béranger. 
Part Third. A— A La Villette; B—Les Vierges ; C~Her 
Golden Hair Was Hanging Down Her Back. 

The sale of season tickets for the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany’s season of German opera began at 9 a. mM. Monday at 
the Boston Theatre. At a very early hour, despite the 
intense cold, a number of applicants were in line, and 
before the hour of opening a double file of would-be pur- 
chasers had been formed, which extended out from 
the lobby of the theatre into Washington street. There 
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were ladies as well as gentlemen in the line ; the regu- 
lar opera audience element was notably present and 
the speculator notably absent. All day the demand for 
tickets continued, and the German opera season is now an 
assured success. - 

Mr. Adolph Carpé gave a piano recital at the New 
England Conservatory of Music Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock. The program included numbers by Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Beethoven and Schumann. The analy- 
tical remarks were by Mr. Percy Goetschius. 

On Sunday evening, January 26, at the Boston Theatre, 
the choir of St. James’ Church, augmented to 300 voices, 
will sing Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Schubert's Twenty- 
third Psalm, arranged for female voices, also Bocherini’s 
suite for string instruments, and a motet by Palestrina. 
The vocalists will be assisted by most of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. Ricketson and Mr. 
Thomas E. Clifford, the baritone of the choir, and a noted 
basso whose name is not given. Sig. Augusto Rotoli will 
be the conductor. - 

Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, the harpist, has been very busy 
during the past few weeks. He has played for the Algon- 
quin Club, the Union Club of Providence, Mr. Parker's 
musicale at Franklin, Mass., the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Arlington Street Church, at Emil Tiffero’s con- 
cert, the Old South Church and other places. During the 
present month he is engaged for Mr. Morse’s musicale at 
Jamaica Plain, Madame de Angelis’ musicale, the Algon- 
quin Club, and at Manchester, N, H., South Framingham, 
Nashua, N. H., and Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Helen Apollonio, the ten year old cornetist, played 
at Haverhill] Opera House, Friday, January 10. 

A handsome oil painting was presented to Mr. Francis 
E. Woodward by his choir at the Every Day Church Christ- 
mas evening. 

The engagement of Dr. H. H. Haskell, son of Col. E. B. 
Haskell, of Auburndale, and Miss Marion Munger, of Port- 
land, Me., a niece of Miss Clara Munger, has been an- 
nounced, 

The musicale this week in Miss Marianna Guild's series is 
at Mrs. Charles Marsh's, on Commonwealth avenue, at 3 
o’clock Monday afternoon. 

Miss Lucie A. Tucker, the well-known contralto, sang at 
the residence of Mrs. Charles U. Thomas in this city last 
Sunday evening for the Y. M. C. A. of Chelsea. 

Miss Brema, of the Grand Opera Company, and Mr. 
Victor Harris, who came over from New York for Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears’ musicale on Friday, were at the Bruns- 
wick during their stay. 

Anita Riotte-Simmons. 
EMARKABLY flattering notices continue to 
pour inconcerning Anita Riotte-Simmons (the pupil of 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona who made such a successful début 
this season), and it seems safe to predict a great future for 
this young artist. The following are from notices of 
recent concerts : 

The Madrigal Society, of Bloomfield, N. J., opened its fifth 
season on Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Anita-Riotte Simmons will be remembered by many as 
appearing with the Mozart Club two seasons ago. But how 
changed! She now has a voice wonderfully flexible and delight- 
fully soft and clear inthe upper register. Her first entrance 
brought an encore, to which she responded with Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye, which she was compelled to repeat. The gem of the 
evening was the aria Sweet Bird, by Handel, with flute obligato 
The clear trill of the flute, followed by the bird-like notes of 
Mrs. Simmons, created genuine enthusiasm.— Bloomfield Record, 
December 20. 


Mrs. Simmon made a great success. She sang the solos in the 
cantata and Liberty, and aroused great admiration by her in- 
tensity of expression and dramatic fire. Her sole number, Les 
Filles de Cadix, was also encored, and in Handel’s Sweet Bird, 
with flute obligato, the audience simply went into raptures and 
demanded a repetition.—Newark Sunday Call, December 22, 








THE LADIES’ CHORAL CLUB. 

A largeand brilliant audience assembled in the Essex Lyceum 
on Tuesday evening at the first concert of the Ladies’ Choral 
Club, opening its sixth season. 

Grieg’s beautiful dramatic piece was most effectively sung. 
* * * But the principal interest is in the soprano solo, that of 
the wandering and homeless maiden who seeks the peaceful 
shelter of the convent. Mrs. Simmons took this part at very 
short notice, having been notified so late as Sunday last. She 
sang it with grand and even thrilling effect. The phrases are 
not much varied, but Mrs. Simmons invested each one with its 
own meaning, and gradually rose to a height of dramatic in- 
tensity which carried away the entire audience, so that the en- 
thusiastic applause at the close was plainly for her. She came 
out again and sang Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.—7%e Call, Decem- 
ber 28. 





Joncieres’ Lancelot.—The opera Lancelot, by Vic- 
torina Jonciéres, just accepted by the Paris Opéra, is based 
on Tennyson's Idylls of the King. The figure of Z/aine, 
soprano, makes a touching contrast with the violent, passion- 
ate character of Guinevere, mezzo soprano. The chief mas- 
culine roles are Lancelot, tenor; Arthur, baritone; and 
Alain of Dinan, basso. 
































PHILADELPHIA, January 11, 1896. 

T was only last week when I said that no money 

could pay for the vigor, dash and go obtaining in some 
performances, and that the stage sprites deserved all the 
credit for such unusually round and smooth achievements ; 
but the more I see of our artists the stronger grows my dis- 
belief in ghosts, and the more I am convinced that after all 
there is but one absolutely certain way to accomplish some- 
thing—work, work, work ! 

And these people must have worked earnestly and hon- 
estly, or else they could not have given as exquisite and 
flawless a performance of Rossini’s William Tell as they 
did on Wednesday. From whatever point of view that 
performance is judged it was excellent, and if I enumer- 
ate the merits of Messrs. De Backer, William Ted/, Pre- 
vost, Arnold, Malzac, First, and Mile. Loventz, Mati/da, 
it is only to state that the general excellence of the per- 
formance has not made the public insensible to the deserts 
of each individual artist. 

It was a night of enthusiasm all around, of boundless 
applause, which began with an encore to the overture, and 
did not end until the curtain fell after the last act. Mr. 
Hinrichs would do well to repeat the opera, for on that 
Wednesday night he surely dismissed a large house full of 
enthusiastic advertisers. 

On Monday was Faust, with Nevada as Marguerite, 
instead of Mile. Loventz, who had sung it before. I re- 
member to have remarked about the latter that her J/ar- 
guerite was a tritle Frenchy, but Nevada’s Marguerite 
was simply no Marguerite at all. Asa matter of course 
she sang the jewel song very well, but that could not make 
up for the total absence of any definite conception of the 
whole part. Nevada commands a large number of stage 
manceuvres, which only by their cleverness escape to be 
classed as ‘** gags,” but all the “‘stage business” in the 
world cannot form a substitute for artistic conception and 
definiteness of characterization. Her Marguerite was a 
continuous mingling of Mignon, Rosina, Dinorah, and 
the only traits conspicuously absent were the coyness and 
simplicity of Marguerite. That laugh at the death of 
Valentine, supposed to illustrate her suddenly growing in- 
sane, was especially ma/ réussé. 

A very similar lack of conception was noticeable in Miss 
Tracey's Santuzza on Thursday night; it seemed—of 
course this may be all wrong—therefore I say it seemed as 
if her sole aim was to look pretty, as irrespective of the 
dramatic requirements of the moment as her singing was 
of purity of intonation whenever she went aboveG; all this is 
very puzzling, for Miss Tracey has a fine voice, a finestage 
presence (this perhaps too much so for her little 7uriddu- 
Michelena) and a certain c/zc of movement, which clearly 
indicates artistic tendencies. As I do not like to assume 
that she ventured upon the stage with only half a training 
of voice and acting, what is it that makes her so unsatis- 
factory? I give it up. 

It was rather unfortunate for her that Mme. Koert-Kro- 
nold, who created Saniuzza in this country and originated 
a wonderfully strong type in it, had to appear right after 
her as Nedda, which she also created here, in Pagliacci. 
It was very refreshing to see a woman who knew what 
she wanted to do, who had a mind firmly made up, and 
who—which is not highly enough to be praised—knew to 
desist from any and all stage business that could in the 
least blurr the picture she held in her imagination; her 
Nedda was cast in one mold, not wanting in freedom and 
spontaneity, but coherent in all its parts, a fine artistic 
creation. 

The appearance of Miss Tracey in a socially prominent 
box immediately after having finished her San/uzza, and 
while her sister artist was at work on the stage, was not 
only a breach of unwritten theatrical law (which is, by the 
way,a written law in France, Italy and Germany), but also 
a piece of exceedingly bad taste for which there is no valid 
excuse. 

In Cavalleria Rusticana all the other parts were well 
given ; the little part of Zo/a, well sung and acted by Miss 
Fleming, A//7o as fine as ever by Del Puente, 7urriddu 
by Michelena according to his lights, and Mamma Lucia 
by Miss Synnerberg. 

In Pagliacci, however, everybody was new, except 


Nedda and Sy/vio, in which part Mr. Averill! has so much 
improved as to entitle him to great praise, The. duet in 
the first act was an arti tic feat long to be remembered. 
Monsieur Prevost had learned his Camo im three days, 
and sang and acted it very beautifully indeed ; Del Puente’s 
Tonio is not quite equal to some of Pis characters, but, 
nevertheless, on his own artistic plane, and Sig. Piroia 
earned a most deserved applause for his serenade as 
Harlequin. 

It remains only to remember one actor who displayed 
such tendency to ‘*getting rattled” as to totally dis- 
qualify him for the stage. The fact that he had nothing to 
say or sing was by no means a guarantee he would not do 
it, for the danger of a vocal outbreak was imminent, te 
judge from his general recalcitrant, seditious and sed-entary 
deportment ; it was the donkey who pulled the cart with 
Canio and Nedda on the stage and then struck for higher 
wages or something by persistently sitting and finally lying 
down. It created quite a little amusement, but the other 
actors wére too much for him, for in less than a minute his 
extempore was forgotten and they had recaptured the au- 
dience, who showered applause after applause upon them 


throughout the performance. 
CONSTANTIN V. STERNBERG. 








A Plea for Washington, 
ASHINGTON at last deserves to be heard 
from.” 
This startling announcement was made by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of Tue Musical. Courrer in a recent 
issue, and naturally it has given rise to this question: 

What have all the exceptionally fine musicians of Wash- 
ington been doing for several years that the appearance of 
the correspondent in concert is deemed the only musical 
feature of that city worthy of mention in Tue Musicar 
Courter? 

Washington has received its share of attention, I am told, 
from all the celebrated musicians. Paderewski, Ysaye and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra have been properly re- 
ceived and their work commented upon, but it is for the 
local musical life of each city that we wait expectantly. 
That Washington has such a life is certain, but that no one 
takes interest enough in it to comment upon it for the sake 
of art is equally evident. 

Where is there another city of the same size that supports 
two symphony orchestras? The Georgetown Orchestra is 
amateur, in a way, but does good work. The Washington 
Symphony Orchestra, under the directorship of Hermann 
Rakemann, is composed of Washington’s best musicians 
under the leadership of Washington’s finest violinist. As 
a proof of their power we need only call to mind the mas- 
terly way in which they accompanied The Messiah, recently 
given by the Choral Society under ‘the able director, 
Harry C. Sherman, Mus. Doc. 

There are many singing societies in Washington and a 
number of fine vocal soloists, but musicians, more than any 
other artists, require encouragement, and it is quite natural 
that dissatisfaction should be felt when small musical affairs 
are mentioned as the only result worthy of notice in a city so 
well equipped musically as Washington. No true art can 
live where petty jealousies are encouraged, and it never 
detracts from the glory of one musician to acknowledge the 
power of another. 

As these are the days of reform let us hope that Wash- 
ington’s correspondent to THe Musica, Courier will take 
the hint. A WASHINGTONIAN, 








Raoul Pugno.— M. R. Pugno lately gave a piano 
recital at Lyons, at which he played pieces by Bach; 
Beethoven, Hindel, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt, as well 
as some pieces of his own composition. 
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THE NEW SOCIETY. 


HE Seidl Society of Brooklyn exists no longer. 
Last Friday its title was changed to that of the 
Brooklyn Symphony Society, and Mr. Anton Seidl is 
not its conductor. We questioned some time ago the 
wisdom of Mr. Seidl’s action in throwing overboard a 
society named after him and one that was so potent 
in the field of music. His excuse that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House absorbs all of his attention is after 
all his own affair. That he was seriously jeopardizing 
the existence of such a valuable organization as the 
Seidl Society did not seem to bother him, so the 
society acted for itself and promptly. 

Theodore Thomas, whose name in this country 
stands for all that is associated with the cause of 
good music, a pioneer of «the classics, a worker for 
Wagner when that great master’s name spelled ridi- 
cule, Mr. Thomas, stronger and younger than ever, 
is engaged by the Brooklyn Symphony Society to 
conduct concerts under its auspices next March at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

This means much for Mr. Thomas, who was for so 
many years conductor of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society. It means that Mr. Thomas may return to 
this city—that Mr. Thomas may once more be at the 
head of the Philharmonic Society, and, if he so wills, 
a power in the land. 

We have frankly criticised Mr. Thomas’ mistakes 
in the past. We have done the same in the case of 
Mr. Seidl. Mr. Seidl will, of course, not be the con- 
ductor of the Brighton Beach concerts, and his labor 
for years thrown away. The old Seidl Society 
had no counterpart on earth. It was organized by 
Mrs. Laura Langford for artistic purposes only, and 
it has ever adhered to its high standard. With Mr. 
Thomas’ return new life will be infused intoit. Asa 
concert conductor pure and simple Mr. Thomas has 
no rival on this continent, A higher ideal in the per- 
formanee of symphonic musicis sure to result. This 
city as well as Brooklyn is in need of the change. 
Our Philharmonic Society is going from bad to worse; 
the Symphony Society Orchestra is now a peripatetic 
organization, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
despite it, leader, Mr. Paur, is walking off with all the 
laurels ; money it does not make, but that is the fault 
of the conductor, whois unpopular with the musical 
public. 

Who can tell what this spring’s election in the Phil- 
harmonic Society will bring forth? One thing, how- 
ever, seems certain: Mr. Theodore Thomas’ visit to 
New York will prove that the old affection for him 
burns brighter than ever and that he is needed just 
now in New York as well as in Brooklyn. 





OPERATIC REFORM. 


OME years ago lovers of opera hailed with rapture 
promises of reform. No more operas 4 I'Ita- 
lienne, with librettos of unintelligible plots, con- 
structed to give an air for the prima donna, an air 
for the tenor, an inevitable duo a'amore and a sextet 
to ring down the curtain. No more music written to 
display some basso’s Formés-like profundities, or 
some soprano’s Ilma di Murska skyrockets, with as 
much coloratura as could be worked in for some 
Zerlina-like soubrette. Above all, no more stars to 
monopolize the stage ‘‘ when only one is shining in 
the sky.” All this was to be changed. The opera 
was to be a unity in which libretto, score and inter- 
preters should eacb keep their proper proportion ; 
opera was to be one whole and perfect chrysolite, a 
work of art, to be executed, listened to and judged as 
awhole. But we now ask in our plaintive vernacu- 
lar, ‘‘ Where are we at?” 

We have still the same operas, week after week 
and season after season. Instead of the names of 
Donizetti, Bellini and Meyerbeer we are doomed to 
hear Gounod, Thomas and the early Meyerbeer-in- 
fluenced Wagner, while Verdi holds his ground, and 
is always with us. The librettos are as puzzling 
conundrums as ever. Goethe would not recognize 
his Faust and Shakespeare would have a fit at his 
Hamlet favoring us with a brindisi, and Wagner's 
texts—although they are to the other books as 
Hyperion to a Satyr—are they in themselves attrac- 
tive? At any rate, as we hear Wagner’s works, they 
like the others are under the baneful influence of the 
stars. Impresarii seem less than ever inclined to 
blame the might of stars and angels. We have stars 
male and stars female, stars rising and, alas! stars 
setting, and still have choirs of virgins *‘melting not 
with Vesta's fires,” as they gaze, without listening, 
on the romantic form of De Reszké or sigh vainly at 





the graces of the sweet Narcissus of the day, Pol 
Plangon. Indeed, we have seen a return to bygone 
days and fragments of an opera given to exhibit the 
star, only in place of Emma Abbott and the mad 
scene in Lucia we have Calvé—powers eternal, such 
names mingled !—and the mad scene in Hamlet. At 
the bottom nothing is changed ; like life /ofcra est 
quotidienne ! 

And where are the novelties that were promised to 
our weary souls? We have not heard that charming 
piece, Le Roi d’Ys, nor the very successful Le Cid, 
nor even the effective, if sensational, L’Attaque du 
Moulin, and others that have been produced with fa- 
vorable reception in Berlin, Vienna, London and 
elsewhere. Are we so dependent that we cannot be 
trusted to express our judgment on any work unless 
it comes to our shores with the stamp of universal 
European approval? The only new piece at our Met- 
ropolitan Opera House thus far has been La Navar- 
raise, a melodrama, saved only by the extraordinary 
genius of the incomparable Calvé, and fragments 
of a futile trifle Le Pecheur des Perles, thirty- 
three years old. At Daly’s we saw a slaughter 
of the innocents in his production of Hansel und 
Gretel; and yet it would not have been beneath 
the dignity of our first lyric stage to have pro- 
duced this pretty fairy tale, which was given 
forty-eight times in 1894 in Berlin, as well as the 
Greek volksmarchen of Philemon and Baucis or the 
Italian gory drama of I Pagliacci, In the present 
state of affairs, when nothing but hackneyed works 
can obtain a hearing with us, it is idle to expect that 
the ‘‘ New World will redress the balance of the Old” 
in the case of many works of merit which local taste 
or local prejudices have deprived of popularity at 
home. It is still more an idle dream to expect the 
first production of a new opera. Not that we want 
composers, but that we want the courage to give the 
unknown one a chance to show what stuff he is made 
of. Could not New York, if it had been really musi- 
cal, really disposed to foster and encourage art, have 
had the fremitre of Vineta by the former conductor 
of our Liederkranz? 





THE PUDOR EXHIBITION. 
EINRICH PUDOR has published a catalogue for 
his own exhibition (Ziner-Austellung), to which 
he has prefixed this preface, explaining why he is 
compelled to make an exhibition of himself : 

‘*I wish people to know me; I wish people to know 
whatIam. I have not only musical feeling, not only 
poetic feeling. but in addition to ears I have also 
eyes, taste, a sense of all senses and many other gifts 
of nature. I cannot, therefore, exhibit myself merely 
as a musician or as a poet ; I must present myself also 
as a painter, as a sculptor, as an architect, as a 
creator of artistic works.” 

Some men are born musicians, some sculptors, 
some painters ; but all these who use only one sense, 
are they not like men who use only one arm—crip- 
ples? Are these men who stunt their other faculties 
not criminals? Are they not like men who cash one 
check out of a hundred in their possession—fools? 
Pudor therefore holds it to be his duty to cultivate 
all the faculties which nature and his parents have 
givenhim. Whether he may be able to cultivate all 
his faculties is, he confesses, another question, for 
these faculties are infinite, his lifetime short. Here 
is the tragedy. But as it is his duty to cultivate his 
faculties, it is his duty to exhibit them when culti- 
vated. ‘Cultivated faculties that are not exhibited 
are like trees that bloom and bloom and bear no 
fruit.” 

This, it will be seen, is merely another way of say- 
ing that ‘‘Art is long and time is fleeting,” and that 
the man wiuo hides his talent is an unprofitable ser- 
vant, two truths which it is good to repeat when we 
hear of poets who write and musicians who compose, 
but who profess to be so refined that they will not 
exhibit their works to a world that, in their fastidious 
conceit, they deem unfit to appreciate them. There is 
much subject for reflection in what he says of artistic 
work: ‘‘I have, for example, a sense for color. I 
cultivate this sense for color. I am so filled with rap- 
ture, so inspired with the glories of color in the world, 
that I must express it, I must exhibit it. Hence the 
artist does not represent the outer world, but the 
inner world ; the essential of all art is the inner world 
displayed by aid of the outer world.” 

Another obvious truth; that technic and form and 
expression are in themselves nothing unless there is 
something to express, some feeling or some idea be- 
hind them, The great mathematician Euler, who 
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had studied profoundly acoustical and musical 
theories, once, it was said, wrote a fugue. A com- 
mittee of musicians sat upon it and pronounced it 
perfect, but when it was performed they just shud- 
dered and fled. There was nothing in it. 

Pudor repudiates the charge of vanity; he is any- 
thing but vain, in fact he is very modest. He claims 
no credit for the conditions that have made him what 
‘ heis ; all the more therefore is he bound to appreciate 
the faculties due to such conditions. He gives ex- 
amples of his creative power only to show what na- 
ture has done and how she has doneit. To-day it is 
of the utmost importance to show men that they are 
not only manifoldly but harmoniously endowed by 
nature, and he writes: ‘‘I claim to be the first who 
not only teaches harmonious humanity (Menschthum), 
but also lives it.” Pudor seems, when he calls him- 
self the first, to have forgotteu Goethe, whose life 
was devoted to teaching and living a harmonious, 
many-sided life. Perhaps, too, he overlooked Rich- 
ard Wagner, whose pre-eminence is due to the fact 
that he was not merely the musician, the dramatist, 
the scenic artist, the incisive writer, but all these 
combined with many-sided culture, 

Then Pudor has visions of the future. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion of the sale of works of art will be solved "—he 
takes his example from painting—‘‘ when colored 
photography is a success. Then true copies of a 
picture can be made, the copies sold and the original 
preserved in the artist’s studio. Then we shall have 
more Liner-Austellungen, perhaps an international 
convention may be formed to gather all the works of 
famous artists at their birthplace in a special Ziner- 
Austellung. Thus a Diirer museum in Nuremberg, 
a Titian museum in Venice. I love London, but a 
Diirer museum in London is a piece of nonsense. I 
love America, but a Titian in New York is a mon- 
strosity (Unding).” Oh, the poverty of our language ! 
Who dares write Unthing? ‘If I succeed in erect- 
ing the projected art temple for the reception of my 
works in my second father city—a statue temple, a 
picture gallery, a graphic hall, a hall for art works— 
the sphere of art enjoyment and art study will gain 
much.” 

The next paragraph, is decidedly amusing: ‘On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that a man so 
tichly blessed and so profusely endowed by nature 
and so profusely creative must also live profusely 
(verschwenderisch). 1 shall be able to show what I 
can perform when I dispose of material means that 
even in the most remote degree correspond to my 
intellectual means. Here, too, harmony would be 
desirable.” True, O Pudor, but where are the 
means, the rocks, the spondulix, to come from? Echo 
answers, Where? Here we are, spendthrifts in pen, 
ink and paper, but the public will only pay us 10 
cents acopy. Woe is us! 

Finally, Pudor in his Aphorisms for a Second 
Pudor Exhibition exclaims: ‘‘ The most dangerous 
thing, practically speaking, to-day is for a richly en- 
dowed man to say that he is richly endowed. I know 
that I should materially be better off if I acted 
modestly ; is it then despicable if I, in spite of all, do 
not hold with the vulgarians of whom Shakespeare 
speaks?” Go on, Pudor, and prosper; blow your own 
horn and advertise yourself, for great is advertising 
and it prevails ! 








ABSORPTION BY AN ELECT. 
HE days are with us when qualifications of re- 
markable excellence in the world of music are 
threatened with a casting into irretrievable shade by 
the glamorous light of some two or three individuals 
of supreme accomplishment in separate paths of 
musical art. 

Alas! no other groove of art presents to us in this 
same way as does music the absorption of interest 
by one successful individual to the practical extinc- 
tion of alarge number of truly gifted artists. The 
public has learned to whet its gorge on a fad and 
satisfy itself that what it hears from one vaunted 
source is the very last and completest word to be 
uttered in this same channel of art. A lionized pian- 
ist fills every gap and claims for his time all the 
piano-hearing clientéle there may be. The vaunted 
violinist does the same thing. So does the star tenor 
or soprano, the man and woman most in vogue at the 
opera. Or it may be a contralto, baritone or bass, or 
a cellist, or any other vocal or instrumental artist 
vaunted and adulated for the nonce, 

These individuals resemble much the shark who 
needs for his huge size all the water available in 


whatever section of the ocean he chooses to abide, 


and who swallows down easily fish of smaller 
growth, but often very rare meat of whom the good 
fishers in water never have chance to hear. They. 
don’t always set out to do this by design. It is the 
public which converts them into sharks, and a shark 
once a shark cannot allow other fish to swim and be 
nice meat for the cautious, judicious angler’s hook, so 
he swallows them all down and gives no epicureans 
in fish meat a chance to test their ofttime fine and 
dainty flavor. The huge and plashing presence of 
the shark absorbs sufficingly all the piscatorial in- 
terest there may exist. 

Now the suggestion is not put forward that artists 
gain their reputation on anything but sterling, su- 
perior merit. If a man finds himself in a position of 
musical supremacy he has indisputably done the 
work which deserves to place him there. The fact 
in question is that, while no man finds himself in a 
position which he has not legitimately earned, a large 
number of men find themselves out of that position 
+who might honorably occupy it if they had but a 
chance. The pernicious system, however, of absorp- 
tion by stars causes these same useful and skillful 
members of an artistic profession to commonly fall 
into a painfully ignored desuetude. 

No one man or woman has ever been recorded to 
unite within himself or herself all the virtues of any one 
single art. They may claim pre-eminence on a rare 
combination of gifts, but it would be super-artistic, 
as well as superhuman, to assume that everything de- 
sirable in piano playing may be concentrated in one 
pianist, or that all the perfected details in any one 
style of singing may be discovered with any one ex- 
ponent of any one particular school. 

There is an immensity to be learned and enjoyed 
outside what the very greatest luminaries can show 
us. These shining lights are created ordinarily—and 
justly created—for a remarkable, sympathetic union 
of the main qualities which constitute great art. 
Others possess these qualities united in a lesser 
degree, but they often possess in addition some one 
ortwo qualities perfected separately in greater degree, 
but which the blindness of the starsystem prevents 
from being acknowledged. Just as much as we have 
minor poets, who, however, as indicated, do not find 
their merits obliterated by major lights, we have also 
so-called minor pianists. Often enough these so-es- 
teemed minor pianists might be major ones if fortu- 
itotts chance hit the head of the nail of their career at 
the right moment. Many a good artist who might 
have made the world ring is despoiled of his chances 
by precedent, for the world has only room fora few 
large echoing successes at a time, and who comes 
first gets the place in music as in many another sta- 
tion of life. So they suffer. 

But they should suffer less than a fatuous, absorbed 
public allow them to suffer, for they have many vir- 
tues to unfold, many specific qualities developed in a 
high degree which can be found wanting in the per- 
formances of our prescribed luminaries. And in the 
condensation of qualities they are frequently marked 
artists, although without opportunity to impress it on 
the public. In separate matters of detail each one is 
sure to have compassed something of value to which 
it would well pay us to listen. 

From Bach to Chopin is a step. Among pianists 
some play both schools, with all the steps between, ex- 
ceedingly well. A pianist who is not a genre pianist 
like Pachmann, but who with a superb technic and 
tich born temperament can cover the field from early 
classic piano playing to the very latest romantic so- 
norous utterance, is naturally acclaimed a great pian- 
ist. But there can be many corners, even many 
heights, to which his talent may not pervade. In view 
of his elasticity of grasp, this may be forgotten in his 
general approval, but it should not be forgotten that 
many enforcedly obscure pianists—at least compara- 
tively obscure—have light to throw in various ways 
on places that he has missed. 

Which all resolves itself into a plea for mediocrity 
—mediocrity when things are taken in one individual 
as a whole, but which may be superiority in separate 
instances. It is not unnatural that a big star whose 
claim to reputation rests on a basis of rare artistic 
combination should gather the largest of the music- 
loving public of his school, But what is to become 
of the army of excellent artists whom superlative 
genius—to say nothing of the merits of chance—has 
not placed in the single stellar absorbent place. 
They possess more power to educate and to please 
than three-fourths of a musical public can under- 
stand; but even for the elect among the musicianly 





they have numerous illuminate touches and specific 





points of intelligent reading which escape the consti- 
tuted prophets. 

It is well to appreciate great genius where the 
world has already set its seal, but it would be rather 
better, it seems, to discover genius at first hand 
sometimes, and lay a label on merits which certainly 
do exist, but are unnoticed, and need only the sup- 
port of an intelligent public to flourish and prosper. 

There should be room for the planet and the satel- 
lites. The satellites oceasionally might take the 
place of the planets. That is a matter of the throwing 
of dice. Whogets the place in the rattle keeps it. But 
what a benefit for art and artists wilfully obscured if 
only the public judged for itseif and estimated all 
virtue wherever found at its proper worth. 

eee ee 


ALD IN ONE EVENING. 


E have from time to time in different portions of 
this paper, and even in its editorial columns, 
drawn attention to the mistaken habit so strongly in 
vogue with New York musicians of giving too many 
entertainments on oneevening. The concert columns 
of last season were punctuated with comments on this 
evil and at the opening of the present season the note 
of warning was struck in an admonitory article which 
pointed out in detail the ill consequences of this old- 
time custom, and cautioned musicians against an 
entry upon the same during the season 1895-6, 

But alltono purpose. The vigor with which the 
old habit is renewed, the apparent impossibility it 
seems to be for musicians to discover that there can 
be any but one evening or occasionally two in a week 
upon which to sing or play in public is more patent 
than ever, The record this season up to the present 
averages about eight concerts weekly. Of these eight 
the average will be found to have transpired at the 
rate of five on one evening and three on another, If 
only halls could be provided for the entire eight to 
take place on one evening, there seems little doubt 
but thatthey would doso, Each man’sidea seems to 
be that since So-and-So gives his concert on Tuesday, 
Tuesday is necessarily concert day and the only day 
on which his concert can take place. He hears that 
two or three others have also decided on Tuesday, 
which makes it much more important and desirable. 
Wednesday would on no account do, for nobody is 
giving a eoncert on Wednesday. The day is vacant. 
From the persistency with which one single date is 
pursued, this would appear to be the prevailing mode 
of reasoning. 

Now, apart from the desire to draw an audience— 
and New York concert goers are not in such plethorie 
number that a second or third concert on the same 
evening may not exhaust them—there is the desire 
and necessity with the majority of these concert giv- 
ers to be critically heard and considered. At the 
present rate, while many empty hours fall to the 
critic’s hands, the habit of half a dozen concerts tak- 
ing place at the same moment makes it an impossi- 
bility to hear more than a fraction of each affair, and 
dispossesses him of all power to do any justice to any 
one separately. It further afflicts him with a race- 
about flurry which is as uncomfortable for his physical 
well-being as it is productive of impoverished frac- 
tional results for the persons in whose caase it is 
made. 

How artists who are usually long-headed in their 
projections of every detail, commercial as well as 
artistic, can be so blind to their own interests is mys- 
terious. They give concerts to be heard, most often 
to be criticised and written about, if possible, and yet 
at the same time they pursue a systematic plan of 
frustrating their own purposes in advance which 
seems incredibly stupid. _How can they possibly be 
heard? How can people hear what goes on in Car- 
negie, Chickering, Mendelssohn and Liederkranz 
halls at the same time? It is an extremely easy 
matter to find out in advance exactly what concerts 
are to take place and avoid the clash, with its conse- 
quent compulsory neglect. 

It will come to this if they do not look out. People 
with an opinion to givé will refuse to be hustled in 
this unnecessary fashion from one point to another 
without opportunity to do themse!ves or their subject 
justice in the attempt. There are some occasions 
when a number of concerts are obliged to be given 
on one evening, but they are in the minority. What 
we allude to are the numerous evenings filled by New 
York resident musicians, who might quite as well 
choose one date as another, and which are followed 
by vacant evenings of dead silence and inactivity. 

This is a word to the wise, and if ignored further 
let the concert givers take the consequences. 
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THE QUEST OF THE ELUSIVE. 


TOLD Michael to look sharply to his horse. It was 
growing dusky; a few bits of torn clouds, unre- 
solved modulations of nebulous lace, trembled over 
the pink pit in the west, wherein had sunk the sun, 
and one evening star, silver pointed, told the tale 
of another spent day. 

Michael was surly, I was impatient, and the groom, 
who lagged in the rear, whistled softly, but I knew 
that both men were tired and hungry, and so were the 
horses. The road, hard and free of dust, echoed the 
resilient hoof-falls of our beasts. The early evening 
was finely cool, for it was the month of September, 
and we had lost our way. Green fields on either side, 
and before us the path declined down a steep slope, 
that lost itself in huddled foliage. 

Michael spoke up: 


“We areastray. I knew this damnable excursion 


would lead to no good.” 

I gently chided him. ‘ Pooh, you braggart! Even 
Arnold, who rides a brute a world too wide for him, 
has not uttered a complaint. 
ladyship heard you now!” 

His face grew hard as he muttered : 

‘*Her ladyship! may all the saints in the calendar 


Brave Michael, if her 


watch over her ladyship! But I wish she had never 
taken you at your hot headed word. Then we would 
not have launched upon this madcap adventure.” 

I grew stern. ‘‘Her ladyship, I bid you re- 
member, my worthy man, is our mistress, and it ill 
behooves you to question her commands, especially 
in the presence of a groom.” 

Michael growled, and then the sudden turn in the 
road started our horses on a gallop and for a quarter 
of an hour we threshed our way ahead in the twilight. 
We had entered a small thicket when an ejaculation 
from Arnold—who had been riding abreast—brought 
us all up toa sharp standstill. 

“There's a light,” said the groom in a most tran- 
quil manner, pointing his heavy crop stick to the left. 

How we missed seeing the inn from the crest of the 
hill was strange. For a hundred yards away stood a 
low, red tiled house, lights burning downstairs, and 
an unmistakable air of hostlery for man and beast. 
We veered at once in our course, and in a few minutes 
were hallooing for the host or the hostler. 

‘Now I hope that you are satisfied, my friend,” I 
said exultantly to Michael, who only grunted as he 
swung off his animal. Arnold followed, and soon we 
were chatting with an amiable old man in a white cap 
and apron, who had run out of the house when we 
shouted. 

“Amboise?"” he answered me when I told him of 
our destination. ‘‘ Amboise; why, sirrah, you are a 
good five leagues from Amboise! Step within and 
remain here for the night. I have plenty of conven- 
ience for you and your suite.” 

I glanced at Michael, but he was busily employed 
in loosening his pistols from the holster, and Arnold, 
in company with a lame man, led the horses to the 
stable. There was little use in vain regrets. The 
other had the start of the half day, and surely we 
could go no further that night. I gritted my teeth 
and an oath as the little fat landlord led us into the 
house. 


In half an hour we were smoking our pipes before 
a lively fire—the night had grown chilly—and enjoy- 
ing silently recollections of a round of beef and sev- 
eral bottles of fortifying burgundy. 

Our groom had gone to bed, and I soon saw that I 
could get nothing out of Michael for the present. He 
stared moodily into the fire, and I noticed that his 
pistols were handy. The host came in and asked my 





permission to join us. He felt, he explained, lonely, 
for he was a widower, and his only son was away 
in the world somewhere. I was very glad to ease 
myself with some gossip. My heart was not quite at 
peace with this expedition of ours. I knew what 
her ladyship asked of us was much, so much that 
only a bold spirit and a thirst for the unknown could 
pardon the folly of the chase. 

I bade the innkeeper to take a seat at the fire and 
soon we fell to chatting like ladies’ maids. He wasa 
Norman and curious as a cat. He opened his in- 
quiries delicately. 

** You have ridden far and fast to-day, my sir. Your 
horses were all but done for. Yet there is no cloud 
of war inthe sky and you are too far from Paris to 
be honorable envoys. I hope you like our country?” 

I dodged his tentative attempt at prying by asking 
him a question myself, 

**You don’t seem to have many guests, good host? 
Yet do I hardly wonder atit. You are all but swal- 
lowed up in the green and too far from the main 
traveled road.” 

The little man sighed and said in sad accents: 
‘**Too true, yet the Scarlet Dragon was once a thriv- 
ing place, a fine money breeding house. Before my 
son went away—” 

I interrupted him. 
where is he now?” 

The other became visibly agitated and puffed at his 
pipe some minutes before replying. 

‘‘ Alas, worthy sir,” he said at last in a lower key, 
“‘my son dare not return here for reasons I dare not 
divulge. Indeed this was no cheerful house for the 
boy. He had his ambitions and he left me to pursue 
them.” 

“What does he do, this youngsfer?” interrupted 
Michael, in his gruffest tones. The landlord started. 

‘Indeed, good sir, I could not tell you, for I know 
not myself.” 

‘“‘Humph!” grunted my sullen companion, but I 
observed his suspicious little eyes fixed persistently 
on the man of the inn. 

I turned the talk, which had threatened to languish. 
The old man did not relish the questions about his 
son, and began deploring the pocr crops. At this 
juncture an indefinable feeling that we were losing 
time in stopping at this lonely place came upon me. 
I am not superstitious, but I swear I felt ill at ease 
and confused in my plans. 

On bended knee I had sworn to my lady that I 
would bring back to her unharmed the fugitive, and I 
would never return to her empty handed, confessing 
failure. Michael's queer behavior disconcerted me. 
From the outset of the chase he had turned sour and 
inaccessible, and now he was so surly, so ill tempered, 
that I feared he would pick a quarrel at the slightest 
provocation with our host. 

With a strange sinking at the heart I asked about 
our horses. 

*‘ They will be attended to, my sirs ; my servant is 
a good boy. He is handy, although he can’t get 
about lively, for he was thrown in a turnip field from 
our only donkey.” 

I was in no mood for this sort of chatter and quizzed 
the fellow as to our beds. 

“* We must be off early in the morning, for we have 
important business to transact at Amboise before the 
sun sets to-morrow,” I testily remarked. 

** At Amboise—h'm, h’m! Well, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that you can reach Amboise by stroke of 
noon; and so you have business at Amboise, eh?” 

I saw Michael's brow lower at this wheedling little 
man’s question, and answered rather hastily and 
imprudently : 

“Yes, business, my good man, important business, 
as you will see when we return this road to-morrow 
night with the prize we are after.” 

Michael jumped up and cried ‘‘ Damnation!” and 
I at once saw my mistake. The landlord's manner 
instantly altered. He looked at me triumphantly 
and said: 

“Beds, beds! but, my honored sirs, I have no beds 
in the house. I forgot to tell you that no guest has 
been upstairs for years, for certain reasons. Indeed, 
sirs, 1 am so embarrassed! I should have told you 
at once I only have a day trade. My regular custom- 
ers would not dare to stop here over night, for the 
house”—here a cunning, even sinister, look spread 
over the fellow’s fat face—‘‘the house bears an evil 
reputation.” 

Michael started and crossed himself, but not I. I 
suspected some deep devilry afloat, and determined 
to discover it. 


‘““Your son, what is he, and 





“So ho! Haunted, eh? Well, ghosts and old 
women’s stories shan’t make me budge until dawn. 
Go fetch more wine and open it here, mine host of 
the Scarlet Dragon,” I roared. The little man was 
nonplussed, hesitated a moment and then trotted off. 

I saw that Michael was at last aroused. 

‘What diabolical fooling is this? If the place is 
haunted, I'm off.” 

**I’m damned if I am,” I said, quite bravely, and 
more wine appeared. We both sat down. 

The air had become nipping, and the blaze on the 
hearth was reassuring. Besides, the wind had grown 
querulous, and I didn’t fancy a ride at midnight, even 
though my lady's quest was an urgent one. 

Michael held his peace as the wine was poured out, 
and | insisted on the landlord drinking with us. We 
finished two bottles, and I sent for more. I foresaw 
that sleep was out of the question, and so determined 
to make a night of it. 

“Touching upon this ghost,” I began, when the 
other bade me in God's name not to jest. There were 
some things, he said, not to be broached in honest, 
Christian company. 

“A fig for your scruples!" I cried, emptying my 
glass; my head was hot, and I felt bold. “A fig, I 
say, for your bogie man nonsense! Tell me at what 
time doth this phantom choose to show itself.” The 
landlord shivered and drew his seat closer to the 
fire. ’ 

“Oh, sir, do not jest! What I tell you is no matter 
for rude laughter. Begging your pardon for my 
offer, if you will be patient I will relate to you the 
story, and how my misfortune came from this awful 
visitant.” 

Even Michael seemed placated, and after I nodded 
my head in token of assent the landlord related to us 
the story of 


THE HAUNTED HARPSICHORD. 


Once upon a time. sirs, when the great and good 
Louis, sixteenth of his name, was King of France, this 
domain was the property of the Duc of Langlois. 
The duc was proud and rich, and prouder and haugh- 
tier was his duchesse, who was born Berri. Ah! they 
were mighty folk then, before the revolution came, 
with its sharp axes to clip off their heads. This inn 
was the stable of the chateau, which stood off yonder 
in the woods. Alas! nothing remains of it to-day but 
a few blackened foundations, for it was burned to the 
earth by the red devils in 93. But at the time I speak 
of the chateau was a big, rich palace, full of gay folk; 
all the nobility came there, and the Duchess ruled 
the land. 

She was crazy for music, and to such lengths did she 
go in her madness that she even invited as her guests 
celebrated composers and singers, The duc was 
old fashioned and hated these crazy people who lived 
only to hum and strum, He would have none of them, 
and quarrels with his duchesse were of daily occur- 
rence. Indeed, irs,s so bad did it become that he 
swore he would leave the house if Messire Gluck, or 
Messire Piccini. or any of the other strolling vaga- 
bonds—so the duc called them—entered his chateau. 
And he kept his word, did the duc. The Chevalier 
Gluck, a fine, shapely man, was invited down by the 
duchesse and amused her and her guests by playing 
his wonderful tunes on the beautiful harpsichord in 
the great salon, 

The duc would have none of this nonsense and 
went to Paris, where he amused himself gambling and 
throwing gold into his mistresses’ laps. The duchesse 
kept right on, and then the gossips of the neighbor- 
hood began to wag their busy tongues. The lady of 
the chateau was getting very fine pleasure from the 
company of the handsome Austrian chevalier. It 
was whispered that the Queen, Marie Antoinette, had 
looked with favorable eyes upon the composer, and, 
furthermore, had lent him certain money to further 
his schemes for reforming the stage. 

Reform, forsooth ! all he cared for was the company 
of the duchesse, and he vowed that he could make 
better music at the chateau than up in noisy Paris, 
On a fine afternoon it is said that it was no uncom- 
mon sight to see the Chevalier all togged up in his 
bravest court costume, sword. and all, sitting at his 
harpsichord playing ravishing music. This was out 
in the pretty little pare back of the chateau, and the 
duchess would sit at Gluck’s side and pour out cham- 
pagne for him. All this may have been idle talk, but 
at last the duc got wind of the rumors, and one night 
he surprised the pair playing a duo on the harpsi- 
chord, and stabbed them both dead. 

Since then the chateau was burned down, but the 
place has been haunted. I myself, good gentlemen, 
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have heard ghostly music, and I swear to you—— 

‘Oh, my God, listen, listen |” 

‘* What damnable nonsense!” blurted out Michael. 

I cautioned silence, and we all listened. The old 
man had slid off his chair, and his face was chalky 
white. Michael’s ugly mouth was half opened in his 
black beard, and I confess that I felt rather chilly. 

Music, faint, tinkling we certainly heard. It came 
with the wind in little sobs, and then silence would 
settle about us, 

‘*It’s the Chevalier Gluck, and he is playing to his 
duchesse out in the fields. See, I will open the door 
and show you,” whispered the fat landlord. 

He went slowly to the door and we followed him 
breathlessly. The door was pushed open and we 
peeredout. The wind was still high and the moon 
rode among rolling boulders of yellow, fleecy clouds. 

‘There, there over yonder, look ; Mother of Christ, 
look at the ghost!” and the old man pointed a shaking 
hand, 

Just then the moonlight was blackened by a big 
cloud, and we heard the tinkling music of a harpsi- 
chord again, but could see naught. The sounds were 
plainer now, and presently resolved into the rhyth- 
mic accents of a gavotte. But it seemed far away 
and oh, so plaintive ! 

‘* Hark,” said Michael in a hoarse voice. ‘‘That’s 
the gavotte from Pagliacci. Listen! Don’t you re- 
member it?” 

“Pshaw!" I said roughly, for my nerves were all 
astir. ‘‘It’s the Alceste music of Gluck.” 

** Look, look, gentlemen!” called our host, and as 
the moon glowed again in the blue we saw at the 
edge of the forest a white figure; saw it, I swear, al- 
though it vanished at once and the music ceased. I 
started to follow, but Michael and the old man seized 
my arms, the door was closed with a crash, and we 
found ourselves staring blankly into the fire, and all 
feeling a bit shaken up. 

It was Michael's turn to speak. ‘‘ You may do what 
you please, but I stay here for the night, no sleep for 
me,” and he placed his pistols on his knee. 

I looked at the landlord and I thought I saw an ex- 
pression of disappointment on his face, but I was not 
sure. He made some excuse about being tired and 
went out of the room. We spent the rest of the 
night in gloomy silence. We did not speak five words, 
for I saw that conversation only irritated my com- 
panion. 

At dawn we went out into the sweet air and I called 
loudly for Arnold, who looked sleepy and out of sorts 
when he appeared. The fat old man came to see us 
off and smilingly accepted the gold I put into his 
hand for our night’s reckoning. 

‘*Au revoir, my old friend,” I said as I pressed the 
unnecessary spur into my horse’s flank. ‘‘ Au revoir, 
and look out for the ghost of the gallant Chevalier 
Gluck. Tell him, with my compliments, not to play 
such latter day tunes as the gavotte from I Pagliacci.” 

‘**Oh, I'll tell him, you may be sure,” said he quite 
drily. : 

We saluted and dashed down the road to Amboise, 
where we hoped to capture our rare prize. 

We had ridden about a mile when a dog attempted 
to cross our path. We all but ran the poor brute 
down. 

“Why, it’s lame!” exclaimed Arnold. 

‘Oh, if it were but a lame man, instead of a dog!” 
fervently said the groom, who was in the secret of 
our quest, 


A horrid oath rang out on the smoky morning air. 
Michael, his wicked eyes bulging fiercely, his thick 
neck swollen with rage, was cursing like the army in 
Flanders, as related by Uncle Toby. 

**Lame man! why, damn it, that hostler was lame! 
Oh, fooled, by God! cheated, fooled, swindled and 
tricked by that dirty scamp and scullion of the inn! 
Oh, we've been nicely swindled by an old wives’ tale 
of a ghost!” 

I stared in sheer amazement at Michael, wondering 
if the strangely spent night had upset his reason. He 
could only splutter out between his awful curses : 

** Gluck, the rascal, the ghost, the man we're after ! 
That harpsichord—the lying knave—that tune—I 
swear it wasn’t Gluck—oh, the rascal has escaped 
again! The ghost story—the villain was told to scare 
us out of the house—to put us off the track. A thou- 
sand devils chase the scamp!"” And Michael let his 
head drop on the pommel of his saddle as he fairly 
groaned in the bitterness of defeat, 

I had just begun a dignified rebuke, for Michael's 
language was inexcusable, when it flashed upon me 
that we had been indeed duped. 

‘* Ah,” I criedin my fury, ‘‘ of course we were taken 
in! Of course his son was the lame hostler, the very 
prize we expected to bag! Oh Lord! what will we 
say to my lady? We are precious sharp! I ought to 
have known better. That stuff he told us! Langlois, 
pshaw, Berri—pouf! A Berri never married a Lan- 
glois and I might have remembered that Gluck wasn’t 
assassinated by a jealous duc. What shall we do?” 

We all stood in the middle of the road, gazing 
stupidly at the lame dog that gave ustheclue. Then 
Arnold timidly said : 

‘* Hadn't we better go back to the inn?” 

Instantly our horses’ heads were turned and we 
galloped madly back on our old tracks. Not a word 
was uttered until we reined up in front of the lonely 
house, which looked more haunted by daylight than it 
did the night before. 

“What did I tell you?” suddenly cried Michael. 

** What do you mean?” I asked. ‘‘ Overthere, you 
blind bat !” he said, coarsely and impatiently, and pull- 
ing out his pistol he fired twice, thrice and a low 
melodious sound followed the reports of his weapon. 
When the smoke cleared away I saw that he had fired 
at an old harpsichord which stood against a tree, fac- 
ing the house. 

“The ghost!” we yelled, and then we laughed 
consumedly. But the shots that hit the old-fashioned 
instrument had a greater result. The old fat man 
appeared on the edge of the forest and he waved a 
large napkin as a flag of truce, With him was the 
lame hostler. ; 

**Mercy, gentlemen, mercy, we beseech you!” he 
cried, and we soon surrounded both and bound 
them securely. 

“You will pay dearly for the trick you put 
upon us, my man,” said Michael grimly, and, walking 
our horses, we went by easy stages toward the 
castle, towing our prisoners along. 

When I fetched the lame man to my lady her face 
glowed with joy, and her Parisian eyes grew brilliant 
with victory. 

“*So you tried to escape?” she cruelly asked of the 
poor cowering wretch. ‘‘ You will never get another 
chance, I'll warrant me. Go, let the servants put you 
to work in the large music room first. Begin with the 
grands, then follow with the uprights. Thank you, 
gentlemen both, for the courage and finesse you dis- 


played in this desperate quest, I'll see that you are 
both suitably rewarded.” I fancied that Michael re- 
garded me sardonically, but he held his peace about 
the night’s adventures. 

We had indeed reason to feel flattered at the suc- 
cess of the dangerous expedition, for had we not 
captured, more by sheer good luck than strategy, the 
one piano tuner in all France? 


Third Philharmonic Concert. 
HE third public rehearsal of the New York 
Philharmonic society occurred last Friday afternoon. 
The regular concert was given in Carnegie Hall last Sat- 
urday evening. This was the program: 





Dramatic overture, Melpomene................. G, W. Chadwick 
First time by the Philharmonic Society. 
Concerto for violin, E minor, op. 64..........ses06+ Mendelssohn 
Emile Sauret. 


Dream Pantomime, from Hansel and Gretel....E, Humperdinck 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, A minor, op. 28..Saint-Saéns 
Emile Sauret. 

Symphony No. 4, G major, op. 88..........0+ecececeveees Dvorak 

Mr. Seidl conducted and Mr. Sauret was the violinist. 

A more accomplished violinist than Sauret we have not 
heard. He is not of the Ysaye genre, but his individuality 
is just as pronounced and his work most refreshing. He 
played the Mendelssohn concerto in a superlatively finished 
manner. It was not a broad nor a sensuous reading. In- 
deed, the slow movement was too much en miniature, and 
the phrasing, short-breathed and over accentuated, did not 
commend itself to us. 

When the virtuoso played the Saint-Saéns number he was 
athis best. We have never heard it played before with such 
consummate elegance, such absolute mastery. The pre- 
lude was ethereal and the pianissimi ravishing in tone 
quality. There was plenty of nuance, whereas in the 
concerto the tone coloring was monochromatic. Sauret’s 
tone is not large, nor is it commanding, by reason of its 
dynamic force, but it is pure, delicate, musical and full of 


distinction. Indeed, all he does is marked by distinction. 
He plays like a man of the world, not a pedagogue. He is 
His left hand 


bold, dashing, and his bow a resilient one. 
is wonderful iti velocity passages, his double stopping most 
admirable, his staccato in rapid tempi, both up and down 
bow, really sensational. His finger work reminds one of 
Joseffy, so clear is the articulation and so crysialline. 
There is not much deep poetic feeling, but there is brill- 
iancy, Glan and unquestionable magnetism. Sauret’s re- 
ception at both concerts was unmistakable. Hescored a big 
success. Friday afternoon he played for encore a hair rais- 
ing transcription of the sextet from Lucia, and at the even- 
ing concert a Paganini study. Hedid both with marvelous 
ease and complete absence of effort. We long to hear this 
artist in recital. 

The Philharmonic band was at its best ia the Humper- 
dinck music, Mr. Seidl's power being well felt and the 
climax well controlled, Chadwick's finely felt and truly 
tragic overture was read with passion, but, as was the case 
with the symphony, roughly played. Details were obscure, 
and the usual coarse tone quality of string and brass was 
sorely in evidence. It is too bad. At the next concert 
Brema will sing Brunhilda’s Immoiation and some selected 
songs, and Tschaikowsky’s first symphony will be heard for 
the first time here. The dates are February 7 and 8. 





A Book for Singers.—Dr. Garnault has published 
at Paris a work, ‘‘ A practical and theoretic course of physi- 
ology, hygiene and therapeutics for the singing and speak- 
ing voice.” It is described as more complete than any 
work on the subject that has appeared, and is equally valu- 
able to the doctor, the singer or the speaker who wishes to 
preserve his organs and make the best use of them. Ladies 
will be interested to know that he makes an elaborate study 


of the corset. 
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15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W., 
LONDON, January 3, 1896. 


ISS ELLEN BEACH YAW sails for home on 

the Paris to-day, after a period of study in London 

under Signor Randegger, interrupted by several months of 

rest at different places on the Continent. I had the pleas- 

ure of hearing her sing the cther evening, and she still 

possesses those phenomenal qualities which have distin- 

guished her so far, and further study has given her in- 

creased command of expression in interpretation. Her 

phrasing was excellent, and her facial expression most ap- 
propriate to the song. 

One would hardly believe that she could have such won- 
derfully resonant and low notes and also such an extreme 
high register. Miss Yaw has made no public appearance 
here, although she has been importuned to do so many 
times, but the large circle of friends that have become 
very much attached to her through her charming person- 
ality and modest, unassuming manner are looking forward 
to hearing her next year. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the American contralto, of whom I 
have often spoken, made her first appearance with the 
Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall on New Year's 
Day in a grand performance of The Messiah under Sir 
Joseph Barnby. It may be well for the information of some 
of my readers to state that this great hall is capable of seat- 
ing some 10,000 people, and on this occasion it was filled to 
overflowing by a large and appreciative audience. Mrs. 
Fisk at the outset was evidently suffering from nervous- 
ness, but in He Shall Feed His Flock and He Was Despised 
she made a grand success. After the former the audience 
broke out into applause, drowning Albani’s opening notes. 
At the conclusion of the number the noted prima donna was 
rewarded with a good clap, but when Mrs. Fisk rose to bow 
she was greeted with a burst of enthusiasm, which Albani, 
by the way, soprano-like, took all to herself. 

Mme. Albani, who will be accompanied by Mr. N. Vert, 
will make her American tour early this year, and my 
readers will then judge for themselves concerning her 
qualities. Mr. Ben Davies was a great favorite, as usual, 
and of Mr. Santley’s singing we need not speak. This is 
the only concert calling for mention in the present letter. 

The most important feature of the past week has been 
the conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at 
Edinburgh, of which | shall speak next week. 

Signora Elenora Duse has been meeting with great suc- 
cess in Copenhagen and Stockholm. After a rest she will 
sail for New York on the 27th inst. At the last perform- 
ance that she gave in Stockholm the King presented her 
with a beautiful bouquet of camellias. She also received 
nnmerous other floral gifts. 

Miss Marie Van Zandt, the American soprano, who is 
now in Paris, has just signed engagements in Brussels, 
Nice and Bucharest, from which last named town she may 
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possibly go to Russia, where also she has been invited to 
sing. 

Mr. Watkin-Mills has organized a grand afternoon con- 
cert for February 15 at Battersea Town Hall. On the list 
of patronesses are the Duchess of Teck, Duchess of Albany 
and a host of titled ladies. Among the artists to assist are 
Miss Esther Pallister and Miss Regina de Sales. 

Following the example of Madame Renée Richard, whois 
now so popular in Paris, Madame Marie Roze has had a 
small theatre erected at her studio in the Rue de la Vic- 
toire so that her operatic pupils may have the advantage of 
practical stage tuition. 

A beautiful picture of the Columbian Quartet that ap- 
peared at the ballad concert in St. James’ Hall recently ap- 
pearedin S?¢, Paui’s last week. 

The Mottl concerts for the year have now been fixed for 
Tuesday, April 28, and Thursdays, May 14 and June 11. 
There is also a possibility of an extra concert for the return 
of Herr Levi if his health will permit of his taking the 
journey here. 

Dr. Joachim has found time during the busy autumn sea- 
son to compose a new overture which is intended for per- 
formance at the anniversary of the Berlin Singakademie. 
This institution was founded in 1791 by Fasch, cymbalist 
to Frederick the Great, although it did not commence its 
regular public performances until 1801, while its present 
hall was not built till 1827. It was here that the revival of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion under Mendelssohn took place 
in 1829. 

At the Tonic Sol-fa Festival at Crystal Palace next July 
one day (July 11) will be given over to Welsh singing 
Some dozen choirs from Wales have already accepted the 
invitation to sing, and probably it will grow toa large Welsh 
demonstration of their achievement in choral work. 

Ffrangcon-Davies, who has been having such a busy 
season, has just been engaged for the Cincinnati Festival 
next May. We have already announced his engagement 
for the New York Philharmonic Society and the Apollo 
Club under Theodore Thomas at Chicago. At the latter 
concert he will sing with Mrs. Vanderveer-Green and Mr. 
Ben Davies. I take pleasure in quoting from the 
Birmingham Daily Post regarding his singing in the 
Elijah before the Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society 
on December 28: ‘‘Of Mr. Ffrangcgon-Davies’ share in 
the performance it is impossible to speak in terms too 
warm. Dramatic power, religious fervor, intensity of feel- 
ing and a strong individuality combine to make his presen- 
tation of this music the greatest now available. Specially 
impressive was his delivery of the numerous devotional 
and prayerful passages. In the brief O Thou That Mak- 
est this was particularly noticeable, and followed by the 
impassioned Let Them Now Descend, the effect was al- 
most startling. Is Not His Word? was perhaps taken a 
shade slower than usual ; but in his hands the result was 
to put almost a new complexion on the number—a com- 
plexion, at any rate, too often lost sight of—viz., the great- 
ness of its objective import. To enumerate his successes 
would be to descant on all the numbers of his part, and we 
will only repeat that Mr. Davies leaves his mark on each of 
them, and admirably maintains the greatness of the charac- 
ter and the best traditions which surround it.” 

Among the chief choral novelties of the year I might 
mention Dr. Hubert Parry’s Invocation to Music, Dr, Stan- 
ford’s Bard and Mr. Cowen’s Transfiguration, Dr. Parry’s 
King Saul and Mr. Henschel’s Stabat Mater were heard for 
the first time in London. Among other choral novelties 
were Mr. Barratt’s Death of Cuthullin, Mr. Somervell’s 
Forsaken Merman, Mr. David Jenkins’ Psalm of Life, Mr. 


Lee Williams’ Dedication, Mr. Arnott's Ballad of Carmillan, 
Dr. Ennis’ Psalm 46, Mr. Arnott’s Young Lochinvar, Mr. 
Walthew's Pied Piper and Mr. C. a By the 
Waters of Babylon, while M. Tinel’s St. Francis was given 
at the Cardiff Festival in its entirety under the composer’s 
direction. 

The list of musicians who have passed — 
cludes Sir Charles Hallé, Carrodus, Henry Lazarus, John 
George Callcott, Ridley Prentice, Edward Solomon, Ober- 
thiir, Mrs. German Reed, W. S. Rockstro, Lady Goss, Alfred 
Broughton, Henry Lambert, Dr. Root. 

Frank V. ATWATER. 


this year in- 


A Discord of Pianists. 


BREACH of the.peace was threatened in front 

of the establishment of a well-known piano firm in 

Fifth avenue Friday morning. The disputants were 

Prof. William C. Rehm, a friend of Slivinski (Paderew- 

ski’s rival), and Prof. Titus d'Ernesti, also a famous 
tendali 

No blows were exchanged, but a large crowd assembled, 
and in musical circles rumors were rife last night that the 
incident would lead to a duel. 

The disagreement between Professors Rehm and 
d’Ernesti seems to grow out of the fact that they were 
both unhappily placed in the position of being ‘‘one day 
too late for the fair,” the fair in question being that at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

As everybody knows, the fair closed December 31. 
Messrs. d’Ernesti and Rehm, after obtaining railroad 
passes southward through the kindly offices of a well- 
known piano firm, hoped to give their concerts before the 
curtain was finally dropped on the great cotton exposition. 
They did not get there in time. 

- It was not until January 2 that they were able to show 
what they could do in the way of playing simultaneously 
upon two pianos. The concert was nota success. Every- 
body to whom dead-head tickets had been issued put in an 
appearance, but the paying audience was ridiculously 
small. There was scarcely enough cash in hand to pay for 
the suppers of the two New York pianists. 

Professor d’Ernesti immediately began to upbraid his 
younger associate, who, it appears, had for several years 
taught music in Atlanta, and was supposed to have a 
‘‘ pull” with the populace in that city. Professor Rehm 
soothed his older companion by telling him that the situa- 
tion was not really quite so black as it looked, since the 
eminent firm of piano makers upon whose instruments they 
had played had promised a certain cash sum for the play- 
ing upon the same. 

D’Ernesti said: ‘‘ All right; have them send the check 
to my address in New York, and I will divide with you.” 

Professor Rehm agreed and indorsed a letter of d’Ernes- 
ti’s to the firm in question. in which he consented that the 
bonus should be sent to the latter. 

Then the two disappointed pianists began the long jour- 
ney back to Gotham. 

Just before they started, however, Professor Rehm dis- 
covered that Professor d’Ernesti had been giving him what 
is known ih sporting parlance as ‘‘the double cross.” 
D’Ernesti had been telling the people of Atlanta that he 
was the really great musician of the two, and had been 
invitiug guests to dine with him at the hotel, at the same 
time charging half of the cost of their dinners to his 
partner. 

Professor Rehm lost no time in telegraphing to the piano 
firm from which the bonus was due not to pay any atten- 
tion to his indorsement of d’Ernesti’s application for the 
money. 

Or reaching New York and failing to find the money 
awaiting him d’Ernesti telegraphed to the piano firm for 
an explanation. He was promptly informed by telegraph 
of Professor Rehm’s action. 

Then he girded himself up with wrath and visited Pro- 
fessor Rehm at his residence, No. 280 East Thirteenth 
street: The latter was giving piano lessons to two young 
ladies. 

D’Ernesti, it is said, so far forgot himself as to use very 
violent language in the presence of these young ladies, and 
Professer Rehm promptly threw him into the street. 

The musicians met again yesterday morning at the New 
York warerooms of the piano maker in question, That 
Solomon-like person compromised by splitting the promised 
bonus and handing one-half to each. 

It was after this that the warlike talk was indulged in in 
Fifth avenue. Professor Rehm is young and active. Pro- 
fessor d’Ernesti is middle-aged, but experienced. A duel 
may follow.— World. 
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CHICAGO, January 11, 1896. 


| Sgodetiis GODOWSKY has demonstrated that he 
is an artist of high rank. He had many difficulties to 
overcome, but he played well a program which opened with 
the prelude and fugue by Bach-Liszt. Bristling with difficul- 
ties, Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Paganini he sur- 
mounted with perfect ease, but Chopin is the composer with 
whom Godowsky is most in sympathy, and he gave an espe- 
cially interesting interpretation of the third scherzo (C sharp 
minor), which evinced his thorough understanding of the art 
of phrasing and also his knowledge of the meaning of legato. 
The tremendously difficult A flat polonaise, op. 53, was 
played superbly, also the same composer’s valse in D fiat, 
arranged in double thirds by Moritz Rosenthal. It requires 
grand technic and perfect command, consequently few 
pianists attempt it. Mr. Godowsky plays double thirds 
splendidly, but still Chopin doctored loses much of the 
wonderful charm, eventhough there be an evanescent effect 
gained. In addition to the foregoing the program included 
Schumann’s Sonata, op. 11 (F sharp minor), and Liszt's 
Waldesrauschen and the same master’s Tannhauser Fan- 
taisie. 

The question usually asked about an artist is, ‘* With 
whom did he study?” Regarding Leopold Godowsky, the 
question is in the inverse ratioand would be, ‘‘ Who will be 
fortunate enough to study with him?” Favored, indeed, 
are those who obtain the benefit of his tuition; and the 
Chicago Conservatory is to be congratulated upon having 
secured his exclusive services. Under the auspices of the 
conservatory’s directorate Mr. Godowsky is now giving a 
series of eight recitals, to which the students have the ad- 
vantages of being admitted free, and the general public can 
attend for the small sum of fifty cents. The general public 
fails to grasp the opportunity, however, as it invariably fol- 
lows the press, and Godowsky being now a local artist but 
scant attention is paid him by the newspapers. The great 
dailies ostensibly labor for advancement and enlightenment 
in musical as in other matters; but here is a great artist 
dwelling with us who, because peculiarly deficient in the 
art of self-advertisement, and lacking the preliminary puff, 
is allowed to be passed over with merely a slight reference 
to his achievements, or is given a five-line notice tinged 
with that faint praise which in his case happily cannot damn. 
The future possibilities of Leopold Godowsky are great, and 
time alone can show if he will be content to remain only a 
local artist. His is the music which refines and leads to 
higher ideals, and his artistic work is productive of genuine 
delight. 


After a most enjoyable and successful trip abroad Wil- 
liam H, Sherwood and his charming wife returned to this 
city for a brief rest before again starting on a concert tour 
of the States. On Thursday in last week a delightful re- 
ception and musicale were given in their honor, at which 
about 100 guests assembled. A capital program was ar. 
ranged by the committee of the Sherwood Club, which 
promoted the entertainment, and was admirably carried 
out, after which Mr. Sherwood played in his own inimita- 


ble manner Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of Beethoven's 
chorus of dancing dervishes, Chopin's B flat minor scherzo, 
and Liszt’s etude in D flat, Dance of Gnomes and polonaise 
in E. He also made a short address which added much to 
everyone's enjoyment. Altogether the affair was most 
successful and redounded much to the credit of the club. 
It is carrying on its usual good work and now has some 
very talented, musicianly members. At the last meeting 
officers were elected and the plan adopted of holding 
regular morning rehearsals. Sherwood himself will be 
absent for an indefinite period as the concert bookings ex- 
tend already over three months. 

#2 # 

Here is a story given for what it is worth. A certain 
pianist, at one time residing at the Lexington Hotel in 
this city, but who was lately seen on board the steam- 
ship Paris, accompanied by his wonderful dog, was offered 
a contract by a leading piano firm for a period of three 
years to ‘‘push” their pianos exclusively. This did not 
satisfy the musician, who stood high in social circles, and 
he insisted that the contract be made for a term of five 
years. To this the firm in question assented, but it being 
noised abroad another wealthier and mightier firm not 
only defrayed his expenses, indemnified him against loss 
from any lucrative engagements, but presented him with 
a handsome bonus for important business, recalling him to 
his native land. So this honorable gentleman broke his 
contract, cancelled all engagements and sailed away to his 
fatherland, where no doubt part of the questionably ac- 
quired honorarium will be utilized for the purpose of buying 
a valiant discharge from the army—when the war comes. 

A younger edition of Sarasate, both personally and 1n his 
method of playing, such is Achille Rivarde, who gave his 
first concert in Central Music Hall on Thursday to a 
crowded audience. We have had so many violinists, all 
more or less noted, here of late that this French artist’s ap- 
pearance was awaited with considerable interest. It 
can be said at once that he made a profound success, and 
my opinion is that no finer playing has been heard here 
since Sarasate visited Chicago. This talented violinist 
possesses perfect command of his instrument and produces 
an exquisite tone, as was more particularly exemplified in 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, the andante movement serv- 
ing especially to reveal his powers of expression. Absolute 
purity of tone and fine technic distinguished Svendsen’s 
Romanze, and Sarasate’s Spanish Dances called forth great 
enthusiasm, and encores were demanded, to which Rivarde 
responded, eee 

The Grieg sonata for piano and violin, with which the 
concert opened, was unfortunately marred by the violent in- 
terpretation of the piano part, and possibly accounted for 
the violinist’s very apparent nervousness. Ernst’s Airs 
Hongrois, delightfully played with dash, spirit and poetic 
fire, concluded Rivarde’s share of the program. His col- 
league, Aimé Lachaume, mistakes pounding for playing. 
Shades of Chopin! his idea of the exquisite first ballade is 
funny ; as for Liszt’s second rhapsodie, the less said about 
its interpretation at the hands of M. Lachaume the better. 
As an accompanist, however, he displays excellent judg- 
ment and taste. The other soloist of the evening, a local, 
amateurish, semi-professional church singer by name, Mrs. 
Clara J. Trimble, narrowly escaped a fiasco over Liszt's 
Lorelei, but the floral offerings of a fervid friend no doubt 
compensated for the coolness of the audience. A little 
French chansonette of Chaminade received a better inter- 
pretation, but all her work was wanting in finish and refine- 
ment. How is it we never can have a concert nearly uni- 
form in excellence? Of course it cannot be entirely of 
Rivarde’s standard, but, again, it need not be so glaringly 
dissimilar. 

. * 2 

The Chicago Orchestra, under Theodore Thomas’ direc- 
tion, is meeting with great success in the different towns 
visited during its present tour. However, Chicago will wel- 
come her own again on Friday afternoon, January 17. 

FLORENCE FRENcu. 


The Heroic Symphony. 

A WORK of art requires no explanation, But 

the very title Beethoven gave the Heroic Symphony 
provokes question, and there have been many endeavors 
to explain it. Wagner tried less to explain its meaning 
than to explain it away. Chained to his one idea, he as- 
serted that Beethoven’s hero was not a military hero, but 
a young man of complete spiritual and physical endow- 
ment, who passed from mere brute delight ia life and his 
strength through tragic suffering to a high spiritual satis- 
faction in love ; that is to say, he asserted that Beethoven's 
hero was Parsifal or Siegfried. 

Now this much of Wagner's theory is true, that Beethoven 
would not worship a mere human butcher any more than 
he would worship a pork butcher as a hero. On the other 
hand, Beethoven’s hero was undoubtedly a military hero, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We know that the symphony was 
originally dedicated to Napoleon, that the dedication was 
altered when Napoleon (as Beethoven thought) turned 
traitor and became emperor; we know that when the news 
of his death came Beethoven casually remarked thet he 
had already composed the music for that event. 

Of what parts, then, of Napoleon's career do the first and 
last two movements tell? These are questions which can 
never be answered; and, mere curiosity apart, it so happens 
that it matters little whether they are answered or not an- 
swered, so long as they are not answered altogether 
wrongly. For whatever events Beethoven might at any 
moment have in his mind, he never tried to depict them, 
but only to communicate the emotion they aroused. He 
himself said as much. It is in the expression of human 
emotion he is supreme, and to feel aright the emotions 
of the Heroic Symphony we need only have our minds clear 
of a story which Beethoven did not and could not have had 
in his mind.—Saturday Review. 





Goudimel’s Psalms.— M. Henry Expert has just 
published one hundred and fifty psalms of David, music by 
Goudimel, the Protestant composer, who was killed in the 
Saint Bartholomew massacre, 1572. The words are by Marot 
and Theodore Beza. This work is part of a series of pub- 
lications entitled A/aitres musiciens de la Renaissance 
Francatse. 


Fritz Spahr.—' If we begin the biography of an 
American artist by counting up a great many illustrious 
men who have been born in America, we do this principally 
to shake the many prejudices which exist in Germany 
against the land of dollars. Of course, America has re- 
ceived her sons from the Old World, and with them the 
foundation of her present culture; but it cannot be dis- 
puted that they have long ago become independent of the 
Old World. The institutions of the country on the other 
side of the ocean have made most of the prejudices existing 
in the Old World impossible. We have now, as the result 
of the mixing of so many nations. the energetic American, 
who has all the good sides of his mother country and none 
of her weaknesses. 

‘* For those who pretend that America has produced no 
great men, we would only like to mention George Wash- 
ington, Henry Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, George Ban- 
croft, Andrew White, Henry Clay, James Stuart, Thomas 
Jackson, Henry Sheridan, Abraham Lincoln, Bret Harte 
Mark Twain, Edward Bellamy, Morse, Howe, Edison, 
Edwin Booth, and many more could we mention, In con- 
nection with these men we mention the name of Fritz 
Spahr. 

“ Born in New York on the 2d of August, 1870, Fritz Spahr 
began taking music lessons when he was six years old. He 
studied in Stuttgart, New York and Paris. Spahr played 
with success in public when only ten yearsold, and has been 
playing but little, until he began his recent tour through 
Germany. After having heard Fritz Spahr, we can say 
of him that he is a true artist, is versed in all styles of 
music, and has proven that he is a master in every sense of 
the word."— Berliner Signale. 
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BROOKLYN, January 13, 1896. 


ELL, you have heard the news before this 
about the ex-Seidl Society. It is the Symphony 
Society now. And it is to be an incorporated body, with 
a lawyer for counsel, and other modern improvements. 
And Mr. Seidl may either cast ashes upon his sackcloth 
or he may caper gleefully in the privacy of his apartments, 
according as he feels about it. I am secretly disposed to 
think that he will caper. 

The society is nearly seven years old, and has arrived 
at the age of discretion. It has given, during its life, 315 
concerts, several lectures and recitals, and a few dinners 
and picnics, and has also taken much mercy on the children 
of the tenements and homes, and has carried them to 
Coney Island to have a good time. It has popularized 
music of high grade among people who had, up to the time 
this society began its missionary efforts, believed that mu- 
sic consisted in gutter bands and hand organs. It has 
spent $200,000 on its entertainments and instructions, and 
it has reason to hold a pretty good opinion of itself. Per- 
haps a peace will be patched with Mr. Seidl in the far 
future, but it does not look like it at present, for the first 
act of the new society is to engage Theodore Thomas for 
concerts in March, 

He was coming here then, anyway, but not under guar- 
antee, and I believe was to give us only one concert; but 
the statement now is distinctly ‘‘concerts.’’ And Theo- 
dore can look forward toa reception that will warm the 
very cockles of his heart, if he wears cockles, Theodore 
is more of a Brooklynite than the young folks know. He 
was not merely the purveyor of concerts for many years 
to the Philharmonic Society, but was a Brooklyn man and 
led an orchestra in one of the theatres—the Park, I be- 
lieve. He was a good leader of a little orchestra, and the 
nightly confronting of bad and otherwise plays toughened 
him so that he was able to do subsequent things with mu- 
sical unions and newspaper men and other objections that 
he might not have had the courage to undertake without 
that experience. 

The last opera we had was Faust. A good, even per- 
formance, and one that was not so well appreciated as it 
should have been. On the next night one of our amateur 
societies played farces in the same building, and you could 
hardly get your toes in. Expense? That argument is 
not valid. There are people who have dresses made ex- 
pressly to go to these amateur shows, to which admission 
is free, and it is seldom that anybody in this town makes 
clothes to go to the opera. The amateur show is one of our 
peculiar institutions, and society thinks that it must sup- 
port it at any cost. After seeing a few sample perform- 
ances by our able and industrious home players I am con- 
vinced that art would be better served if the money paid 
for the hire of the Academy of Music and the array of dry 
goods necessary to make the audience interesting to the 
actors were put into opera. 


The only drawback to the performance by the Abbey 
forces the other night was that in order to think the best 
of it you had to close your eyes. The first scene occurred 
in a barn, not in such a place as Faust would have chosen 
for his study. There was a dearth of skilligans and books 
and retorts and that kind of property, and the apartment 
did not look in the least medizval, though I think it was 
painted for our academy in the fifteenth century and has 
not been touched up since. The cathedral was very un- 
imposing, and the door in front of which Va/entine ex- 
pired was that of a chapel, such as you might find on the 
East Side as a relic of former generations, when they did 
not build large or beautiful churches. When Marguerite 
sang her tremors inside of the church Mr. De Reszké, who 
was the devil, came openly out into the same apartment 
and made his objectionable remarks within 2 feet of her 
ear, and Marguerite had to pretend that she did not know 
who was talking, nor why. He had to loom directly over 
her before he could catch her eye. Still, there was color 
and light, and the soldiers’ chorus went off glibly and with 
bounce, and the waltzers waltzed, and the old men cackled, 
and the drinkers quaffed liberally of atmosphere, and we 
all knew that Faust was a fine opera, no matter if it is 
sung twice in a season, and that we could better spare a 
better opera. 

The customary indisposition of somebody laid Mr. 
Cremonini up in bed—or left him free to gambol around 
town, and the title part in the opera fell to Mr. Lubert. 
Mr. Cremonini would have sung the part a little more 
smoothly, perhaps, but he would not have tried so hard. 
And he would not have looked a Faust of experience. 
They tell me that behind the scenes of the Metropolitan 
Mr. Cremoniniis known as ‘‘mamma’s pet’’ and ‘ the 
good little boy.’’ There is nothing in that to be ashamed 
of in aday when mamma is disappointed in somany of her 
pets and when so many little boys are bad; but the appella- 
tions seem to indicate a lack of the ginger that is the only 
good thing about badness. Anyway, he was not there and 
Mr. Lubert labored faithfully to make his loss unfelt. 
The Marguerite was Frances Saville, who had not before 
appeared in Brooklyn, and who proved to bea singer of 
smooth tone, agreeable, if sophisticated, aspect and 
dramatic earnestness, with a fair measure of competence 
in this last direction. Her singing of the love measures 
was sweet, and in the church scene she developed an un- 
suspected force. Indeed, the only thing to set off her 
many and general excellences was a habit of wearing fash- 
ionable sleeves on her Marguerite dress. Yet they would 
no more have thought of giving Trovatore without white 
kid gloves twenty years ago than they would of giving it 
without scenery. And O¢hel/o used to be played in the 
dress of a British officer in the last century. We are grow- 
ing so accustomed to truth in these matters that it is only 
such a lapse as Mrs. Saville’s sleeves that surprises us. 

Mr. Lubert was not Fausé a little bit, in his whiskers, in 
the opening scene. It is not often that you find a tenor 
who is. But he improved as he continued, both in his 
acting and singing, and perhaps he was sufficiently con- 
vincing to most of the audience. Bauermeister was 
Martha, and she was kittenish that evening. Her flirt 
action with Mephistopheles had the flavor of true comedy. 
Edouard de Reszké, as the fiend, allowed himself the 
most of play along the comedy line, also. He takes the 
part least seriously of any of the singers who have as- 
sumed it here. And I am not sure that his view is not the 
right one. Not that I believe he has any view, for his 
Mephisto is, \ike nearly all that he does, a reflection of 
high vitality and a cheerful temperament; but if the devil 


is going to make any converts in this world he must do it 
with a smiling face and’ a glad hand. When a person is 
frightened away from goodness by the sour faces its pro- 
fessors wear he will not affiliate with the old Harry unless 
there is something more attractive in him. The devil has 
never been as bad as he has been painted, anyway. I 
have seen the theory advanced that he is entirely good, 
and is merely the punisher of naughty ones. 

Scalchi did not get a hand when she appeared as Siede/. 
It was terrifying. After the flower song the audience re- 
membered her, however, and asked her to come back and 
forgive it by singing the piece once more; but her mad 
was up then, and she bowed coldly four or five times and 
retired. Still, she sang the solo in the seldom given scene 
with Marguerite afterward, in good spirits. Ancona 
made a soldierly and earnest Valentine. Mr. Viviani, 
with his mouth apparently filled with hot pudding, sang 
Wagner's little leitmotive, and the chorus sang all that 
was on the bill for it with that ready and workaday 
promptness which shows that it does not consider itself 
artists. The orchestra was under Mr. Bevignani, who 
made it work, and who was in the same hurry to get home 
or to save gas as when he came here with Carmen. The 
instrumental color was a litle like that of the brass band 
now and then. All of the principals except Scalchi sang 
in French; the chorus sang in Italian, as Scalchi did; 
the orchestra did its thinking in German, and the audi- 
ence whispered in United States, while the supes and 
stage hands were Choctaws from the Fourteenth Ward. 
What an amazingly cosmopolite institution is modern 
opera! 

The concert of the Brooklyn Institute’s music section 
last week was under conduct of John Hyatt Brewer, who 
on that occasion brought his Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal So- 
ciety into service—the first time it has ever sung, except 
at private concerts, I believe. It.was also the occasion on 
which he produced his own cantata, The Herald of Spring. 
It is obvious from this work that he is one of the few 
writers of song in these times who has not been influenced 
by Wagner. If he has taken a hue from anybody, I should 
suppose that it might have been from Mendelssohn. It is 
plain music, however, without anybody's mannerism. Ii 
goes with the rush and swing of April showers and March 
breezes, and is green and florid with blossoming. Four 
choruses, a waltz song, a march and a short solo are the 
divisions of the cantata, which is not spun out excepting 
in the finale, where the sopranos range perilously high. 
The piece is entirely within the scope of any ordinary 
company of.singers, and is sure to please the usual audi- 
ence. Mr. Brewer was several times recalled, and the 
closing part of the cantata was repeated. Miss Emma L. 
Ostrander, whose soprano is just the least bit shrill, and 
Miss Annie Dennison, whose contralto is of good quality, 
but who carries the vibrato further than is safe, were the 
soloists in this number. Another member of the Cecilia 
Society, Miss Sara R. Kirk, made an agreeable impression 
in the soprano solo from Bruch’s Flight into Egypt. The 
chorus numbered about fifty voices, and they were musical 
and true and had been well trained. Aside from the test 
they had in Mr. Brewer’s work, they gave good account 
of themselves in Edward Alger’s The Snow, the old Kus- 
sian song, The Red Sarafan, the pretty lullaby set to Mo- 
zart’s music, and ending with a hummed repetition of the 
chorus, and the vivacious old Naples song, The Fair of 
Master Andrea. 

The soloists at the concert were Mr. George W. Fergus- 
son, a baritone with a voice of sound training, manly 
timbre, smooth tone, and who sings straight out from the 
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chest in a way that is good to hear. There is no reason 
why he should not become as frequently demanded for 
concert work as Plunket Greene. His expression is judi- 
cious and never exaggerated, and his manner is spirited, 
yet his repose is never upset. A singer we knew better, 
because she is one of us, was Lillian Blauvelt. If she 
were not half the singer she is we would all be glad to 
have her on the platform, that we might just look at her, 
for she is always pretty to see and always in apparent 
good humor. The Pearl Fishers’ Song, Liszt’s O Come 
in Dreams, and Frank Vander Stiicken’s Falli-Fallah 
were delightfully given, broad and dainty, as meaning de- 
manded. If Mr. Van der Stiicken could have heard her 
sing his little solo, with its jubilant shout at the end, he 
would have looked at himself in astonishment and said, 
‘‘Whata great boy am I!"’ If there is half of the joy of 
song in his heart, of the thrush-like innocence and spon- 
taneity that Mrs. Blauvelt puts into his work, his beard, 
when he comes to have one, will never show signs of gray- 
ing or falling off in the next four decades. There was also 
another soloist in Miss*Martina Johnstone, the violinist, 
who played part of a suit by Vieuxtemps that was not en- 
tirely worth while, and Hollman’s fantasie on Carmen 
airs. She isa large, healthy, Botticelli girl, and is begin- 
ning to play im a large, healthy way. I never heard one 
of Botticelli’s angels play on the fiddle,.so 1 can’t say 
whether the similarity extends beyond appearance or no, 
but she is going to be of renown if she works and studies 
and broadens her sympathies. Her bowing is especially 
free and vigorous. 

And speaking of girl violinists, Miss Eleanor Hooper 
has been engaged to illustrate, musically, the reading on 
Wednesday night from Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. 
This, too, is in the Institute course, and will no doubt 
gather more people than some of the other offerings for 
the week, for I see that we are to hear from one gentle- 
man on Livy, from another on the Phormio of Terentius, 
from another on the principles of modern chemistry, from 
certain others on political economy, national finances, and 
the history of American politics, while two professors are 
to submit a few facts about Automatism: Secondary Per- 
sonality and Sublimal Consciousness, and the relations to 
teaching of philosophy and phsychology. From these en- 
tertainments and gymnastics the Easily Pleased will re- 
frain. They are waiting for the music section to re-engage 
Melba, and have her do the mad scene from Lucia once 
more yet already. Ah, what a boon it is to be born Easily 
Pleased, to be equally content with Wagner and Work, 
with Hitchcock and Delmonico, with Vinnie Ream and 
Michael Angelo, with Mr. Dewing and T. Addison 
Richards ! 

The Institute is to be our reliance for the music of the 
immediate future. It brings the Boston S;mphony people 
next week, and this week it starts Mr. George Riddle in a 
series of readings from Sophocles, Shakespeare, Hugo and 
Dickens, with the accompaniment of voices and orchestra. 
These matters are to occur on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday evenings. The conductors of the music will be 
Arthur Claassen and Gustav Dannreuther. Mr. Claassen 
will manage the music for the Antigone, which was writ- 
ten by Mendelssohn. And yet another and a novel thing 
is a series of analytical readings on the Beethoven sonatas 
by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, a well-known organist, com- 
poser and all around musician of our town. These are to 
be given on Tuesday mornings in Association Building, 
and there are to be ten readings. The titles, each to be 
illustrated with a sonata, are Rhythm, Melody, Imitation, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Development, Unity, Punctua- 
tion, Form and Significance. 

To-morrow night we all go to the circus. Melba is the 
principal attraction. She is tostarin Rigoletto and the 
mad scene from Lucia. Mr. What’s-his name, who plays 
on the flute—oh, Stocker, isn’t it?—will assist her in her 
effort to attain greatness, and the Easily Pleased will mus- 
ter in large numbers and have things their own way. 

C. S. MonTcomery. 





For Free Scholarships.—Mr. Alexander Lambert will 
give a concert in Carnegie Music Hall on February 4 with 
grand orchestra, Mr. Victor Herbert conductor. The con- 
cert will be given for the benefit of free scholarships at the 








VICTOR MAUREL’S SECOND RECITAL, 


The second song recital by M. Victor Maurel took place 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 7th inst., in Chickering Hall, 
when the program was composed of Italian, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Russian songs, those of the first nation being sung 
in the vernacular. A large audience of representative 
social and artistic quality convened to enjoy an afternoon 
of song such as in its true artistic interest and well con- 
sidered beauty and finish of detail has not had a precedent 
in this country, and can certainly, if ever rivaled in the 
future, at no time be surpassed. 

The Rondel de l’Adieu of De Lara opened the program, 
in which it must be said that M. Maurel was heard to in- 
finitely better advantage, a more versatile showing, than 
in his first recital, which was solely French. Not only 
this, but the great French baritone’s voice was fresher, 
fuller, more equal and vibrant than it has been heard in 
any of his previous appearances. He sang with a vocal 
power renewed, spontaneous, and in its melodious flow un- 
der the smoothest, firmest control. As a medium for the 
exposition not only of many delicate, insinuating, subtle 
touches, which are engulfed in the thankless area of a 
large opera house, but for the occasion to disclose the 
pure, noble quality of a vocal instrument which shows no 
sign of wear or tear under lyric conditions, M. Maurel 
should be heard more often in the concert room. He is 
here in intellect, vocal color and finesse without a rival, 
and the lessons in his power to give, aside from the enjoy- 
ment, are a pity to have withheld from a public and from 
large aspiring professional ranks who are ready to eagerly 
absorb the advantages of art exhibited in such perfec- 
tion. 

The Rondel de l’Adieu had exquisite pathos, and here 
Maurel’s voice was all potent in beauty and charm to 
speak the purport of this little bitter-sweet rondel. Will 
anyone else ever replace him in the motive of the chanson 
Partir, c’est mourir un peu. This phrase as sung by 
Victor Maurel lingers long in the memory. 

Caracciolo’s Mattinata, in Italian, with a quick, buoyant 
rhythm, was delightful, and the rapidity of change to a 
tranquil mode in the Gia mai non fia was done with ad- 
mirable art. Here Maurel sustained tone and colored it 
at length in a rare degree. The greatest virtuosity was 
shown in Lotti’s Pur dicesti, where, from the purely vocal 
standpoint, Maurel made his most prominent effect. Flu- 
ency in scale passages and even trills was remarkable, and 
from a technical standpoint Maurel was significant, yet 
the song itself means less for its vocal trouble than many 
others. Maurel’s facial execution, however, was admir- 
able. 

With hands in pocket, gay and débonnaier, there were 
two dashing Neapolitan songs in which the mezza-voce 
was employed with a pantomimic effect, which only Mau- 
rel could give with the same result of chic and dash. And 
how-.effective in its regular pulsating rhythm was the Mare- 
chiare, all life and swing ! Tschaikowsky’s Deception had 
the element of tragedy well told in voice and diction, and 
following the Algerian song La Babouche, of Henry Kel- 
ten, was novel in its Eastern monotone. Then came 
Tosti’s Ninon, a Maurel warhorse; the Mandolinata, an- 
other, a Spanish song, and by request Massenet’s Menuet, 
an addition to a program of fine contrast and variety. 

This was Maurel’s best recital. .His art is wide-embrac- 
ing, his. lyric aims beyond all conceived by even the few 
rare lights upon the concert platform, and his success is un- 


qualified. To hear Victor Maurel on the concert stage is 
to receive many valuable lessons in a short space. 





SECOND CARRI CONCERT. 

The second concert this season of the Messrs. Ferdinand 
and Hermann Carri, assisted by Mr. Carl Schoner, viola, 
and Mr. Philip Egner, ’cello, took place on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 7th inst., in Chickering Hall. The No. 3 E flat 
major quartet of Mozart and Beethoven’s E flat major 
quartet, op. 16, caused a smooth ensemble to be heard. 
Mr. Ferdinand Carri played Ernst’s difficult Othello fan- 
taisie for violin, and his own transcription of three grace- 
ful lyrics written by his brother, Hermann Carri—~The 
Language of Flowers, Then First from Love, and Thou 
Lov’st No More. The Schubert-Tausig Marche Militaire 
was played by Mr. Hermann Carri, who is a pianist of 
plenty of dash and clear distinct force, and this completed 
the program of a very interesting and largely attended 
concert. 

The Messrs. Carri have deservedly a large clientele. 
Both men are artists of earnest and active purpose, well 
equipped and authoritatively at home with their separate 
instruments. The Othello fantaisie was played with 
verve and marked technical facility by Mr. Ferdinand 
Carri, who also disclosed a sincere and graceful sentiment, 
as well as intelligence in transcription, in his brother's 
pretty songs. They are also excellent artists in ensemble, 
precise and reliable, and the pianist, Mr. Hermann Carri, 
isa very sympathetic and intelligent support in quartet 
combination. 

Messrs. Schoner and Egner completed a very satisfac- 
tory quartet, and played with refinement and spirit. The 
Beethoven work had a dignified and smooth interpreta- 
tion, and the Mozaart quartet was dealt with genially and 
with pure taste. The house was crowded and most enthu- 
siastic. 





LATHROP COSTUME MUSICALE. 

A pretty costumed musicale was given on Wednesday 
morning at Sherry’s by the Misses Elise and Helen 
Lathrop. Miss Elise Lathrop, who is a pianist of refined 
and intelligent calibre, was heard also in some mezzo- 
soprano songs, while Miss Helen Lathrop appeared solely 
as a singer in a program of modern soprano lyzics. The 
two young artists were assisted by Mr: Louis Kapp, viv- 
linist. 

The extent and purport of the costuming were two 
pretty Watteau gowns worn by the Misses Lathrop, which 
suggested a French atmosphere, with that the pro- 
gram was solely a French one, the songs of French com- 
posers being sung in the vernacular, and the piano and 
violin solos being also of the French school. It wasa 
light, bright and pretty morning. Nothing large or im- 
posing was attempted, but the sisters delivered their 
dainty program with taste and finesse, and made a very 
pleasant, refined impression on an audience of nice size 
and flavor, which greeted them with warm appiause. 

Miss Elise Lathrop played with smooth technic and ar- 
tistic taste and finish short pieces of Gabriel-Marie, Saint- 
Saéns, Godard and Chaminade, and sang songs of Cham- 
inade and Massenet with intelligence and taste. A pretty 
song program of Dell’ Acqua, Le Brun, Augusta Holmés 
and Gounod, together with the waltz song from Roméo et 
Juliette, was given with much charm and sentiment by 
Miss Helen Lathrop, who uses a clear, light, flexible so- 
prano with intelligence and judgment. The program was 
discreetly chosen with view to the two young artists’ capa - 
bilities, and also what the average public on pleasure bent 
care to listen to at 11 o’clock in the morning. 

“Mr. Louis Kapp played well and enjoyably a Faust 
Fantaisie, and the prayer from Auber’s Muette de Portici, 
and had a deservedly cordial reception. 

The second, which is to be a Hungarian musicale, takes 
place this (Wednesday) morning, when the Misses Lathrop 
will be assisted by Miss Jeanne Benson, violinist. 

KNEISEL QUARTET CONCERT. 

The concert of the Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, was the 
feature of emphatic musicianly interest on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, January 7, when, however, no less than three other per- 
formances divided attention with it, for Tuesday evening 
was one of those injudiciously planned concert evenings 
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in New York when a host of professional people decide to 
sing and play at the sanie time. 

It does seem a most indiscreet bit of pugnacity that mu- 
sicians resident in New York—unlike the Kneisel Quartet, 
which must embrace some particular opportunity of con- 
venience—will decide to leave three evenings out of six 
vacant to enable four of them to play on one evening at 
one and the same time. 

But this is only apropos of the Kneisel Quartet, inas- 
much activities of New York musicians on this 
evening made it impossible to hear more than a section of 
their delightful and exquisitely played program. 

The novelty was Brahms’ new sonata in F minor (first 
time) for clarinet and piano, in which Brahms’ favorite 


as the 


wind instrument for small ensembles was in the hands of 
the finished clarinetist, Mr. L. Pourtau, while the piano 
was presided over by Mr. Arthur Whiting. With the more 
genial clarity pervading his principal chamber music and 
his songs, Brahms in the new duo is more suave, simple 
and melodious, with a leaning to smooth regularity rather 
than perplexing variety of rhythm, than may be found in 
But the conviction of rugged verte- 
There is 


his orchestral works. 
bre is present throughout all the movements. 


a sonorous, broad, firm andante un poco adagio, in which 
the adagio sentiment was nobly expressed by the quartet, 
and this is divided by an allegretto grazidso, where the 
composer takes time to be facile and fascinating in mood 


from a brilliant, daring vivace finale, which sweeps 
through the minutes of vivid life in a Brahmsian garb of 
complex, pompous splendor. 

M. Pourtau’s tone is exquisitely smooth and mellow, 
and surely no better exponent for the work could have 
been desired than this artist of marked intelligence as 
well as rarely perfect pronunciation and suavity of phrase. 
There was not a rough or broken place in his performance. 
Mr. Whiting was firm and precise in his ensemble, play- 
ing with excellent clearness, which, however, did not sug- 
gest any marked possibilities as a soloist. There was, 
however, a sympathetic minor between the two players 
which did justice to Brahms’ work, and a rich treat was 
theirs to purvey to a good-sized representative audience, 
which they appreciated and discharged con amore. 

Tschaikowsky's E flat minor quartet, the one written in 
memoriam to Ferdinand Lamb, and Mozart's translucent, 
ingenuous quartet in G major formed the rest of the pro- 
gram. The performance of the four players, headed by 
Mr. Franz Kneisel, admits practically of no faulty excep- 
tion. They played with noble intellectual grasp, a regard 
for finesse in detail, and a polish and finish that may well 
be the despair of many ambitious string quartets. Ex- 
quisite playing it was, and withal the attitude of the quar- 
tet is so modest. These four men play as if wholly uncon- 
scious of the superior excellence and genuine authority of 
their performance. Everything is delivered with re- 
strained conscientious absorption, and Mr. Kneisel, who 
has a hold of grit and government on his instrument of 
infinitely more strength than in the past, still shows the 
public the same unaggressive gently contained personality. 

To hear the Kneisel is an epicure’s feast. We would 
earnestly solicit home New Yorkers to give this organiza- 
tion a fair chance to be heard at its appearances—all too 
few—-in future. 


SCHERHEY MUSICAL SOIREE. 

A musical soiree by Mr. M. J. Scherhey and his vocal 
pupils was given on Tuesday evening, the 7th inst., at 
Steinway Hall, that prolific Tuesday evening when the 
multiplicity of concert events made it barely possible to 
grasp a fragment of each 1n non-comparative unsatisfac- 
tory fashion. 

Mr. Scherhey brought forth an ample class, which must 
have taken a long time to get through its liberally assigned 
program, Miss Fannie Levy, a pianist of nice amateur 
qualifications, assisted the vocal pupils, and Miss A. Zur 
Nilden was the accompanist. The solos were not confined 
to the lyric school, in which amateurs are not so disas- 


trously found out, if found out they have to be at all, 
which is usually more than likely. Ah mon fils from 
Le Prophéte; Lieti Signor, from the Huguenots; Mon 
Coeur s’ouvre, &c., from Samson and Delila, and similar 
arias with recitative, frequently figured on the program. 
Some lyrics heard early in the evening would not indicate 
that the pupils’ capacity fitted them for such, but it may 
have been a case of revelation for those who waited to 
discover. . 

The atmosphere of German tone production and manner 
of delivery hung over things generally. Among the par 
ticipating pupils were Miss Kaetchen Eiswirth, Miss Mar- 
garita Arcularius (whose Latin name used, we believe, to 
figure in association with the class of Conrad Behrens), 
Miss Ella Staab, Mrs. Louise Petersen, Mrs. Martin Beck- 
hard, Mr. Thomas Prehn, Miss Dora Evelina Anspitz and 
Mrs. L. Bessie. 

All their numbers were difficult, but Mr. Scherhey has 
managed to impart to his class a confidence which is com- 
mendable. Some bel canto in addition and simpler music 
for a time might make a valuable combination with such 
courage and confidence. Mr. Scherhey has a large class 
and is evidently tremendously in earnest with his work. 


JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 

The second concert of the Jeanne Franko Trio took place 
on Monday evening , the 6th inst., in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall and drew a large and interested audience. The 
trio, which is composed of Miss Jeanne Franko, violin; Miss 
Celia Schiller, piano, and Mr. Hans Kronold, ’cello, was as- 
sisted by Mr. Victor Clodio, tenor, and Mr. Johannes 
Ziegler, accompanist. 

This trio, which established at its first appearance some 
few weeks ago an excellent record, is a very musicaliy little 
organization. What is more, it is a very prudent one and 
does not propose to afflict people with long drawn out pro- 
grams. ‘Two quartets, divided by M. Clodio’s tenor solo, 
composed the program of this last concert, which was pre- 
cisely of the right length. The difficult trio, op. 6, F major, 
of W. Bargiels, which was given so intelligent and clear 
interpretation at the trio’s first concert, was repeated at 
this second by request, and the F major trio, op. 42, of Niels 
W. Gade, was the other. 

The trio is very firm, plays with authority and a dash, 
the ensemble is precise and systematic, and the identity in 
phrase and tone color really excellent and showing plainly 
faithful care and intelligence in rehearsal. The plan of 
this trio is good. Few works, but of fine order and of 
trouble to prepare and perform, constitute their programs, 
in lieu of a greater number of compositions of slighter 
calibre with more showy and facile results. 

The large pure tone of Miss Franko isa good leading 
force, butas she is well supplemented by Miss Schiller at 
the piano, who is a player of excellent rhythmic sense, 
good singing tone and sympathetic manner. Mr. Kronold 
completes the little corps with a delightful mellow tone and 
an intelligent, tasteful delivery, and the three players have 
learned to be on terms of nice artistic understanding with 
each other, 

This was a successful and attractive concert, and a third 
of the series may be looked forward to with interest. 


HARLEM ORATORIO ‘‘ MESSIAH.”’ 
The first concert of its existence by the Harlem Oratorio 
Society took place on Tuesday evening the 7th inst., in 
Carnegie Hall, when for the fifth time within two weeks 
Hindel’s Messiah was offered as an attraction to the public 
of New York. 

Not even in Leeds or Manchester, England, would this 
number and hasty succession of performances successfully 
obtain. Mr. Baldwin brought with him his clientéle from 
Harlem, not a filling one for Carnegie Hall, but in view 
of the recent glut of Messiah forfeited all chances of stray 
box office receipts from citizens of New York proper, who 
had already had too much. But this of course he could 


not foresee when he began to rehearse the work. For 
who would have thought of the Metropolitan Opera man- 
agement setting in to rival Damrosch with two Messiah 
performances! Certainly not Mr. Baldwin. 

The choice of soloists was good. Emma Juch, a delight- 
ful, flowing soprano, who well understands the broad, 
dignified delivery of oratorio, and Helene Hastreiter, the 
operatic contralto of power and distinction, who won brill- 
iant operatic honors in New York with the American 
Opera Company, and has since been duplicating them in 
Italy; J. H. McKinley, tenor, and D. Carl E. Dufft, bass. 
Mr. McKinley’s voice is slightly blanched in quality, but 
he sings with intelligence. The women were rarely good 
artists. 

Taken all in all, without the closer specifications ap- 
plied to an older, experienced body, the new chorus of Mr. 
Baldwin proves a successful undertaking, It is not a large 
chorus, evenly divided, but probably not numbering over 
130 or 140, but it is rather evident that the results aimed at 
by Mr. Baldwin are those of color, just accent and intelli- 
gent emphasis of detail than the big sonority and force so 
frequently held up as model in the case of these Handel 
choruses. Mr. Baldwin has not got great sonority, but as 
he would seem more on the search for quality than quan- 
tity, he is probably not discomfited on this score. 

He seeks for nice, purely considered effects, and his 
chorus meets him fairly, considering the short period of 
their enrollment, and will no doubt be much more respon- 
sive to his earnest, vigorous direction as time goes on. 

There were several weak places, and some of dangerous 
unsteadiness, but Mr. Sealy, with his experience at the 
organ, backed up the orchestra, which in turn backed up 
the chorus, which in turn fell to Mr. Baldwin’s steady beat, 
until difficulties were tided over without collapse. 

Emma Juch sang freshly, and with dignified beauty and 
pathos. Juch is one of the artists truly great in the sym- 
metry and finish of her delivery. She had a fine reception. 
With what ease and distinction she breathes forth the long 
sustained phrases which are gasped or stifled in other 
throats! She has an exquisite diction, and it is smooth 
and polished as ever. 

Helene Hastreiter was received with the glamor of her 
big artistic recollections still around her, but proved her- 
self a gifted, admirable exponent in her newly chosen field 
of oratorio. There is in this voice a peculiar appealing 
quality of great beauty and feeling, and the authority of 
her delivery, vigorous and dramatic as ever, is well fitted 
to oratorio. As ‘the evening wore on the smooth round- 
ness of her work impressed itself so strongly on the house 
that it forgot auld lang syne in the discovery of a new and 
valuable oratorio singer. 

Mr. McKinley sang purely, but lacked vigor. Dr. Carl 
Dufft was big-volumed and forceful in his rédle, and the 
soloists were on very good terms in the ensembles. 

More time and the Harlem Oratorio Society will have 
made itself a factor of musical value. Tone is needed at 
present. There are not enough voices, nor of the right 
quality. With fair material Mr. Baldwin's efforts are in- 
telligently directed and will produce good results. 


MARIE PARCELLO’S RECITAL. 

Miss Marie Parcello, a contralto of just artistic claims to 
popularity, and Mr. Edwin H. Douglass, tenor, gave a 
recital on Friday afternoon last, the roth inst., at the 
Hotel Waldorf, assisted by Mme. Camilla Urso, violin, and 
Miss Harriette Cady, pianist. Mr. Victor Harris was the 
accompanist. The affair was under fashionable and promi- 
nent patronage, among whom figured Mrs. Andrew Carne- 
gie, whose musical association is a valuable one for the 
claims to favor of new artists in the metropolis. The 
artistic claims, however, of Miss Parcello will entitle her 
to enduring popularity, as she is an accomplished, intelli- 
gent and, personally as well as vocally, a most sympa- 
thetic young rtaist. 

Miss Parcello sang a choice and well arranged program 
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and disclosed a voice of pure, rich, vibrant contralto 
quality, but of unusually wide range, which even in the 
upper tones rightly belonging to the soprano, does not lose 
its full round volume and color. The voice is full of sym- 
pathy, and Miss Parcello sings with the most refined taste, 
and at times an impassioned sentiment. She is a delight- 
ful lyric artist, with powers in excellent training for a 
larger and more brilliant school of work. 

A large and very fashionable audience admired the 
singer’s work, and testified its enjoyment by enthusiastic 
applause and recalls and encores without number. 

Mr. Edwin Douglass, whose voice is pure and equal, 
sang also with sympathy, intelligence and finish. Miss 
Cady isa pianist of poetic and graceful calibre, and played 
very charmingly, and the power and finish of Mme. Urso’s 
violin performance is familiar to everybody. It was a 
most enjoyable and largely attended recital. Victor 
Harris accompanied deliciously. 








Watkin-Mills.—This artist, who is so well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has just been engaged as the 
leading baritone of the Norwich Festival in England, which 
takes place the first week in October of the present year. 
He has also heard from his American agent, Mr. Harris, of 
Montreal, that he has already arranged a large number of 
engagements for him at festivals, chorus societies and re- 
citals, which will keep him very busy from the time that he 
goes out to America in March until his return in June, when 
he is to appear at the Lincoln Festival, where he sings in 
the Elijah, Stabat Mater and the Creation. Following are 
quotations from the Nottingham (England) papers re- 
garding his appearance in the Messiah there on the 
28th ult. 

Mr. Watkin-Mills should have sung in the Messiah here last 
Christmas, but his United States visit necessitated the canceling 
of the engagement. He had not been heard in Nottingham since 
then, and his appearance on Saturday evening was anticipated 
with a considerable amount of interest. 

But it was with Watkin-Mills that the vocal honors of the 
evening unquestionably lay. Mr. Mills was‘in his best voice, and 
sang with his customary intelligence. His rendering of Why 
Do the Nations was a magnificent effort. The famous air was 
given with appropriate dash and abandon, and the execution of 
the long and exacting runs was practically faultless. An enthu- 
siastic demonstration succeeded upon the terminating phrase— 
in which, by the way, Mr. Mills also ventured to take a liberty 
with Handel, ascending from the low Gtothe keynote. The 
Trumpet Shall Sound, the number stigmatized by Macfarren as 
the only mistake in the entire work, was given by Mr. Mills with 
characteristic strength and rugged energy, and he was loudly 
applaudea, cheering even breaking forth.—Mottingham Daily 
Guardian. 





It was not with the intention of paying a shallow compliment 
that Mr. Watkin-Mills joined vigorously in the applause 
bestowed on the choir at various times. He meant it. How 
grandly he sang his solos! The People that Walked—more difficult 
in some respects than Why Do the Nations, though this of course 
secured tumultuous applause and deserved it. One will never 
hear either solo sang more finely. The Trumpet Shall Sound 
one cannot help regarding as a sort of duel between voice and 
instrumentalist in which the trumpeter is bound to get a bit the 
best of it, even as in the days when Farinelli (of whom Dr. 
Burney tells) sung his contest with the royal trumpeter. Mr. 
Tomlinson (who remained in his place in the orchestra) played 
the trumpet part admirably, and was fully entitled to his in- 
clusion in the boisterous recognition of the audience.—otting- 
ham Daily Express. 


West against East.—A writer in the Alegemezne 
Musik Zeitung, speaking of a concert at Budapest, writes : 
**This concert was one of the most remarkable of the 
season, for with the names of Beethoven, Wagner, Bruck- 
ner, Grillparzer and the names of the German singer 
(Lilli Lehmann) and the German conductor (Ferdinand 
Léwe,) it proved the victorious position of German art over 
all half Asiatic culture twilight. Gentlemen, Hungarians 
and Slavs, in art the proverb £x oriente /ux is good for 
nothing ; in the art world the globe turns from west te 
east.” A pleasing specimen of Teutonic chauvinism, 
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Boston’s Orchestra.—The Boston Symphony's Orches- 
tra’s next concert in New York will occur on Thursday 
evening of next week, January 23, when Mr. E. A. MacDow- 
ell will be the soloist. 

George W. Fergusson’s Ergagements.—The baritone 
Mr. George W. Fergusson is busy as usual with the usual 
success, On the 8th inst. he sang with the Cecilia Ladies’ 
Vocal Society at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and will sing with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
on to-morrow, the 16th inst. i 

Gertrude May Stein Busy.—This gifted contralto prima 
donna is hard at work filling a rapid succession of engage- 
ments. On January 28 she sings with the Boston Apollo 
Club, B. J. Lang conductor; she sings at the Ogdensburg 
Festival January 30 and 31; at a concert in Albany Febru- 
ary 8 ; in Saginaw, Mich,, February 19 ; Cincinnati, Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, and Dayton, February 24. 

Dillon-Oliver Musicale.—On Saturday evening next 
Mrs. Dillon-Oliver will give an orchestral musicale at her 
residence, of which the following is the program. Sixteen 
picked musicians of the Seidl Philharmonic Orchestra are 
engaged. ‘This is the first orchestral musicale at a private 
residence so far this season : 

Suite for strings, Serenade, D major, Volkmann, ’cello solo by 
Mr. Bergner ; Promise of Life, Cowen; I Am Thine Forever (or- 
chestral accompaniment), Gillet, Mrs. Minnie Methot ; Concerto, 
E minor, Chopin, Arthur Hochman; Suite, Scotch Flowers, Paul 
Gilson; Canzonetta, Meyer-Helmund, Mrs. Methot; Suite, H. 
Reinhold. 

Materna Busy.—Materna sang last Sunday in the pop- 
ular concert at Cincinnati and roused the audience to over- 
whelming enthusiasm by her magnificent singing of the 
Liebestod from Tristan. She sings here on next Sunday 
again, and on the 23d inst. will be the bright, particular 
star of the benefit concert for Mrs. Harry Widmer at Daly’s 
Theatre. On the 25th she will sing with the Boston Sym- 
phony Concert in Philadelphia, and in February will sing 
in Troy, Rochester and Detroit. 


Heinrich Meyn Dates.—The following dates are 
closed by Mr. Heinrich Meyn baritone, who is one of the 
busiest as he is one of the most artistic of our singers: 
January 14 and 21, afternoon, Mrs, W. Bliss musicale ; 
January 14, evening, West End Presbyterian Church ; Jan- 
uary 16, Cantata Club, Brooklyn; January 19, opera of 
Prof. Heinrich Zéllner at Carnegie Hall and a musicale at 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis’ with the de Reszk’és, Madame Calvé 
and Lola Beeth ; January 20,‘Poughkeepsie; January 21, 
evening, Ethical Society; January 25, Union League 
Club. 

He Likes to Hear Himself Talk.— 70 the Editor of the 
Sun—Sir : I have listened to the operas of Richard Wagner 
with attention unexceeded by that of any other critic and 
with admiration and delight, but I believe that the Wagner 
craze is played out. Crowds have attended Wagner per- 
formances in the past from a legitimate interest in the art 
and novelty, until at last, curiosity having been satisfied 
and the nerves familiarized with the peculiar stimulant ap- 
plied to them, the music is judged dispassionately. As 
music Wagner’s operas will fail to hold the public as 
they usedtodo. They are too long. Their ideas are too 
few, and the latter are squeezed and wrung to a degree 
that produces the sense of weariness. Neither variety of 


rhetoric, modulations of voice nor tricks of elocution can 


save an orator lacking in ideas. It is an error to think, as 
Wagner so delights in thinking, that the ordinary conver- 
sation of the drama can be carried on in music. It becomes 
tedious and a bore, a flow of the non-melodic which is per- 
force monotonous and aggressively and defiantly monot- 
onous. Wagner has the divine spark, but he loves too 
much to ‘‘ hear himself talk.” He presumes upon the mu- 
sical intelligence, and I think his operas are destined to lose 
in favor.—Box Hoiper z# Sun. 

New York Ladies’ Trio.—The dates of the New York 
Ladies’ Trio multiply satisfactorily, and each appearance 
of this artistic combination meets with extended favor. On 
the 28d inst. they play in Baltimore with the Garland So- 
ciety ; on February 20 with the Newark Orpheus Club, and 
intermediately will be given their own second concert on 
February 18, at Carnegie Hall. The Trio is doing active 
work at private musicales and with various societies, and 
has met with the artistic recognition it deserves. 

Carlotta Pinner’s Success.—At the recent concert un- 
der the auspices of the Haydn Orchestra, of Orange, N. J., 
Miss Carlotta F. Pinner made an admirable artistic suc- 
cess. After her singing of the polonaise from Mignon, and 
again after Mascheroni’s Ave Maria, she was recalled with 
enthusiasm five or six times and scored a permanent suc- 
cess with her audience in this quarter, who will all be 
eager to weleome her again. She sang with exceeding 
intelligence, artistic taste and finish. 

Oscar Franklin Comstock.—Mr. Oscar Franklin Com- 
stack entertained most delightfully last week the Musical 
Study Club of Meadville, Pa., of which he is the conductor. 
His success with the organization, of which he is sole 
parent, was marked, and called forth the warm enthusiasm 
of the local press, which acclaims heartily the establishment 
of a new progressive musical institution. 

Anton Hegner’s ‘Cello Recitals.—- Anion Hegner, 
whose series of recitals met with such marked success last 
season, has decided to repeat the same_,this season, and he 
will be heard in a fresh series of recitals at the Waldorf 
during Lent. This always artistic and popular ’cellist is 
much in request as a giver of recitals, in which his varied 
programs afford him such liberal opportunity for the dis- 
play of his versatile gifts. 

Ondricek Will Play.—Ondricek will play next Satur- 
day night in a grand concert together with the Seidl or- 
chestra at the Irving Place Theatre. The artist will play 
his own fantasie (motives from Smetana’s Bartered Bride) 
and Wagner's Albumblatt. He will also play in the con- 
cert of the Ethical Culture Society in February, which will 
be under the direction of Frank Van der Stucken. 


A Saenger Pupil.— Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, 2 pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, who is solo contralto of Temple Emanu-El 
choir, New York, recently made a marked success at her 
appearance with the Brooklyn Saengerbund at the Academy 
of Music, upon which she received extended and most 
flattering press notices from the leading Brooklyn and other 
papers. The Lagile, Times, Staats Zeitung, (New York), 
and Brooklyn Morgen Fournal all write in enthusiastic 
praise of her lovely voice, finished style and pure method. 
She is an artist who reflects a double honor on her own abil 
ity and the successful tuition of her teacher, Oscar Saenger 
An, Appeal for Bodda Pyne.—A short time since a 
public appeal was made on behalf of Mme. Bodda Pyne, 
formerly Louisa Pyne, who during a long professional 
career of fifty-eight years contributed largely to the 
pleasure of the public by her great talents and beautiful 
gift of song. Many years ago she visited America and 
sang in New York, and, indeed, in all the principal cities 
during her stay there. She has never ceased to speak in 
the liveliest terms of pride and gratitude of the warm re- 
ception she then received, and regretted that family ties 
shouid have prevented her accepting the hearty invitation 
she received some years later toreturn. It is hoped that 
many of her old American patrons and friends who re- 





member how she charmed their youthful years may be 
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anxious to contribute to the fund now being raised, and 
thus help to brighten the last years of her life. She began 
her career at nine years of age, from which date she con- 
tributed to the maintenance of her parents and educated 
younger members of her family. Mme. Bodda Pyne is now 
sixty-seven years old, a widow, childless and in failing 
health. Money losses, caused by no imprudence, now ren- 
der assistance very needful, and her case is strongly sup- 
ported by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, Mr. Stanley and Lady Thompson. The last named 
will gladly receive donations if addressed to her at No, 35 
Wimpole street, W., London, England, or they can be paid 
to the ‘‘ Louisa Pyne Fund” at the National Provincial 
Bank of England, Baker street, W., London.—Zoston Globe. 


A Charming Soprano.—At the Olympia Concert Hall 
on last Sunday evening, a young soprano, Miss Agnes 
Thomson, made a debut without any heralding or advance 
claims te favor. A charming voice, however, aided by a 
most refined and interesting personality, secured her un- 
questionable favor and success at once. She sang Arditi’s 
Se Saran Rose brilliantly and with decided finish and dis- 
tinction of style. The voice is pure, fresh and even, musi- 
calin quality and delivered with certainty and ease. A 
young soprano with a future this, as her engaging person- 
ality is a valuable supplement to a thoroughly good voice 
and style. Encored, Miss Thomsoa gave Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye very prettily. She should be heard often. 

Mme. Doria Devines Recital.—Lena Doria Devine 
announces a pupils’ recital at which her prominent pupils 
will be heard, among them being Mrs. Nestor Lattard, 
Miss Rosa Elsner, Miss Blanche Duffield, the young so- 
prano, who has met with decided success in concerts this 
season, and the tenors Mr. Gray—to whom John Wiegand 
has dedicated one of his late compositions—and Mr. Ed- 
ward Groeschel, at one time a soloist of the Arion Society. 

Abercrombie Recitals.—A series of Thursday after 
noon recitals, to take place in St. Cecilia Hall, Brooklyn, is 
announced by Mr. Abercrombie. Beginning on January 
9, they will last until April 30, and are free. 

Gerard-Thiers’ Musicale-——Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers 
gave a charming musicale last Thursday evening at his 
vocal studio at Carnegie Hall, where pretty artistic lights 
and decorations make an effective framework for his guests. 
The host himself proved his versatility by some excellently 
played piano solos, and among a number of others Mrs. J. 
Williams Macy sang deliciously. Her voice is a contralto 
of good range, pure and mellow quality, and her method 
admirable. Mr. Thiers, who does not pose as a pianist, was 
all the more agreeable to hear in his informal performance, 
which is marked by quite as much intelligence and taste as 
his vocal work. Some violin solos were added by Miss 
Cecilia Bradford, who plays with finesse and taste, 


Cook Academy Recital.—A successful piano and song 
recital by Miss Edna C. Mixer and Miss Elizabeth Blee 
was given at Montour Falls, N. Y.,on Wednesday evening, 
the 8th inst. Miss Mixer, who is a piano pupil of Miss 
Alice Jane Roberts, played most intelligently, and the 
efforts of both young girls were heartily commended and 
applauded. 


Marie Geselschap's Success.—The remarkable success 
won by Miss Marie Geselschap at her recent recital in 
Wellesley College, Mass., immediately obtained her three 
other engagements with educational institutes. On Janu- 
uary 10 she played at Noyers Hall, Lowell, Mass.; on 


January 22 she will play at Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass., 
and on January 23 at Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
These are the substantial satisfactory results of a good per- 
formance. 

Perry Averill Refuses Comic Opera. —Mr. Perry 
Averill has just refused avery flattering offer to sing in 
Julian Edwards’ forthcoming opera, Brian Boru. His New 
York engagements, his connection with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera and his large and increasing class of pupils 
are strongly sufficing arguments against his acceptance of 
any comic opera engagement, however flattering or in- 
ducing from a lucrative standpoint. Perry Averill’s re- 
fusal is wise. 

Yaw'’s New York Debut.—On Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 21, Ellen Beach Yaw, the renowned soprano, whose 
success is a matter of phenomenal history, will make her 
début beforea New York audience in Carnegie Hall, to be 
followed by an afternoon recital on Friday, January 24. On 
January 21 she will be assisted by the baritone Campanari, 
and on the 24th by Plangon, both by permission of Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau, and on both occasions will be supported 
by the Seidl orchestra. Anticipation on the score of Yaw 
runs remarkably high, but it is said by the various critics 
who have heard her in the provinces that she will take 
New York by storm. 


A Modern Jacob.—St. Paul, January 11.—After the 
performance of Die Meistersinger Thursday night at the 
Metropolitan, by the Damrosch Opera Company, a be- 
trothal according to the German fashion was held in honor 
of the engagement of Herr Wilhelm Mertens, the famous 
baritone, and Miss Sanchen Faber, a well-known local 
beauty. There is said to be something of romance about 
the engagement. Four or five years ago Herr Mertens 
first saw Miss Faber, then but fifteen years of age, and fell 
in love with her. Her parents opposed the match, but 
each year since when he came here he renewed his pro- 
posals, and his persistent devotion is finally to be rewarded. 
—Morning Advertiser. 


Miss Tolochko’s Concert.—A testimonial concert was 
given January 8 at the new Century Drawing Room, Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Anna Tolochko, a young soprano whose 
voice is said to be of rare beauty. She is a pupil of Miss 
Charlotte M. Mawson, an admirable teacher. This was 
the program : 

Selection, the Hamilton Banjo Club; Esthore, Trotrée, Mr. 
Dunwoodie; Polonaise, E major, Liszt, Miss Laura H. Earle; 
The Holy City (by request), Stephen Adams, Miss Anna Toloch- 
ko; Andante, op. 76, De Beriot, Mr. David Dubinski; Kypris, 
Augusta Holmés; Dost Thou Know, A. Thomas, Miss Charlotte 
M. Mawson; Quis Est Homo, Rossini, Misses Toiochko and 
Mawson; Arabeske, Schumann; Nocturne,G major, Chopin, 
Miss Laura H. Earle; Midnight, Gelli, Miss Charlotte M. Maw- 
son, violin obligato by Mr. Dubinski; Romanze, Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, Mascagni, Miss Anna Tolochko; For All Eternity, Mas- 
cheroni, Mr. Dunwoodie; Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1, Chopin, Mr. 
David Dubinski. 

German Festival Concert.—A festival concert will 
be given next Sunday evening, January 19, in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the German empire. On this occasion Heinrich 
Zoliner’s opera, At Sedan, will be sung for the first time in 
America. Since last summer this work has had phenom- 
enal success in Germany, being accepted by the leading 
opera houses of Germany, such as Berlin, Dresden, Mu- 
nich, Frankfort and others. For New York a most efficient 





cast has been engaged, including Lillian Blauvelt and 
Messrs. Plunket Greene, Carl Naeser, Heinrich Meyn, 
Hans Seitz and others. A grand orchestra and the male 
chorus of the New York Liederkranz Society will also 
assist. Besides the opera the program will contain a 
prologue, spoken by Miss Ida Haar, and the Hero Requiem, 
composed by Zollner in honor of the fallen soldiers of the 
war of 1870-1. In the latter work Mrs. Dr. Erdtman will 
sing the solo part. 

An Alves Pupil.—The following flattering notices have 
been given the contralto Miss Ruth Thompson, who is a 
pupil of Mrs. Carl Alves : 


The greatest favorite with the Choral Society admirers was, of 
course, Miss Ruth Thompson, whose career here and in New 
York after leaving Dr. Bischoff is familiar to all Washington 
music lovers. A recitative in The Prophecies called for a storm 
of applause, and gauging the properties of the hall better in a 
later effort, The Passion, she scored a decided success.—/ost, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 


There was naturally a good deal of interest in the appearance 
of Miss Ruth Thompson, as she is well known in musical circles 
here, where she began her career. Her voice has improved, and 
its sympathetic qualities were delightfully brought out, espe- 
cially in the aria He Shall Feed His Flock.—Star, Washington, 
D. C., December 18. 


The newcomer, Miss Thompson, was most favorably received. 
Her voice was sweet, distinct and clear, and her shading accu- 
rate.—Daily Press, Newburgh, December 28. 


Miss Ruth Thompson, the contralto, has made her bow to 
Newburgh audiences previous to last evening. A pleasing pres- 
ence, a rich, mellow and clear voice, with a distinct articulation, 
which was heard to the best possible advantage in her numbers, 
particularly so in the aria, He Was Despised and O, Thou that 
Tellest Good Tidings to Zion. —Daily Journal, Newburgh, De- 
cember 28. 


Everybody was charmed with the voice and rendering of Miss 
Thompson. contralto. We do not know when we have heard a 
vocalist who came so fully up to our standard of accomplish- 
ment.—Sunday Telegram, December 29, Newburgh. 


Miss Ruth Thompson took the alto parts. Miss Thompson is 
anew comer here. Great things were expected of her by the 
audience and the society, and it is safe to say that not one was 
disappointed. Miss Thompson is a pretty girl, who sings in Dr. 
Storrs’ church in Brooklyn, and her method was perfect, her 
voice strong and pleasing and her manner free from embarrass- 
ment. She is an ideal contralt ientious in her work to a 
degree and almost faultless in her execution of it. It is certain 
that Miss Thompson will again be call upon by the society.— 
Daily Register, Newburgh, December 28. 

Widmer Benefit Performance.—On the 23d inst. a 
benefit performance for Mrs. Henry Widmer, known to the 
stage as Kate Mayhew, will take place at Daly’s Theatre. 
Mrs. Widmer has been bereft under sad and abrupt condi- 
tions and this benefit. which is arranged by all the concen- 
trated energies of the Twelfth Night Club and Woman’s 
Professional League, promises to be of rare musical and 
other attraction, with the view to tempt substantial results 
for Mrs. Widmer, who is left entirely unsupported. Mr. 
Daly gives his theatre and undertakes the general manage- 
ment. Ada Rehan and the Daly company give their ser- 
vices and the following committee on program, which 
promises excellent unexpected things, has been appointed. 
Already the names of prominent musical artists have been 
announced: Mrs. George Gould, Miss Alice Fischer, Mrs. 
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Barney Williams, Miss Emma Frohman, Miss Lotta Crab- 
tree, Miss Ella Stark, Mrs. Maggie Mitchell Abbot, Miss 
Cynthia Westover, Mrs. Henry E. Abbey, Mrs. John P. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. William Henderson, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. E. 
L. Fernandez, Mrs. Rachel McAuley, Mrs. Louisa Eldridge, 
Mrs. Ada Crisp, Miss Fielding Roselle, Mrs. Sydney 
Rosenfeld, chairman ; Mrs. Nellie Yale Nelson, treasurer ; 
Miss Kate Oesterle, secretary. 

A Fique Recital.—Mr. Carl Fiqué will give a piano re- 
cital in Historical Hall, Brooklyn, on the 27th inst., ina 
modern program embracing Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber and Grieg. It is a 
choicely arranged program. 

More Virgil Recitals.—The Virgil Piano School will 
give recitals in Providence, R. I., January 15; Morristown, 
N. J., January 17, and Philadelphia, January 29. Miss 
Florrie Traub, Hyacinth Williams and Stella Newmark 
will play new and interesting programs. 

New York Philharmonic Olub.—The New York Phil- 
harmonic Club (Eugene Weiner director), assisted by 
Miss Inez Grenelle, soprano, will give a concert in Car- 
negie Music Hall, New York, on January 23. 

This organization will leave New York for a Western 
tour on February 2, and will return about Marchi. Con- 
certs will be given at Indianapolis, Terre Haute, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit and many other cities. 


A Butterfield Musicale.—A fashionable musicale was 
given with great success on Wednesday last at Mrs. Daniel 
Butterfield’s. The artists who performed were Miss 
Jessamine Hallenbeck, Miss Fielding Roselle, Mr. Ellison 
Van Hoose, Perry Averill, Miss Florence Gale and Mr. 
Orton Bradley, under whose direction a very spirited and 
interesting program was carried out. The piéce de résist- 
ance of the afternoon was the quartet from Rigoletto, in 
which the beautiful tenor voice of Mr. Van Hoose was 
especially effective. Perry Averill’s singing of Di pro- 
venza, by special request of the charming hostess, was 
another striking number on a successful program. 

Eva Hawkes Engaged.—Miss Eva Hawkes has been 
engaged as solo contralto of the Bergen Reformed Church, 
Jersey City, N, J., for the remainder of the choir year, to 
replace Mrs. F. H. Molten, resigned. The organist and 
choirmaster, Mr. Louis R. Dressler, deems himself fortu- 
nate in securing so capable an artist. The quartet of this 
church is said to be the best in the State of New Jersey. 


Clara Kloberg Played.—The young violinist Clara 
Kloberg, who is rapidly earning a reputation, played with 
success at the Liederkranz concert on Saturday evening 
last, the 11th inst. 


Kate Ockleston-Lippa.—The talented pianist and musi- 
cian, Mme. Kate Ockleston-Lippa, is returning to the con- 
cert platform, to the delight of her many artistic friends and 
the musical public generally. The following clipping is 
taken from the Pittsburgh Leader : 

Pittsburgh may well feel proud of having such a pianist as 
Mrs. K. O. Lippa, who played at the cogvention concert Mon- 
day evening. Mrs. Lippa gave Saint-Saéns’ beautiful and diffi- 
cult G minor concerto in a manner that proved her to be the 
true artist. She had the entire work memorized. The writer 
remembers of it having been played here only once before, the 
rarity of its offering no doubt being due to technical difficulties. 
Mr. Carl Retter, at the second piano, ably supported Mrs. Lippa. 
Later she played two solos and two Chopin etudes, arranged by 
herself for two pianos, illustrating the great capability of women 
ascomposers. The solos were Pierrette, by Chaminade, and a 
concert study by Adele Aus der Ohe. Mrs. Lippa’s renditions 
at the Monday night concert induce the echoing of the hope ex- 
pressed in a recent number of THe Musica. Courter, of New 
York, that she may decide to be more frequently heard on the 











TACOMA. 


Tacoma, Washington, December 29, 1805. 

HE Oratorio of the Messiah was given at the First 

Presbyterian Church of Tacoma on Friday evening, Decem- 

ber 27, before an audience of 1,200 people. The chorus, which 

was under the direction of Mr. Herbert H. Joy, consisted of more 

than 200 voices, including fifty singers from Seattle, and was ac- 

companied by an orchestra and the pipe organ played by Miss 
James. 

The soloists were Mr. Hugh J. Manny, soprano; Mrs. John A. 
Shank, contralto; Mr. Arthur Gower, tenor, and Mr. Frank K. 
Clark, bass, all talented singers of local reputation. The soloists 
sang artistically and showed the results of careful training and 
study. 

The volume of tone in the chorus was excellent and the attacks 
were notably good. The long runs in the chorus Unto Usa 
Child is Born were sung with great delicacy and clearness. One 
marked feature of cherus singing in our Western cities as com- 
pared with those of the East is the breadth and richness given by 
a large proportion of men’s voices. 

This is the eighth rendition of The Messiah in Tacoma and 
Seattle under Mr. Joy’s direction. Tacoma is very fortunate to 
be able to claim a musician who unites personal magnetism, 
thorough musical knowledge and artistic taste with unbounded 
enthusiasm, and a 40 horse power capacity for work. The suc- 
cess of the recent performance is due to his untiring work with 
chorus and soloists for several months. W. L. C. 
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MONTREAL. 


_ Monrreat, P. Q., January 7, 1896. 

4 ad Kneisel Quartet, which has been announced 

many times since the season of 1890, and for some reason or 
another did not appear, made its first appearance on Monday 
matinée at the Windsor Hall, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club. The performance as a whole was abso- 
lutely without a flaw, and the quartet scored a most pronounced 
success. 

Haydn’s quartet, being the most pleasant part, was played with 
rich sonority, great precision and dynamic shading. The au- 
dience gave an enthusiastic applause, and the four artists had to 
bow over and over again. Mr. Kneisel’s interpretation of the 
Sarasate Spanish Dance was polished to the highest degree’; he 
is indeed a true and reliable artist ; his tone is rich and sym- 
pathetic, with a well developed technic, and he plays with dash and 
noble sentiment. He was called out four times, and an encore 
was demanded, but he did not respond. Mr. Schroeder played 
his selections in a straightforward, artistic manner ; he draws an 
excellent singing tune from his instrument and phrases beauti- 
fully and plays with soul and musical temperament ; he was re- 
called several times, but likewise did not give an encore. Mr. 
Roth, member of the quartet, furnished the accompaniment most 
satisfactorily. The audience was large, but not as large as it 
should have been, as it was really the most important musical 
event for many seasons from a quartet standpoint. The concert 
was managed by Mrs. Greenshields, the president of the club, and 
Miss McPherson, the secretary-treasurer. 

Les Huguenots was performed at the ThéAtre Francais on 
Thursday evening last. The house was completely sold out. 
The performance in some respects was far superior to any 
previous performances. M. Mary, a new tenor, made his début 
as Sir Raoul, and met with great success. He has a tenor, ro 
bust, mellow, resonant voice, smooth register and fine method, and 





sings with taste and intelligence. His performance from beginning 
toend was legitimate and logical. Mme. Essiani as Valentine gave 
afaultless performance. The duet in the fourth act between 
Mme. Essiani and M. Mary caught the house, and they were re- 
called half a dozen times, The rest of the cast was agreeable, 
Thechorus and orchestra did splendid work. . 

On Friday and Saturday evening Fleur de Thé, a comic 
opera by Chas. Lecocq, was presented. The opera was a nov- 
elty and made a favorable impression. Mme. Bennati, taking 
the part of Cisarine, met with her customary success. Mme, 
Valéry as Fleur de Thé gave a smocth performance. M. Gil- 
bert as Aaolin kept the audience in good humor. The rest of 
the cast did exceedingly well. The costumes were adequate, 
and the performance as a whole was a most pleasant one. Last 
night Les Huguenots was again repeated. 

La Juive is announced for next Thursday. 

Mme. Albani, supported by a strong cast of artists, is an- 
nounced for the 30th inst. H. B. Coun. 
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NEWARK. 





Newark, N. J., January 12, 1895. 


T= La Salle Society, of Newark, gave a brilliant 
concert in Cathedral Hall, Thursday evening, January 10, 
it being the occasion of the society’s fifth anniversary. 

Each year the concerts given by the La Salle Society area 
matter of special musical comment, while this one fully sustained 
the reputation heretofore enjoyed. 

The artists who interpreted the following program were justly 
rewarded with the most enthusiastic appreciation : 

Trio, violin, ‘cello, piano, selected ; baritone solo, Bedouin Love 
Song, Schnecker, Mr. Grant Odell ; violin, Finaie from Concerto, 
op. 64, Mendelssohn, Mr. Karl Feininger; contralto solo, Lost 
Chord, Sullivan, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer; piano, Tarantelle, 
Liszt, Mr. Frank E. Drake; violoncello, Simple Aveu, Thome, 
Danse Hollandaise, Dunkler, Mr. Louis Blumenberg ; baritone 
solos, If I But Knew, Smith, Ich L'ebe Dich, Grieg, I Love and 
the World is Mine, Johns, Mr. Grant Odell; violin, Arioso, K. 
Feininger, Canzonetta, B. Godard, Mr. Karl Feininger; con- 
tralto solos, Time’s Garden, with cello obligato, Goring Thomas, 
I’ve Something Sweet to Tell You, Faning, Believe Me of All 
Those Endearing Young Charms, Moore, Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer ; trio, Allegro Vivace, violin, ’cello, piano, B. Godard. 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg, heard for the first time in Newark, 
made a good impression. His ’cello playing was a revelation, 
and opened our eyes and ears to the fact that with our fine local 
subscription concert organizations, always looking for the best 
available soloists, it required the enterprising La Salles to intro- 
duce this prince of ’celloists—this man who has been heard in 
every large city from the Pacific Coast to the coast of Maine—to 
Newark, N. J. 

Blumenberg’s playing is unlike that of any soloist I have ever 
heard. Of course he is master of a splendid technic, one realizes 
that before he has played a dozen bars, but there is an individu- 
ality about his playing that is fascinating and sensuous. Fe is 
the exponent of no particular school or method. His methods, 
though original, are thoroughly legitimate, and his school the 
result of a lifetime of a deep study of all the European schools. 

At this concert he played on a deep organ toned ‘* Bergozi” 
’cello, whose varied tone quality gave the impression of a refined 
stringed orchestra or a Hungarian combination effect. Mr. 
Blumenberg did not rise to the height of his genius, as one feels 
sure he can surrounded by those influences conducive to a mas- 
terly performance, but he portrayed the Simple Aveu and the 
Holland Dance with rare delicacy and expressiveness, wholly 
charming. May it not be long before we again hear this artist in 
New Jersey. ! 

Mr, Feininger gave a brilliant technical violin performance. He 
was obliged to respond after the Mendeissohn number by play- 
ing Le Rossignol,a Russian air by Alaviev, the violin arrange- 
ment by A. de Kontski. His own composition, Orioso, was well 
received. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, who isa Newark favorite, was in ex- 
cellent voice form, With this woman art and temperament are 
supreme. She has not a great or powerful vocal organ, but she 


| has a fine artistic conception—her portrayals are vivid. Mrs. 
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Sawyer was heard to best advantage in Time’s Garden, which is 
a favorite with her. 

Mr. Odell shared the vocal honors with Mme. Sawyer. The 
quality of his voice is exceptionally fine, and his vocal discrimi- 
nation very near perfect. His rendition of the Bedouin Love 
Song was one calculated to show to advantage his excellent tone 
quality and fine method. As a recall he sang Forget Me Not, 
composed by himself. 

Mr. Frank E. Drake, one of our best Newark piano artists, 
gave a brilliant performance of Liszt's Tarantelle. 

Mr. Henry Hail Duncklee proved an artistic accompanist to 
Mrs. Sawyer and Mr. Odell, while Mme. Jane Pottinger accom- 
panied the stringed instruments. 

Mr. S. A. Ward will give a concert in the South Park Presby- 
terian Church, January 29, and Mr. Plunket Greene will give a 
song recital in Association Hall January 22 

The annual concert in aid of the benefit {nnd of the Newark 
German Press Club will take place in the Krueger Auditorium 
February 18. 

Through Mr. Colell, the Wissner manager, the engagement of 
Countess Gilda Ruta has beeneffected. The great success which 
this pianist made with the Arions upon the debut of Julius 
Lorenze in Newark was a matter of much comment at that time. 
‘The other artists engaged are Miss Sophia Friedman, soprano ; 
Mr. F. A. Mollenhauer, violinist; Mrs. D. E. Hervey, accom- 
panist, and the Arion Double Quartet. 

Mase. LINDLEY THOMPSON? 
— + 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., January 8, 1896. 
HE Damrosch German Opera Company closed its 
engagement here last night. Minneapolis has enjoyed a 
musical feast that will not soon be forgotten, and Manager Scott, 
of the Metropolitan, has the abiding gratitude of all music lovers 
for his enterprise and appreciation of things musical in bring- 
ing this fine organization to our city. The four operas presented 
were enjoyed to the full, and despite the cramped quarters on 
stage and orchestra, we who have not a satiety of such good 
things felt naught but the inconvenience to those taking 
part in the opera. 

There are many disciples of the immortal Wagner in Minne- 
apolis, and Mr. Damrosch with his impassioned earnestness fires 
with enthusiasm the most unresponsive people. His work in 
our city is simply beyond criticism, and I am glad to know that 
Mr. Scott has engaged Mr. Damrosch and his superb orchestra 
togive a concert next Sunday evening, when we shall have an 
opportunity to hear them to far better advantage, from their 
being upon the stage instead of in the orchestra chairs. 

His iectures before the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale showed Mr. 
Damrosch in another phase, and by no means of less impor- 
tance, for as a lecturer he is magnetic, forceful, and eloquent as 
well. His conversational style gave a personal directness, which 
drew from his audience the warmest evidence of appreciation. 
In short I can make no better record than to say that Mr. Dam- 
rosch covered himself with glory in Minneapolis, and has added 
a iarge number to his already wide circle of admirers. 

Acton Horton. 
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GALVESTON. 


GaLveston, Tex., January 4, 1896. 
HE twenty-first Texas Saengerfest will take place 
in San Antonio. The festivities will begin on April 29 and 
close on May 3. Dr. B. Hadra, formerly of Galveston, has been 
elected president of the enterprise, and Prof. Carl Beck will 
have complete charge of the musical forces. 

The executive committee held a highly enthusiastic meeting on 
the 4th inst. at its headquarters in San Antonio, President 
Hadra presiding, and Mr. Theo. Miiller acting as secretary. ‘The 
chairmen of the following committees were announced by the 
president : 

On railroad, E. Steves; on invitations, Jacob Weber: on en- 
tertainments, Fritz Ratzler; on commers, F. G. Bass; on decora- 
tions, J. E. Dielmann ; on fireworks, W. Miiller ; finance, Albert 
Steves ; on printing, John Zadich ; on ball, Fritz Hansel; on ac- 
commodations, L. Stachelhausen. 

It was also decided todo away with the usual street parade. 
The reception of the visitors and visiting societies will take place 
on April 29 and the opening concert on the 30th. 

As I learn, all the “‘ American” singing societies, such as the 
quartet clubs of Galveston, Houston, San Antonio and the 
Musical Union of Austin, all of whom sing in the English 
language, will be most cordially invited to participate, and the 
songs to be rendered by the mass chorus will be furnished to 
them both in the German and English languages. 

Professor Beck, so I read in the San Antonio Freie Presse, sub- 
mitted the following selections to the executive committee at 
Saturday's meeting. to be sung by the joint chorus of all societies 
present, and with orchestral accompaniment: Das Lied wird 
That, Schmad; Friedrich Rothbart, Godbertsky; Der Voelker 
Freibert, Stanhofer. Without orchestral accompaniment, Des 
Liedes Krystall, Ferdinand Schmidt ; Schifferleid, Carl Eckert ; 
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Street, 


Du meine herrliche Rose im Thal; Haidenrdslein, Heinrich 
Werner, and Der Barde, Heinrich Siicher. 

The Galveston and Houston singing societies are all busy re- 
hearsing for their San Antonio trip. President D. D. Bryan, of 
the Houston Quartet, writes me that they will be there in full 
force, and that their showing will speak for itself. 

Medam Goldberg, the well-known Houston pianist and teacher, 
will give a grand vocal and instrumental concert in the Houston 
Opera House on the I4thinst., at which the Houston Quartet Club 
will participate. It certainly looks as if Houston was ‘‘in it,” to 
use a very popular expression. 

Paderewski, ‘*‘ the great and only,” isto play there on the 3lst 
inst. Galveston has for years past had the reputation of being 
the most enterprising city in Texas in the musical line, but now 
I will have to give these energetic Houstonians credit in having 
secured in Paderewski an attraction unsurpassed in the musical 
history of Texas, and the music loving people of the State are 
certainly under deep obligations to Mr. Noyes and his associates 
to give them even the opportunity to listen to this truly great 
man. To appreciate Mr. Noyes’ pluck and enterprise let the 
public patronize it, and thereby show their appreciation in the 
most substantial form. As far as I am concerned I shall cer- 
tainly do my utmost to have Galveston represented by as large 
a delegation as possible, a delegation that will be a credit to Gal- 
veston, a compliment to the artist, and for Mr. Noyes a substan- 
tial indorsement for his enterprise. J. SINGER. 
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SAVANNAH. 


SavannaH, Ga., January 9, 1896. 
ILLIAN RUSSELL appeared here on the 30th and 
31st of last month—in the Grand Duchess on the 30th, and 
La Perichole on the 3lst. 

Last night I was present at the third of the Music Culture 
Club's concerts, which was a piano recital by Sig. Giuseppe Aldo 
Randegger, assisted by Miss Ella M. Powell, soprano, Randeg- 
ger’s mastery of the piano was a revelation. He is a very young 
man and therefore to a great extent unknown to the public ; and 
he should be known, and his wonderful ability will make him so 
ere long, I predict. He opened with Beethoven’s Sonata, Quasi 
Fantasia, op. 27, which is ratherlengthy, and calculated to become 
tiresome to the average audience. But from his first notes to his 
last the entire audience seemed rapt in attention, and his inter- 
pretation and phrasing seemed throughout to serve as a thread 
toa narrative which every person could follow. He next played 
what I considered his best piece, Liszt’s Nocturne (Love's 
Dream). He also played a valse caprice, by De Beriot ; Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat; Harmonies of Evening, Liszt; Le Mouve- 
ment Perpétuel, Raff, and Rubinstein’s Turkish March, a para- 
phrase from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens. This was the last 
number on the program, and his gradual crescendo work up to 
the fortissimo passage and then the similarly gradual decre- 
scendo were artisticallydone. The last faint notes, far off in the 
distance, were a signal for a burst of applause from the audience, 
who rose in their seats and applauded, refusing to leave the 
hoyse until he responded again, which he gracefully did, repeat- 
ing the number. This was surely a triumph for Sig. Randegger, 
and he truly deserved all he received. He has the most delicate 
touch, and yet has tremendous power. Every note is firm and 
clean cut, and his technic is perfect. 

One of his best qualities is the manner in which he handles the 
pedals, which is very artistic and enables him to produce the 
most beautiful tones and effects. He is absolutely free from 
mannerisms, sits perfectly erect on his stool, never bending for- 
ward in his efforts to produce power, but does all his work as a 
true artist should do, with his fingers and wrists, and not the 
least semblance of any slap bang playing. One of his best 
pieces was an encore,a gavot of his own composition, which 
he composed when but fourteen years of age, and is as yet un- 
published, though he is about to publish it. 

It is a very rare thing for us in this part of the country to 
herald a newartist, and I hope that lam not attempting to oc- 
cupy more than my allotted space in your columns, but I feel 
that we have been given a treat that but few of your public have 
enjoyed, as Sig. Randegger has played in your city but once, 
and that only before a few friends, and I feel that any of your 
teaders who hear him will bear me out in all that I have said. 

1 almost forgot to.mention that we were fortunate enough to 
have for last night’s concert, and will have for all the succeed- 
ing ones, a Steinway concert grand piano of the largest size, 
which Messrs. Steinway & Sons shipped from New York last 
week. This was a great piece of courtesy on the part of the 
Messrs. Steinway, extended through the Ludden & Bates South- 
ern Music House, their agents here, and our citizens greatly ap- 
preciate it. L. T. Lupive. 





Dresden.—During the last quarter of 1895 Dresden’s 
musical world has been enriched by the addition of two 
new choral societies, the Philharmonic Choir and the Bach 
Society, which in number, freshness of voice and schooling, 
as well as in artistic spirit, are said to surpass, the older 
choral societies. ‘The former is under the direction of Carl 
Hésel, the latter under that of Waldemar von Baussner. 
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Music in Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, January 11, 1896. 

NTEREST in the Symphony concerts has in- 

creased steadily. The general public is beginning to 
realize that the Cincinnati orchestra has some of the ear- 
marks of long establishment. Each concert is preceded by 
some seven rehearsals, and anyone who has ever attended 
a Van der Stucken rehearsal knows what a stupendous 
amount of work that represents. As a student of orchestral 
detail Mr. der Stucken has few equals. 

The stranger who expects to find the usual crudities of a 
newly established orchestra is astonished to find in our 
young orchestra delicacy of shading, evenly sustained 
demi-teints, and a well knit tonal quality. There are, of 
course, weak spots in the orchestra, but these are invariably 
whipped into line through unflagging discipline and hard 
work. The disciplining is the easier because the first in- 
struments are all in first-class hands. 

The following program was given by the orchestra to- 
night : 

Symphony No. 7 (C major) 
Concerto for violin, No. 8 (D minor)............664+ ve 
Balto, Li AsiOobenaes s 2... i i is wesc ss eects vcteiees beta eWeds Bizet 

The great C major symphony was of course a severe test 
for the orchestra. It stood it admirably. With the excep. 
tion of a few bars inthe first movement and an occasional 
sharpness of the oboe, the symphony was played with a 
spirit of self reliance and decision, yet always bending to 
the conductor's will and easily molded. It goes without 
saying that Mr. Van der Stucken conducted the finale with 
immense spirit and clearness of attack. Marsick was the 
soloist. 

While I could not help feeling that the Bruch concerto, 
broad, Teutonic and epic in style, was not calculated to 
show the French violinist at his best, 1 was deeply im- 
pressed with Marsick’s art. It seems to me that this little 
violinist, of limpid Saint-Saénseque tone, a player withal 
of breadth and character, has not been properly appreci- 
ated in this country. He has all the best qualities of the 
French school, and more besides—individuality. 

Why is it that this Bruch concerto has been played so 
little? There is a curious reminder, by the way, in this 
first movement of Figaro's song in the Barber of Seville. 
The orchestral work in the concerto at to-night’s concert 
was exceptionally good. 

In the Bizet suite Mr. Van der Stucken’s touch was light 
and Frenchy. 

Paderewski played here Wednesday night. The house 
was jammed. I suppose the scene was unlike that enacted 
in other cities. The house was darkened, presumably to 
bring out in silhouette the interesting profile of the slender 
pianist. Tremendous applause followed everything, espe- 
cially his own minuet. He began with the dry bones of 
Handel-Brahms and wound up with an irresistible perform- 
ance of a Liszt rhapsodie. The piano in his hands is a 
voice, not a thing of strings and hammers. 


ne 


Marie Brema, the Scotch-Teutonic contralto, has been 
engaged as a soloist for the coming May Festival. The 
directors are also negotiating with Frau Klafsky, of the 
Damrosch Company. I hear that Campanari may be the 
baritone selected. Ben Davies and Watkin-Mills have al- 
ready been engaged. , 

Whatever the artistic results may be the next festival 
will undoubtedly put more dollars in the association's 
treasury on account of the popular interest in the opening 
of the new Music Hall. The Festival Association has 
accumulated a surplus from the last two festivals of over 
$20,000, though some of this was spent last year to bring 
the Thomas orchestra here for three successive concerts just 
as our own orchestra was starting. 


= . * 

The Opera Festival plans have come to naught. 

“I have given up all hopes of an ‘ Opera Festival Asso- 
ciation,’ said its chief promotor, Mr. Howard Hinkle, to 
me the other day. ‘‘There were plenty of gentlemen 
willing to contribute $100 to the fund, but there were no 
workers. What we need in Cincinnatiis more unity. All 
our great musical enterprises are supported by substantially 
the same men, yet each group seems to be pulling against 
its neighbor. I hope to see the day when one association 
of the representative men of the city will be at the head of 
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the College of Music, the May Festival Association, the 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Music Hall.” 
* 
” * 
Brinnhilde herself, the mighty Materna, is tosing at the 
“Pop” to-morrow. Marie Decca then Materna! Loin 


du Bal and Goetterdaemmerung. 
Ropert I. Carrer. 








The Cant of Classicism. 
O say that So-and-so played a Beethoven sonata 
ina truly ‘classical spirit’’ is quite a stereotyped 
phrase with certain critics, and it is also a formula to pre- 
sume that pianists of the so-called Chopin-Liszt school can- 
not pretend to be ideal interpreters of the Bonn master’s 
music. Wenever yet have Heard of an ideal Beethoven 
player until death has removed his fingers from the key- 
board, and the critics in question have evidently been in- 
trusted with the secret of Beethoven’s intentions, or else 
how can we account for the decided opinions they hold on 
the matter? Rubinstein at one time was denied the distinc- 
tion, but before his death, and especially when he had 
actually died, he was hailed as the one true Beethoven 
player. Of course at first Paderewski was quite at sea 
(according to the critics) when playing the compositions 
of the Bonn master, and for a long while he was considered 
of no account. Now things have altered a little. Then 
Sauer was told that he could not plumb the depth of these 
wonderful evasive works, and Reisenauer, the latest 
pianist, has been informed that he is a better exponent of 
the texts of Chopin and Liszt than those of Beethoven 
(Reisenauer is of the Chopin-Liszt school, and so that is 
quite the right thing to say, if you wish to be a la mode). 
We hear that Eugene d’ Albert is held to be a great inter- 
preter of Beethoven's works, and we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for ourselves. 

In the meantime it cannot be too often insisted that Bee- 
thoven did not understand the piano, or, if he did, was too 
careless to write for the instrument within its own limits. 
There are those who esteem this a virtue in the composer; 
but some people will idealize the very faults of their heroes 
into virtues. But whatever Beethoven may have meant by 
some of his compositions, it is quite certain that he had no 
idea that in the future he would be looked upon as a 
“classical”’ composer. It is quite against the character of 
the man as we know it. And yet there are critics and 
amateurs (of an ancient sort) who seem to imagine that 
Beethoven's sonatas ought to be played with a beautifully 
smooth and monotonous range of expression. Keep to the 
text is the cry of these critics, and they pretend to be en- 
raptured (secretly they are bored) when they hear a nice, 
smooth, even little interpretation: ‘‘ classical '’ they call it. 
Only the other day the Kreutzer Sonata was performed by 
a very distinguished violinist and by a very capable 
pianist. In point of finish polish and delicacy of present- 
ment that interpretation would be hard to beat; but with 
all due respect to the artists in question, and with a full 
recognition of their keen artistic insight, it was not the 
Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven that we heard; something 
quite different. Every phrase was given with a full ap- 
preciation of its beauty, but the fire of the work, the rush- 
ing impetus, tne force, the contrasting gentleness, the rug- 
gedness, the grace, the infinite sadness following on the 
heels of boisterous good spirits, were all toned down into 
a monochrome of good taste and evenness of execution. It 
was Beethoven of the sa/on we had: Beethoven, a man of 
the world, a sayer of sweet things in society, a charming 
fellow, full of the most delicate sensibilities; certainly not 
Beethoven the idealist, the poet almost inarticulate from 
passionate scorn and from god-like sorrow, the composer 
who at times seems to defy the world and fate, who sings 
to youof great deeds, great thoughts, great spiritual yearn- 
ings—the Beethoven we know and love. And yet the in- 
terpretation of which we speak was hailed as ‘‘ classical,’ 
and, so far as we know, not a voice has raised itself to 
p' otest. 

And what is this classical spirit ‘of which we read so 
much, of which so much cant gets itself spoken and writ- 
ten? Apparently, and we speak with hesitancy, as the 
epithet has never been explained, the classical spirit is the 
particular way of interpreting works to which we have be- 
come accustomed, That custom has much to do with the 
matter cannot be doubted, for it stands to reason that we 
only know Beethoven from hearing him played or from the 
way in which we ourselves have always played him (which, 
again, is mainly modeled on the way in which we have 
heard him played), so that it may readily be understood 
that if we grow accustomed in our youth to a certain read- 
ing of the Bonn master’s works we shall probably in our 
old age object to any interpretation that differs from that. 

Perhaps that is the secret of Beethoven’s intentions, at 
which so many critics so mysteriously hint, as if at some 
occult knowledge hidden by an impenetrable veil from the 
ordinary mortal. It cannot be that they consider Bee- 
thoven —the Beethoven we love, and not the dull and triv- 
ial Beethoven we merely tolerate—it cannot be that they 
consider his works should be played in an even style as if 
they were only designs in sound?. In a certain sense such 
a Teading might be called ‘‘ classical,” inasmuch as the 





works of many of the composers before Beethoven, and 
contemporary with him, only demand that straightforward 


‘| kind of interpretation. They do not say anything, but are 


only beautiful designs in sound. Beethoven, however, 
was not a composer of that kind of music (at least not the 
Beethoven of whom we are speaking), and it is therefore 
the blindest artistic judgment to demand a “ classical "’ in- 
terpretation of his works. They call for imagination, for 
emphasis, for a thousand nuances of expression which he 
could not possibly have notated and above all the pianist 
must understand the temperament and character of his 
composer, or there will be no certain guide for him. As all 
great works of art, Beethoven’s compositions are eminently 
suggestive and readily lend themselves to slightly different 
interpretations, so that they give fine opportunities for sub- 
jective expression. On the other hand, he paid so little 
attention to the genius of the piano that it is sometimes 
quite impossible to make an effect with them. You will 
often see the pianists themselves blamed for this. But the 
discussion of this particular point is really rather aside from 
the main theme of this article, and so we will leave it for 
the present, contenting ourselves with repeating, as a con- 
clusion, that the adjective ‘! classical,’’ when applied to an 
interpretation of Beethoven’s compositions, is a condemna- 
tion stronger than any other that could be penned.— 7he 
Musical Standard. 





Mysteries of Music. 
N his second paper on ‘‘ Music’s Place in the 
Philosophy of the Beautiful”’ (Werner's Magazine), 
Mr. William Knight opens by the introduction of an argu- 
ment that music cannot be made to lend itself to the base 
or to the evil feelings or passions in the same way that 
other arts, such as poetry and painting, may be used. He 
says that music may and often does occupy itself with the 
trivial, but it cannot give voice to the corrupt ; that none 
of the evil passions of humanity are capable of direct ex- 
pression by music. Cruelty, for example, could not be 
portrayed by it, nor the malign, although it may express 
terror and extreme agony. 

After referring to the fact that composers seldom ‘‘ put 
together’’ the elements which we subsequently analyze, 
but that by immediate and intuitive synthesis they reach 
‘* the one within the many,’’ Mr, Knight says : 

‘‘In trying to reach a true theory of music it is impossi- 
ble to ignore the science of acoustics ; but it is possible at 
the same time to make the laws which regulate that science 
of too much importance in dealing with the practice of the 
art. While the phenomena of sound have a vital felation to 
music as a scientific structure, they do not concern it as one 
of the arts of expression, and still less as a source of pleasure, 
or a means of eliciting emotion. It is even possible that a 
specially minute knowledge of these phenomena would hin- 
der, rather than help, the musician in his distinctive work ; 
and it may be said in general that the zsthetics of music 
begin where its physical science ends. It is well known 
that the power of musical composition, or the deft arrange- 
ment of melody and harmony, has often existed in inverse 
tatio to a knowledge of the physical properties of sound. 

‘In fact the esthetic side of music is quite distinct from 
the scientific. A knowledge of the laws of acoustics, such 
as Helmholtz has given us, is, as we have just seen, not 
necessary to the musician, whether he be composer or per- 
former, or mere appreciative listener. To expect a genius 
like Beethoven or Wagner to understand the intricacies of 
science in reference to the phenomena of sound is as ab- 
surd as it would be to expect these men to be acquainted 
with the philosophy of the Vedas, or with medizval 
alchemy. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that every 
musical composition must conform to both the laws of acous- 
tics and to the laws of the scale; while, that conformity 
granted, the musician may freely create as his genius leads 
him.’’ 

On the point of the structural beauty of music, Mr. 
Knight remarks : 

‘‘ A thing to be noted—in which we also find parallel in 


the plastic arts—is that the intentional introduction of dis- 
cord may lead to greater harmony when the discord is re- 
solved. The ‘concord of sweet sounds’ delights us, just 
as symmetry of form or a harmonious arrangement of color 
does; but as seemingly incongruous shadows often com- 
bine in a picture to give the richest unity of effect, se the 
introduction of discords in music may be in pursuance of a 
plan which intentionally leads to a climax of harmony, in 
the final conquest of the discord; and out of discord the 
most perfect harmony, the harmony of opposites, may be 
evolved.”’ 

Of the ditferen e between the major and the minor kers 
—‘‘ the joy, the brightness, and the strength of the major, 
and the tenderness , the softness, and the melancholy of 
the minor’’—Mr. Knight says : 

‘* This difference is fundamental. It is an objective 
reality in the nature of things, not created by the musician, 
but existing independently of him. That each of the keys 
corresponds to a special mood of the human spirit, or has 
an emotion to itself, as it were, may be an extravagance; 
but there is no doubt that there are particular moods «f 
minds, aspects of feeling or of life, that can be adequately 
expressed only by particular kinds of music. If they are 
to be expressed at all, they demand embodiment in a 
special rhythmic form or key. So, also, toa certain extent 
with the varieties of time, from slow movements to quick 
ones, with manifold intermediate stages. Gradations of 
feeling may be expressed by these changes of time, a. well 
as bya change of key; and by means of both all the varie- 
ties of emotion, from calm repose to violent passion from 
troubled doubt, unrest, suspense, and pain on the one hand 
to rest, joy, triumph, or even ecstasy on the other, may be 
embodied and expressed.”’ 

We quote another paragraph. 

““Schopenhauer’s special theory of music, adopted by 
Wagner, comes out in the comparison he draws between it 
and the arts of painting, sculpture and even poetry. The 
latter he regards as realistic arts, inasmuch as they em- 
ploy the medium of visible phenomena, and have a point 
of departure in the apparent or phenomenal. Music lacks 
this realistic basis, since there is nothing in nature which 
can be its groundwork, or which yields it a point of depart- 
ure; but it is just for this reason that the musician gets in- 
to more immediate rapport with the all-pervasive, underly- 
ing spirit of the universe. He ‘muses and the fire burns.’ 
He falls into a trance, and he is borne into a region ‘ where .. 
time and space are not,’ and where he finds a universal 
language, immeasurably transcending the provincial dia- 
lects of human speech. Thus the creative musical artist | 
gets closer to existence and nearer to the.core of things 
than any other artist does. The ideal is within him from 
the first, a subjective stream of ideality urging him on in 
the work of making it objective, or incarnating it in struc- 
tures of melody and harmony. It is only in a trance of 
consciousness, however, when not disturbed by the intru- 
sions of sense, that this creative activity is possible.” — 7%e 
Literary Digest. 








Turin,.—Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung was lately per- 
formed for the first time at Turin and greeted with much 
enthusiasm. Frau Ehrenstein was the 2riunnAilde. 


Lully.—Respecting the method of working pursued by 
Lully, the creator of French opera, Marx writes: ‘‘ He 
used to read and read the text till he knew it by heart; 
then he declaimed it till the musical accents sprang forth 
from the words. Then he went to the clavier and dashed 
at the keyboard and his tobacco box till the former was 
covered with snuff. He often rose in the middle of the 
night when an idea struck him, then he played and sang 
till the passage satisfied him. He then dictated it to one 
of his pupils, either Jean Frangois, La Louette or Pascal 
Colasse. It took him about nine months to complete a 
work, and then he took a vacation.” Other accounts state 
that he wrote the vocal parts im the figured bass only, 
leaving the sketches to be filled out by his scholars. 
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T was field night at the opera last Wednesday, 
when Les Huguenots was sung for the first time this 


season, and with this cast : 

VOROMNR 60 dice vecdcccwmsecsecccodsetenssbévavectes Mme. Nordica 
DRDRRD,  cvicccccvcceccsocdeccesececeseveeds pases Mme. Scalchi 
BUSS DORIO oo. civ do cv ccbsicacics desciecssevese Mile. Bauermeister 
Margherita di Valois............ssseseeseeeveccevees Mme. Melba 
Raoul di Nangis..........+sescscscerscee eves M. Jean de Reszké 
MASGIBO,.« icccpscccescovensdeceecnedsepeeesvcese M. Ed de Reszké 
Conte di San Bels......cccccsvescsess sbecvovcccvesecs M. Plangon 
Huguenot Soldiler..........00 ccsccccctveccecess M. de Longprez 
SUUAMMAB, ono ccdscvcavvccdéanddswnsthand 6400s bseeee Sig. Rinaldini 
en . OMT ie lr Sig. Viviani 
TEIWUGEE,. «iv cc ncscccccndsstedebeves catccebssves Sig. de Vaschetti 
DO COMBS, .0 ccc cccecsvooestspedivedesescosssovenceweds Sig. Vanm 
Comte Gi Newete.cecciiccctncvescncocsencenaccsvesvcsené M. Maurel 


Premiére Danseuse, Mile, Giuri. 
The Incidental Divertissement by the Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor, Sig. Bevignani. 


The performance was an unusually brilliant one, although 
Melba, it is said, arose from a bed of sickness to sing. 
With such a group of singers the evening was far from a 
bore, although the Meyerbeer opera is, like the Macaulay 
essay, an intellectual bran bin, empty, solemn, rhetori- 
cally pretentious and stupid. Nordica made one slip in 
the third act, otherwise her work was far above her own 
high standard. So the duo finale in the fourth act, the 
one great number in the work, was electrifying. Jean de 
Reszké was, of course, superb, and Edouard de Reszké 
sang the Piff-Paff, which is too low for him, with brio. 
Jean took the high C and set his admirers wild, for that 
note is an unusual visitant nowadays. Scalchi was in good 
voice or voices, and so the Nobil Signor was warmly re- 





ceived. Maurel too, was in voice and his De Nevers an 
ideal figure. The San Bris of Plangon is a noble inter- 
pretation. The Rataplan-ners sang with rhythmical 
licentiousness, and the brass band onthe barge suggested 
that inevitable question of the seaside : 

‘* Are you going to the beach to-day?” It is certainly in 
the best style of watering place festal music. 

Melba was pale, but beautifully garbed. She was not at 
her best vocally. The house was crowded. 

At the sixth subscription night of the German series last 
Thursday Die Walkiire was given with the following cast : 


Ns ids. Sado Se a aa ere Herr Wallnoefer 
PTT PTT Pee eee ere Herr Bucha 
TROGIR «05.6 cis ennne oct Vanpeanesenin sx cisebienage Sig. Kaschmann 
INO oa 6 iS 5c sccdnwosseab densi (agebotaséne Mile. Lola Beeth 


SEAWARD . 6 6. 000s0cceavactevcksacesss.+ tanker Fraulein Traubman 
RUNING 6 0 os co kencvetcotbencaseneneacertessest Mile. Marie Engle 


UR sv kcebe cc vaicsapsxcakmeealeawnuaie Mile. Bauermeister 
| I aE Mer Ret irom Wear Mme. Van Cauteren 
DO. 655 0 ov heed cpcies evennedidesen douse Miss Clara Hunt 
eee WONNGS. so sik nic ica ndie. csnvndadeieedl eresaet Miss Bach 
Cpleaenle: ovo. csccnescetbdedeccescanns seudkaceaPiaes Mile. Kitzu 
Schwertlelte, ...cvvescsesgeonsevces i sevecvepesetaese Mile. Olitzka 
pe ey Poe souk ykdniesinel Mile. Marie Brema 
COMNNOE so ss dnc vavnsdnandeeshenedeuenl Mr. Anton Seidl. 


It was most emphatically Brema’s night. The perform- 
ance was rather a colorless one and without much spirit 
until the third act. Brema was at her superb best in this 
scene, for much of the music in the preceding act is too 
high for her, She sang with noble pathos and fervor, and 
her appeal to Wotan most melting. She is a vital and com- 
manding figure in the Wagnerian music drama and her 
singing was almost overpowering in its intensity. We look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to her singing of 
Brunhilde’s Immolation, which she is to sing at the next 
Philharmonic Society concert. This woman is cast in the 
right heroic mold. 

The first half of the first act was soporific. Mr. Seidl led 
the stormy prelude with great fire, but he could not gal- 
vanize the three prineipals. Yet Lola Beeth was heard at 
her best. She is not an ideal Szeg/inde, but she sang with 
more force and steadiness than we expected. But the pity 
motif won no answering tenderness from her voice, and 
while she looked pretty her inflexible, rigid spinal column 
gave us an impression totally foreign to Seg/inde's flexile, 
sensuous nature. 

Herr Wallnoefer was earnest, sang with musical intelli- 
gence, but lacked distinction andcharm. Thesame may be 
said of Kaschmann’s Wotan. Both men lack artistic 





weightiness. Kaschmann awoke, however, in the last act, 
and the Abschied, while rough, was at least vital. 

The Hunding was a coarse interpretation. Olitzka’s 
Fricka was very well sung. The chorus was the most 
satisfactory we have listened to for a long time, but the 
whole evening gave me the impression of Wagner mini- 
mized and centralized. ‘The first set-—Hunding’s house— 
was poor and the lighting bad in all the acts, Nota brilliant 
success this first Walkiire night, the attendance being 
lamentably poor. 

Friday evening Faust was repeated, with Melba, Bauer- 
meister, Scalchi, Jean and Edouard de Reszké and Maurel. 
Bevignani conducted. : 

Saturday at the matinée Bizet’s futile and uninteresting 
Pearl Fishers was given for the first time in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It was heard in Philadelphia in 1898, 
we believe, under Mr. Hinrichs’ direction. It is weak, 
colorless, tame, conventional and not worth the attention 
Calvé bestowed on it. She sang brilliantly. The duo in 
the second act is the one number of worth. The third act 
was wisely omitted. We append the cast as a matter of 
record : 


RED a cSare dea e' vAdus dnd 6500s bused e dehh 62060 <34 eudase Mme Calvé 
PRs oicntnd cues cone cgears on badebnssseeuceneenctvon Sig. Ancona 
PON es FG buss Sc cccbbslatigedkecsbtaxecatusease Sig. Arimondi 
OM SoS eed kee caters divadyeusiseew Sig. Cremonini 


The afternoon closed with La Navarraise. In the 
evening Aida was repeated at the popular performance. 
Nordica, Brema, Bauermeister, Kaschmann, Arimondi and 
Russitano were in the cast. Brema was very strong in 
her great scene, and Nordica and Russitano were recalled 
several times after the third act. 

On Monday night last Les Huguenots was repeated 
with the great cast. 

Last Sunday night the eighth operatic concert occurred. 
This was the program : 


Overture, The Merry Wivesof Windsor.................. Nicola 
NE COUR Ns, cc ctkens dsb beeccasenecuaedesasé Gounod 
Mr. Lloyd D’Aubigne. 
ae ee Ra GEIR s a se dcandei ctecdscncenetinnssisc Gounod 
M. Plangon 
ie Th Ve Vena T6 FOBOG occ centers? s- acgdessadscduesss Halevy 
Mile. Lola Beeth. 

TRS MOL GO $01 NMED. 65 05 nas séccccescePe cccsnesevsees sees Hess 
SE SEIN, el Ch aeons sab dan bccdscenesedcoepabene De Lara 
M. Maureil. 

Quintet, from Meistersinger...............0seeeeeeeeees: Wagner 


Mmes. Lola Beeth, Bauermeister, MM. Cremonini, 
D’Aubigne and Plangon. 
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SZUMOWSKA. 


+0 Paderewski’s Only Pupil. 
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BUS vines Kove RP re eer PT Re a er” Sasa keeelkn Kkbione tore Bach 
LOO iiss censkedbati> varakddnenmbaeds cee hepaeinecaeee Handel 
Prize Song, Die Meistersinger............-..-.eeeececres Wagner 
Sig. Cremonini. 
Ernani Involami, Ernami:...........csecesscsenccccseseceves Verdi 
Mme. Saville. 
Flynn, A MiG. ois ccc tdbiinscscecavccesceesers Augusta Holmés 
M. Maurel. 
Grand Ais Ge Cetlatis: «oes -vissscswabadts cqckccewecbete cone Adam 
M. Plangon 
SOG GG FIG, MOO vi bck inne dence ‘nhedens Kégunsas<o Verdi 


Mmes. Traubmann, Bauermeister, MM. Russitano, 
D’Aubigne, Plancon, Viviani and Maurel, and 
chorus. 


Mr. Seidl conducted the orchestral numbers and Signor 
Seppilli the vocal. The house was well filled. There were 
some changes in the program. Maurel sang Tagliafico’s 
Pauvres Fous instead of the Holmés number. It was a 
pleasant affair. 

This evening there will be a revival of Boito’s Mefistofele, 
with Calvé as Margharita and Elena, Mantelli as Maria 
and Pantai:s, Cremonini as Faus/, and Ed. de Reszké as 
Mefistofele. Seidl will conduct. 

Tristan und Isolde is the opera for Thursday evening, the 
seventh night in the German subscription series. The cast 
includes Nordica, Brema, the two De Reszkés,'Kaschmann, 
De Longprez, and Mirsalis. Seidl will, of course, con- 
duct the opera. 

Calvé and Melba will appear together Friday evening 
in Carmen, Calvé singing the title réle, and Melba the réle 
of Micaela, Lubert will be the Don José, and Ancona 
the Zscamilo. 

Faust is to be given at the Saturday matinée, with Melba 
as Marguerite, Scalchi as Siebe/, Bauermeister as Marthe, 
Maurél as Valentin, Ed. de Reszké as Wagner, and Jean 
de Reszké in the title réle. 

A double bill is to be presented Saturday night, consist- 
ing of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. In the former 
Calvé, Baurmeister, Engle, Campanari and Cremonini will 
appear, and in the latter Lola Beeth, Ancona, De Vries, 
Vanni and Russitano. 





Wagner’s Religious Feelings.— The Abbé 
Hébert, of Ecole Fenélon, Paris, in his book on the reli- 
gious feeling in Wagner’s works displays warm enthusiasm 
for Wagner’s artistic achievements and at the same time a 
remarkable freedom from religious predjudices, and his book 
is of great interest to all lovers of Wagner. “ It is impos- 
sible,” the abbé says, ‘‘to overlook his progressive return 
to Christian sentiments. This return was effected quite 
spontaneously, without laborious discussions, by the pure 





Belari’s Vocal Chit-Chat. 


Epvucation oF THE TENOR VOICE. 





No. V. 

HE false atmosphere that has been devel- 
oped around the new tenor who made his début in La 
Favorita at the Metropolitan Opera House reminds me of 
the sensation among the fair sex about six years ago when 
it was learned that Alvary had not been re-engaged for 
the following season. On that occasion, as is the case at 
present, my voice alone was raised in protestation, and in 
an article that I published entitled Science and Vocal Criti- 
cism the following was written, the reproduction of which is 

not out of place: 

‘‘ Alvary (an. insignificant singer about whom too much 
noise was made) first appeared on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House singing tenor réles. Young, sympa- 
thetic, studious, a good musician, gifted with a prodigious 
musical memory, and being made of the stuff that artists 
are made of, it was not long before he was remarked and 
liked by the public; his tenor voice of mezzo carattere 
(lyric tenor, as they now say, as though in dramatic tenors 
there was nothing lyrical), although insufficiently or 
badly educated, revealed qualities which, well developed, 
might have made him an excellent tenor. Flattered by 
the applause of those who make themselves the uncon- 
scious echo of the wide-awake critic he aspired to sing 
dramatic réles, and to give to his voice a volume it did not 
naturally possess he found no better way than to force 
the register called chest above its natural limits, and to 
continue the second register to the limits of the vocal 
scale. This demanded an exaggerated opening of the 
pharynx in order to augment the volume of the voice, and 
as he did not lower the larynx, which would have pre- 
vented exaggerated efforts, the relaxation of the intrinsic 
muscles of the larynx soon began to be manifest, and the 
timbre, the lack of freshness and the difficulty in producing 
the high tones were remarked from day to day, until at 
the end of the season he was literally. worn out. The 
spectacle that he gave us in one of those vocal at- 
tempts'so frequent at the Metropolitan, while singing the 
réle of Florestan in Fidelio, was really pitiful for those 
who knew what singing is. If he continues as he has be- 
gun he will end like the toad in the fable.”’ 

Time has shown that I was right, and his admirers of 
six years ago who heard him last season and who will 
soon hear him again are convinced that my prediction has 
been realized. 

But the new tenor who made his début in La Favorita, 
instead of being an artist of stuff like Alvary, is purely 





and simply a pupil possessing all the defects of a badly 
taught scholar and all the tricks of the most ordinary 
singer, with which he mystifies his audience, but which 
cannot satisfy those who know what it is to sing well and 
what qualities a singer should possess to be worthy of 
applause. 

In the first place, he sings with his speaking voice, be- 
cause his larynx retains the same position that it does when 
one speaks, and the first act of singing is to place the 
larynx in a condition to produce the singing voice. In- 
stead of singing one might say that he speaks in music, 
raising the pitch of the speaking voice an octave and a 
half. This causes a white timbre in his voice, a.lack of 
sonority in the upper tones; it is without mordente, and 
makes no impression either on the ear or the heart. 

He must have been educated by a baritone, because, 
although his natural voice is tenor, he emits it like a bari- 
tone, and this emission also contributes to the loss of 
brilliancy of timbre. 

The use of registers is to him entirely unknown, for he 
uses only the register called chest, which he prolongs to 
upper G, He contracts his throat to produce the tones 
above, and this gives to the rest of the voice a character 
resembling the voice of the second register, which can 
easily deceive the ear not in the habit of hearing the true 
sounds of the second or medium register. Since the con- 
traction of the throat diminishes the volume of the voice 
and destroys the intensity, in order to make himself heard 
he is obliged to stretch his neck, immoderately open the 
pharynx and mouth and throw his head backward to aug- 
ment the place of resonance, without which it would be im- 
possible to hear him. That is to say, he employs the same 
principle employed by roosters, with the difference that 
roosters stretch the neck and advance the head and our 
tenor in stretching the neck throws the head backward. 
This process is extremely fatiguing, so that not using the 
second register to emit the tones E, F and F sharp, with 
either clear or round vowels, when he has used his voice 
two or three times on these notes it becomes veiled and 
inaudible above F sharp, for the orchestra covers it even 
when playing mezzo-forte. 

Although he made his success in singing JZano, he does 
not understand the mechanism of the mezza-voce, In 
passing from forte to piano he smothers his voice by the 
contraction in his throat and the elevation of the base of 
his tongue, and when he reaches a certain degree in dimin- 
ishing the intensity he produces a sort of hiccough (resem- 
bling the break in the female voice between the first and 
second registers), which leads him into a falsetto, and 
once there he finds himself at his ease, saved and rested. 
The falsetto, being of a clear timbre, very much resembles 
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the mezza-voce, and, while not disagreeable, it is the same 
falsetto banished a long time since by modern singers of 
the school of bel canto. This trick, used by singers who 
do not know how to swell a tone, deceives the public, who 
accept as a quality what is really a defect. 

Although an Italian by birth, I have been so assured, he 
pronounces his native tongue with a pedantic affectation 
belonging to singers of base stuff who pretend to greatness. 
This articulation, which destroys the beauty of the Italian 
language and produces a queer effect, is due to the fact that 
he always introduces a vowel in a word containing two 
consonants following each other, or two words where one 
terminates with a consonant and the other begins witha 
consonant. The result is that ‘one distinctly understands 
veregine instead of vergine, anagelo instead of angelo, 
cono me instead of con me, nello suo canadore instead of 
nel suo candore, &c. 

He does not understand the formation of vowels sung, 
and as soon as he passes by a third or more the pitch of 
the speaking voice he changes the e or i into o or 00, prin- 
cipally in the notes belonging to the second register and 
above. 

Besides, in intervals of seconds, thirds, &c., which are 
to be taken with the same or with different vowels, he 
duplicates the vowel; he introduces an aspirant as in the 
English word harmony, resulting in ahamor, pehetto, 
ca hentenedo, &c., instead of amor, petto, che intendo. This 
latter fault is not confined to the tenor in question, for it 
seems to be epidemic at the Metropolitan this winter. 
When, therefore, he executes a scale with a single vowel, 
instead of executing a scale he seems to burst into laugh- 
ter, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Add to ali this a kind of sob that he allows us to hear 
each time he attacks a note after having taken breath, and 
you will have the complete picture of the merits of the 
new tenor, who threw powder into the eyes and put cotton 
into the ears of the critic of my daily paper and the public. 
If, in spite of these culminating defects, the new tenor 
merits the qualification of good, then we have the best of 
good tenors in America, for no pupil after three months’ 
study shows a parallel incomprehension of the rudiments 
of the art of singing. 

You see, my dear readers, the utility and profit to be ob- 
tained by not going to the opera merely to listen with big 
ears, as Mozart's father expressed it; to admire all and 
applaud, as the critic of my daily journal often does. I 
hope that both he and you will profit by this critical and 
didactic lesson, which will very soon be finished. 

\ Emitio Bevari. 
(To be continued.) 








Lilli Lehmann.—Lilli Lehmann has been continuing 
her triumphs at Vienna, singing the réles of Jsolde, 
Briinnhilde and Leonora. Paul Kalisch is having great 
success at Cologne. fe 

Elvira’s Bow-wow.— At a late performance of 
Don Giovanni at Weimar, while £/vira was beginning the 
recitative after the catalogue air,a dog entered from the 
wings and began to gambol about her. The curtain had to 
be lowered before he was removed, and then £/vira con- 
tinued to bewail the faithfulness of her lover. It may be 
remembered that Goethe, who was for a long time director 
of the Weimar Theatre, resigned his post when the Duke 
Karl August wished to produce a play in which a dog 
appeared. 

Bruckner.—Engelbert Humperdinck in a review of a 
concert at Frankfort describes the performance of the 
Symphony No. 7, F major, of Anton Bruckner as one of the 
most important events of the season. ‘‘I can not- under- 
stand,” he says, ‘‘ why people accuse Bruckner of exag- 
gerating Wagner's principles. The use of four tubas, or 
daring harmonic connections, is a mere accident, not the 
essence of Wagner's art. To see that we must dig deeper, 
and we must also give to Bruckner what is Bruckuer's, for 
he isin his way as original as much as Brahms, Schumann 
or Mendelssohn.” 

One Way of Teaching Music.—Our Vienna 
correspondent writes: ‘‘ The daughter of a Vienna music 
master, who was engaged as a member of a ladies’ orchestra 
in a German town, lately wrote to her parents a heartrend- 
ing account of the manner in which she and her companions 
were treated by the director of the band. The father sent 
his daughter's letter tothe Extrad/att, the police here com- 
municated with the local authorities and the man was ar- 
rested. The orchestra consisted almost exclusively of 
Vienna girls, aged between thirteen and sixteen. They 
declare that he had a great club and a heavy horsewhip. 
With these he punished the girls after fastening them to 
hooks in the wall. The girl whose letter led to his arrest 
received a letter from her parents, which the man inter- 
cepted and trom which he learned that she had complained. 
He left her without food for thirty hours, thrashed her with 
acane and then made her play at a concert from 4 to 11 
o'clock, when she fell from her chair in a fainting fit. When 
the girls were first examined by the police they were all so 
terrified that they declared they were well treated, but now 
that the master has been arrested they all testify to his 
cruelty.—London Daily News. 





Music in Switzerland. 
MONTREUX, December, 1895. 
S if in contradiction of my assertion regarding 
their scarcity the works of Swiss composers have re- 
cently received frequent presentation. Their quantity may 
be demonstrated, the quality remains to be proved, for 
none of them has yet achieved more than local renown, 
and personally I have been unable to detect in their works 
one spark of that sacred fire that ignites a world. 

We have had Schneeberger and Kling introduced to us 
through the Kursaal orchestra, and from Mlle. Gianoli in 
Laasanne enjoyed Eugéne Rambert’s song, Ou donc est 
ta bonté, from his Fleurs de Deuil. In Lausanne De- 
cember 10 and 11, two grand concerts were given by the 
societies Sainte-Cécile and Chceur d’Hommes, under the 
direction of Herr Richard Langenhau, with an orchestra of 
sixty men. 

The first part of the program consisted of, for orchestra, 
Prelude to Parsifal, and Marche Funébre de l’Oratorio 
Saint-Frangois, of Edgar Tinel, Belgium. A hymn for 
eight voices, by Gangler, was exquisitely given, and was 
perhaps the gem of the evening. The soloists were Mme. 
Troyon-Blasi, a local soprano of note, and Mons. N. 
Augnez, of the Royal Opera, Paris. Madame Troyon- 
Blasi is of the blond type, a pretty young woman, and 
unfortunately knows it. Her voice is a high soprano, well 
cultivated, as clear as a bell, and quite as metallic. She 
gave a solo—an aria from La Reine de Saba—which suited 
her voice to perfection. 

Mons. Augnez is, I suppose, known to you, especially 
from his singing in a midnight mass at Notre Dame on 
Christmas Eve. He has a voice which seems peculiarly 
suited to church music, therefore his selection was a happy 
one. He sang Godard’s beautiful Prayer, from the 
Symphonie Légendaire, 


Dans le cimetiére aux murs blancs 
Oi ne repose encore personne. 


The attraction of the evening was, however, Guitour 
Doret’s oratorio Les Sept Paroles du Christ, a work first 
presented last spring at Vevey, also under Langenhau’s 
direction. Given in this instance with an orchestra where 
perhaps only fifteen of the sixty men were professional mu- 
sicians, Director Langenhau is deserving of praise for the 
success he scored. His energy, his untiring, persevering 
labor, and above all his real genius in molding, forcing, 
compelling, and then inspiring the chorus and orchestra to 
be as one, are the secret of his success. 

The choruses were splendidly given, especially in the 
first '* parole,” where the soprani sustained the prolonged 
high notes wonderfully. The second ‘ parole” opened 
with a beautiful andante, a soprano solo, Seigneur, 
souviens toi de moi; then a full, sonorous, powerful 
chorus which gradually dies away, and after the last, 
faint harp arpeggio comes, like a voice from another world, 
the baritone’s breathed ‘‘aujourd’hui.” A similar effect 
was produced in the last ‘‘ parole,” when the shrieks, the 
the cries, the howls of the maddened multitude were suc- 
ceeded by silence, a silence of death, and then Tout est 
accompli. The oratorio ends in a simple choral, which 
the critics say recall the methods of Bach. After the tu- 
mult, the rage, the despair, the agony and blood of the 
Saviour’s sacrifice comes the acceptance of the Father, the 
promise of peace—in the hour of death we receive hope of 
eternity. . 

Gustave Doret was born in 1866 in Aigle, a village in the 
Rhone Valley of about 3,000 inhabitants. He began his 
studies in his native village, played in the college band and 
studied the violin. After passing through the Gymnasium, 
music appealed to him more and more, and once his degree 
was obtained he decided to devote himself to its cultiva- 
tion. He first studied under Joachim in Berlin, then under 
Marsick in Paris. At the same time he studied composi- 
tion under Th. Dubois and Massenet. 

In 1891 appeared his cantata Voix de la Patrie; much ex- 
citement was created and much good predicted of the 
young composer. This was followed by a frequently sung 
chorus for men, a capella, taken from the legend Jean 
Marie. In 1893 he was made chef d’orchestre of the Har- 
court concerts in Paris, where he directed with much suc- 
cess, Then the National Society of Music in Paris ap- 
pointed him director, revising for his benefit one of their 
statutes forbidding foreign directors. He has also directed 
in Geneva and in Zurich, and showed himself particularly 
generous in introducing to the public the work of contem- 
porary Swiss composers. Last winter he was chef d’or- 
chestre at the conservatory in Nancy. 

The local papers unite in praise of this his latest work, in 
extolling his genius and in predicting his future success. 
This work is certainly ambitious and in parts deserving of 
their praise, but it is far from even in treatment; the or- 
chestration is rough and sometimes weak ; it lacks unity 
and that majestic calm that one desires in the treatment of 
religious subjects. He has disregarded the capacity of or- 
dinary voices and the difficulties of the score will probably 
prevent its frequent presentation. Still, there is the prom- 
ise of future good work and he may well feel pride in what 


he has accomplished. 
Directly following this concert we had on’ Thursday, 





December 12, Hugo Becker, at the Kursaal. I must confess 
that Becker pleased me better than Hekking. Perhaps 
this judgment is purely feminine and not critical, for from 
the moment of his entrance I found Becker more sympa- 
thetic personally. At any rate, the criticism is not made 
upon Director Rueff’s basis, who argued that Becker must 
be greater than Hekking because he had cost him more ! 

He had a beautiful, mellow toned instrument that be- 
neath his hypnotic bow gave forth sounds of deepest 
sweetness. The technique was wonderful, especially of 
the left hand in the rapid movement of Von Géen’s scherzo, 
which resembled a Perpetuo Mobile in tempo. In the 
same composer's elegie he showed us his expression and 
tone, which last was perfect. : : 

In the first part he played his own concerto in la majeur, 
but it gave us no chance of judging him as a composer. 
Never have I heard the orchestra play so miserably as on 
this occasion. The work was of course new to them ; re- 
hearsals had evidently been few, and so many and so seri- 
ous were the mistakes. that I trembled for a fiasco. Toward 
the close Becker’s impatience became plainly visible, and 
sympathy with him quite destroyed enjoyment. 

He will certainly not indorse Joachim's praise of this 
orchestra—praise which since reaching Berlin Joachim has 
through Manager Wolff repeated to Kapellmeister Jiittner. 
At least such is the ‘‘on dit” here. We shall, however, 
not place that praise in the superlative, but like Pader- 
ewski, in the wise comparative, and say: ‘'I was never 
better accompanied than here.” Methinks that 1s praise 
enough from Joachim. 

Becker also played the Triumerei, and here we have an 
opportunity of directly comparing him with Hekking. 
Strange to say, in this one piece I preferred Hekking. 
Becker’s tempo was too rapid, and I thought he lacked 
the exquisite delicacy of touch and also the sympathy of 
Hekking's interpretation. This astonished me, as I thought 
of the two artists Becker has more temperament, a finer 
tone and equally good technic. Fearful as I am.of incur- 
ting Mr. Abell’s scorn, I must still acknowledge Becker 
my favorite. 

The orchestra gave Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sympho- 
ny, which they played very well, but it never was a favorite of 
mine ; Liszt’s Les Préludes and the overture to Oberon 
ended their labors. In the last they redeemed their previous 
failure. Weber remains ever beautiful and they did him 
justice. : 

The concert was well attended and Herr Director Rueff is 
so encouraged by the public’s approbation that he has en- 
gaged Scotta, Hubay, Sauer, and, to crown this generous 
season, Ysaye! We are looking forward with delight to 
our coming and various treats. N.S. 





Mendelssohn’s Organ Compositions. 
ENDELSSOHN’S sympathy for the organ, 
and his perfect comprehension of the genius of the 
instrument, are apparent over and over again in his let- 
ters, but his compositions for the organ are little known 
except to organ players (the instrument being such an 
unfashionable one in this country), and therefore few of 
Mendelssohn's admirers or detractors are aware that in 
his first organ sonata he made two most important and 
suggestive innovations in the treatment of the instrument. 
In the third movement of this sonata he, for the first time, 
suggested the idea of giving a declamatory effect to organ 
music by the introduction of passages of a recitative 
character, alternating with harmonies on the full organ, 
with very grand and original effect, and in the finale of 
the same sonata he made an even bolder innovation by 
engrafting on the organ the brilliant effect of rapid 
arpeggio passages, formerly regarded as peculiar to the 
piano, but treating them in a manner which brings them 
entirely within the proper capabilities of the instrument 
by writing them as what. may te called ‘‘ closed arpeg- 
gios,”” each note being heid down as struck till the 
arpeggio of the chord is complete; and as the organ sus- 
tains all sounds in their full power as long as the key is 
pressed, the effect of these passages on a large organ is 
exceedingly striking, sounding like a succession of tumul- 
tuous crescendos. 

The whole movement is full of brilliant effect, produced 
in such a manner as to be completely in keeping with the 
genius and mechanism of the instrument. The second 
and fifth of the organ sonatas are also exceedingly beauti- 
ful and original compositions, introducing a new style 
of treatment of the instrument; they are among Mendels- 
sohn’s most meritorious works, and it is a pity they are.not 
more pcpularly known. The preludes to the fugues in C 
minor and D minor (from the Three Preludes and 
Fugues for the Organ) are very fine and effective com- 
positions of their class, combining the breadth and solidity . 
of the old.school of organ music with a certain modern 
fervor and brilliancy of style.—/rom the Fortnightly 
Review. 


The Sutro Sisters.—The sisters Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro will give a second concert in Berlin in the beginning 


of February. 
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The Wedding March. 


O reference to Mendelssohn’s orchestral music 

can be made without a word on the Wedding 
March, the full beauty of which cannot be realized with- 
out bearing in mind that it must be taken in connection 
with the Midsummer Night’s Dream, as the musical ex- 
pression of that superb boast of Duke Theseus: 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with reveling. 

It is the precise expression of the promise of Theseus; a 
triumphant march for a triumphant wedding; sadly 
degraded to be the stock accompaniment of every parish 
church wedding where there is an organ, an instrument 
on which it is utterly misrepresented. There ought 'to 
be a tax on its performance, with the condition that it 
should only be performed by an orchestra. ‘‘ What, 
that hackneyed thing?’’ Yes, reader; it is part of the 
business of criticism to get behind the hackneydom, and 
to think of a work as it would sound to us as if we heard 
it fresh. The Wedding March is one of the noblest marches 
ever written; and the coda, where the wedding joy seems 
at last to thrill the whole air in the pulsations of those long 
chains of shakes, is a stroke of real genius; never was 
there a happier application of a good, though old- 
fashioned, form of musical ornament. Indeed, I should 
feel sorry for any mah, even now. whose pulse did not 
beat quicker at a good performance of this march by a 
first-class orchestra. It has not become old to the present 
deponent, at all events.— From the Fortnightly Review. 





Mendelssohn’s Songs. 
OR must we forget to acknowledge Mendels- 
sohn’s power, displayed in many of his best songs, of 
producing effect on the emotions of his hearers by the 
simplest means, It is true that many of his melodic crea- 
tions have a strong family likeness ; but it is none the less 
true that a considerable number may be extracted from his 
works which have a perfectly distinct individuality, which 
can hardly be surpassed in pure melodic beauty, and which 
require no elaborate orchestral framework to set them out 
with adventitious interest. I was much impressed by his 
power in this respect when turning in once, during the 
dead period of the London musical season, to a ‘‘ classical 
evening” at one of the promenade concerts at Covent 
Garden. 

The house was crowded in every part, and promenade 
concert audiences are not always very quiet, but the song 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges was listened to in breathless 
silence, followed by a burst of applause and a redemand, 
the repetition being listened to with the same reverence as 
before. I remember thinking at the time that to be able to 
hold a large and very mixed kind of audience spellbound in 
this way by a perfectly simple song-melody repeated in 
each verse, without ornaments or embellishments of any 
kind, and supported only by an equally simple piano ac- 
companiment, was a test of genius not to be despised ; 
while the applause of the ‘‘ popular” audience seemed a 
very suitable tribute to the composer who said 1n his 
kindly way, when suggesting that the program for a pro- 
posed concert was a little too severe in its character : ‘‘ For 
the people have rights."—/ortnightly Review. 





Vienna.—A new work by Robert Fuchs was lately 
given at one of the Rose Quartet evenings at Vienna. 

Miss Mulford’s Success.—A vocal recital was 
given by Miss Florence Schwarz on January 8, in Newark, 
N. J., at which Miss Florence A. Mulford, contralto, a 
pupil of Catherine Evans von Klenner, of the Natiohal 
Conservatory of Music of this city, made a conspicuous 
success. Her voice is pure and full and she is a credit to 
her careful tutor. Master Harry Moore, violinist, assisted 
and Mr. Walter Decker was the accompanist. 

Congratulations.—This paper is informed that 
Mme. Nordica has expressed herself as well pleased witha 
new song, We Were Together, and will try to place it on 
her programs in the near future. The song was written by 
Louis Lombard, director of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music. 

J. H. McKinley’s Engagements.—New Haven, 
Holy City, January 19; New York Clio Club, afternoon, 
January 20; Y. W. C. Association concert, Fifth avenue 
and Fifteenth street, New York city, evening, January 20; 
Schenectady, N. Y., Choral Club, January 21; Philomel 
Choral Society, Carnegie Hall, January 22 ; concert given 
by University of New York, January 25; Samson and 
Delilah, Washington, D. C., January 27; Brooklyn, Plym- 
outh Church, January 31; concert given for the benefit 
of St. Andrew's Hospital, February 8; Staten Island Glee 
Club, February 8. . 

V. I. Hlavac.—Prof. V. I. Hlavac, who will be re- 
membered as visiting America during the Chicago Expo- 
sition, is director of the Students’ Orchestra of the 
University of St. Petersburg. This body was organized in 


the '40s, but declined till revived in 1884, under the late 
Professor Diitsch. Since 1889 Hlavac has been at its head, 
the management being in the hands of four professors from 
the various faculties. 








Lillian Blauvelt sings in a number of recitals this 
week in Syracuse and Rochester before going West, where 
she will sing with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and the 


Apollo Society of St. Louis, Next Sunday she will sing the 
leading soprano réle in Heinrich Zéllner’s new opera Bei 
Sedan, given in New York. Her succcss in The Messiah in 
Buffalo was enormous, but despite her marked laurels in ora- 
torio she is also turning her attention to song recitals, and her 
lovely voice will shortly be heard in a series of recitals for 
which she has numerous tempting offers from a variety of 
musical clubs. She remains always the little prima donna idol 
of all the important cities in the provinces as well as New 
York, and her fresh, delicious voice never loses its color or 
spontaneity for a day. 


Otto Lohse, the husband of Mme. Klafsky, who, as co- 
conductor of the Damrosch German opera forces has made as 
marked a hit in the conductor's chair as has his wife in prima 
donna réles, has received an offer to remain in this country, 
where his work has become so popular. He will remain at 
least throughout this season, returning probably next season 
to Europe. There is a movement afoot for a series of brilliant 
but popular promenade concerts in May and early part of 
June, which Mr. Lohse will very likely conduct. He has 
proved himself a valuable and strongly welcomed addition to 
our conductors’ ranks. 


Flavie Van den Hende, who enjoys the piquant 
distinction of being the only successful professional woman 
cellist in the country, has been quite busy and successful in 
her appearances recently, both in her solo work and her en- 
semble with the New York Ladies’ Trio. She will probably go 
to Europe this summer to perfect herself in her art in her 
native city of Brussels. Her style, however, is already most 
artirtic and finished and she is a favorite wherever she appears. 


Preparations are in motion to produce Hansel and 
Gretel in New Yorkin German, most likely at the Irving 
Place Theatre, some time in February. The rédles of Hansel 
and Gretel will be filled by two of our very best young so- 
pranos, but Meisslinger will also very likely be retained in the 
cast. Together with Hansel and Gretel there will be simul- 
taneously produced Humperdinck’s new fairy scene Die Sieben 
Geislein, which will make a very attractive and popular double 
production. 


H. Evan Williamns, the young Welsh tenor, is forging 
his way ahead with immense rapidity. His recent success with 
the oratorio societies of New York brought him immediate 
offers and he has closed some of the most important engage- 
ments in the country. His success in Montreal was a genuine 
triumph, and a brilliant career for this golden voiced singer is 
obviously ahead. The following clippings are selected from a 
number of equal praise: 


Of Mr. Evan Williams nothing but praise can be said. He has a 
real sympathetic, robust voice, with great sweetness too, and pro- 
nunciation excellent. His singing of Watchman, What of the Night? 
with its various modulations of voice, was artistic in a degree, and, 
in company with Miss French, in My Song Shall Be Always Thy 
Mercy, he had to submit to an enthusiastic encore. — Montreal Ga- 
sette, December 13, 1595. 


Mr. H, Evan Williams, the tenor, has a fine, robust voice. He pro- 
nounced distinctly and put considerable dramatic effect into his in- 
terpretation. His solo in the Hymn of Praise was beautifully 
rendered.— Montreal Herald. 


Mr. Evan Williams, the tenor, created a most favorable impres- 
sion by his singing last evening. His voice is dramatic, robust in 
quality, rich and full; he sings with much expression and his enun- 
ciation is perfect. The Sorrows of Death and Watchman, Will the 
Night Soon Pass? with its passionate reiterations, were rendered 
with much dramatic power and pathos.— Montreal Star. 


Mr. Williams has a noble tenor of great strength, compass and 
purity, a dignified presence, all the calm of the artist, all the pathos 
of the soulful interpreter. His solo The Sorrows of Death Had 
Closed All Around Me and We Called Through the Darkness, 
Watchman, Will the Night Soon Pass? disclosed all the poignancy 
of loss, all the yearning for certainty in the moment of enigma and 
terror. The interpretation was noble here, sinking to a whisper, 
‘rising with might and acclaim, lingering with a note of tenderness— 
always of the artist}who gives of his best.—Montreal Daily Witness. 











Selma Koert-Kronold is continuing her brilliant 
success with the Hinrichs Opera Company in Philadelphia, 
singing with equal facility in French, Italian, English or Ger- 
man. She has lately sung in. German in Hansel and Gretel, 
alternating an opera of this genre with réles such as Recha in 
La Juive and Valentine in The Huguenots. Her versatility 
is rare and her appearances just as successful in the lighter 
operatic forms as in works of large dramatic force and scope, 
for which latter she is naturally so well equipped. The im- 
provement in her upper tones is most noticeable this season, 
showing practical results from her passing of several operas 
with Desirée Artot this past summer. Formerly this section 
of the voice was rather depressed, but it is now clear and 
free, brought well forward, the one thing necessary to make 
her singing wholly satisfying. She is a very great artist who 
is meeting her full share of honor and success. 


Ondricek’s success at his recital in Boston last week 
was simply overwhelming. He was recalled with furious en- 
thusiasm four and five times after each number, his program 
being comprised of the specialties of his répertoire, his own 
fovorite works, in which his success is always sure to be un- 
bounded. He at once closed an engagement with the Apollo 
Club, Boston, and will give several more recitals there early 
next month. He will also begin next month a series of reci- 
tals which he will give in Troy, Buffalo, Rochester and De- 
troit. On next Saturday he plays in New York with Seid! in 
the Festival Concert at the Irving Place Theatre. Ondricek’s 
path has been marked by sterling but brilliant success, and his 
popularity in America is certified beyond all change of view. 
He is a great artist and has been so acclaimed from the outset. 


The Big German Anniversary Concert on 
next Sunday, at Carnegie Hall, will be the most brilliant 
affair of its kind ever held in the metropolis. Nothing has 
been spared to make the affair a great artistic success, While a 
list of the names of distinguished Germans who wiil be present 
as patrons of the entertainment will show every prominent 
social and artistic individual of German birth or affiliation re- 
siding within the limits of New York. It is a very brilliant 
list of notable men. The artists to appear will be Lillian 
Blauvelt, Plunket Greene, Carl Naeser, tenor, Heinrich Meyn, 
Emil Senger and a young baritone Hans Seitz, lately arrived 
from Dresden, who, together with a grand orchestra and the 
full male Liederkranz chorus, will make a superb combination. 
This will be one of the most significant functions in the world 
of music which has taken place in years. 


Charlotte Maconda will sing in The Creation in 
Montreal very shortly and has recently scored an equal suc- 
cess in opera and oratorio. She is one of our leading young 
sopranos. Several tempting offers have reached her from 
operatic managers, and it is not unlikely that she will decide to 
accept from among them and appear on the operatic stage. 
Whether the grand or comic opera stage is yet an open ques- 
tion, but opera has been made so attractive to Miss Maconda 
that she will try either in the eariy future. Her flexible, 
brilliant style and fresh, unworn voice make ber an exceed- 
ingly popular artist wherever she appears. 


Grace Haskell has embarked on concert work and 
promises to be among our leading sopranos by next season, 
She sings in Portland, Me., with Ondricek on January 29, and 
will sing later in several concerts ‘throughout New York 
State. By next season she will be well in harness and may 
safely be welcomed as one of our best voiced and artistically 


equipped sopranos, 


Katharine Bloodgood maintains steadily her posi- 
tion as an artistic favorite. Her warm, mellow contralto and 
smooth, finished delivery are not easily duplicated, and her 
popularity is based on solid merit, to which she adds a most 
interesting magnetic personality, She has been singing in 
The Messiah in Buffalo and also sang in Elmira recently with 
great success. In Elmira she was engaged at once for their 
spring festival there. A most charming songstress with a 
most sympathetic individuality makes Katharine Bloodgood 
welcome the second time wherever she is once heard, and her 
popularity is always on the increase. 
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R. OTTO SUTRO, who, as previously an- 
M nounced, has been seriously ill in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Hospital, Baltimore, writes in a 
letter dated January 11 that he is rapidly recovering 
and will be out within a few days. 

oS 
HE Southern California Music Company, of Los 

Angeles, Cal., has moved into the newly erected 
Bradbury Building in that city, where it will have a 
recital hall to be called ‘‘ Steinway Hall,” the com- 
pany having acquired the agency of the Steinway 
piano for that section. 


EALERS looking for one of the best medium 
priced pianos on the market should not overlook 
the Webster. It has made a good record without 
undue booming, and solely on its merits, and it is to- 
day highly valued by every dealer who handles it. 
It is a solidly constructed piano, possessing a good 
tone and touch and with an attractive appearance. 
It is well worth all that is asked for it, and the dealer 
who sells it can do so feeling confident that it will in 
every way prove satisfactory to the purchaser. Look 
into it. 
o*€ 
HE Hazelton piano begins a new year with excep- 
tionally bright prospects. Its representatives 
are loyally pushing it as a piano of high artistic 
merit. The prestige of the instrument has been in- 
creased the past year, and the demand increased, 
while in New York the business has for the past year 
been satisfying in every respect. The Hazeltons for 
1896 will be finer than they ever were before, more 
attractive in every respect. They are the pianos that 
dealers in high-class pianos must take into consider- 
ation, either for the extension of their own business or 
as competitors. 
as . 
R. W..B. TREMAINE, of the Zolian Company, 
has returned from a trip on which he made 
some new connections for the AZolian and increased 
the enthusiasm of some of its representatives. He 
visited Montreal, where Mr. L. E. N. Pratte holds the 
4®olian agency, and .from there went to Toronto, 
where the leading house of A. & S. Nordheimer will 
hereafter represent that instrument, This will un- 
doubtedly prove a valuable connection for the Zolian, 
as the Nordheimer house is the most prominent in the 
Dominion of Canada, and handles the highest class of 


American made pianos. 
ae 
R. HARRY J. RAYMORE, of the Shaw Piano 
Company, who was in New York for a couple 
of days last week, is well pleased with the result for 
1895 and the move forward the Shaw made in that 
year. 
only one from which a lump sum of money was 
drawn at the end of the year, and he is congratulat- 
ing himself that such is the case. Certain it is that 
the Shaw business and Shaw piano made steady 
progress, both financially and artistically, in 1895, and 
there is an almost equal certainty that it will make a 
still greater advance the coming year. 


Mr. Raymore says that his business was the | 





HAT the Story & Clark piano was one of the past 
year’s successes is undisputed, and that it will 
be a still more conspicuous success in 1896 is undis- 
puted. Apart from the merits of the piano itself, 
which are sufficient to secure for it careful consider- 
ation in any quarter, as a competitor or otherwise, 
there is behind it a combination of capital, brains 
and energy that would place a less meritorious in- 
strument in a prominent position before the public. 
We look for great things from the Story & Clark 
Piano Company and for the piano this year. 


oe 


HE new ‘‘ Packard” piano made by the Fort Wayne 
Organ Company is an instrument that the right 
class (and by right class we mean high class) dealers 
would do well to take into account. It possesses 
quality and appearance that will commend it to a 
particular class of trade, purchasers who are seeking 
merit in a piano, and know merit when they find it. 
Then, too, dealers should not overlook the fact that 
the name ‘‘ Packard” has always been associated with 
high-class goods, and is widely known for such asso- 
ciation. These are facts which the right kind of 
dealer can demonstrate to his own satisfaction. 


or 


HE new styles which Behr Brothers & Co. are get- 
ting ready for the trade are approaching com- 
pletion as rapidly.as possible. We have seen them 
and can assure the trade that they are the handsom- 
est instruments ever put out by this enterprising 
house, and will be among the most striking produc- 
tions of any house. These new Behr Brothers pianos 
will be as fine in quality as they are attractive in ap- 
pearance, demonstrating better than any of their pre- 
decessors the progress Behr Brothers & Co. have 
made and are making in developing the artistic musi- 
cal qualities of their pianos. As soon as practicable 
illustrations of these new styles will appear in this 
paper. They will be worth the careful consideration 
of high-ciass dealers. 
ox 


HEN the Vose & Sons Piano Company puts a 

new style piano on the market it usually means 
something of more importance than a mere change 
in case design ; it means some further improvement 
in the interior parts. The trade knows that fact, and 
therefore the announcement of a new style Vose is 
always the occasion of eagerness and curiosity as to 
what further improvementis shown. There is anew 
style just out. The Vose & Sons Piano Company 
called attention to it in last week’s issue of this paper. 
Like its predecessors, it contains improvements; in 
fact, it is a little ahead of its predecessors in many 
respects. Apropos, it may be said that the later 
Vose styles are but strengthening the position the 
house holds as one of the most progressive in the 
trade. 

Vose and progress are synonymous, and many 
dealers claim the closest connection between Vose 
and prosperity. This, too, brings up how much the 
name Vose on a piano means, the honorable record 
of the house and its venerable and respected founder, 
the keen business judgment that has achieved com- 
mercial success, and the work in the field of piano 
manufacture that has brought such results in fame. 
Vose means a great deal. 





SMITH & NIXON IN TOLEDO. 


HE first significant or important move in the trade 

affecting the retail business was made on January 

6, when Mr. J. Llewellyn Smith and Mr. C. L. Ament, 

representing Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, purchased 

the entire stock and good will of C. J. Woolley & Co., 
of 311 Superior street, Toledo, Ohio. 

The business will be hereafter conducted under the 
name of Smith & Nixon, and the same line of pianos 
—that is the Steinway, Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
Smith & Nixon, Kurtzmann and Martin—will be 
handled, together with the Wilcox & White organs 
and the Wilcox & White Symphony, and the business 
will be extended and expanded with the usual energy 
that the Smith & Nixon concern display in all of their 
business transactions. 

Mr. C. J. Woolley will remain with the new concern 
as salesman. Mr. C. A. Ament will have general 
charge of the concern and will be assisted by Mr. 
Heaton, formerly with C. H. Utley, of Buffalo, and 
Mr. M. M. Norton. 





HE Decker Brothers piano will be used at the 
season's concerts of the St. Louis Quintet Club, 
of St. Louis. one of the leading musical organizations 
of the city, the concerts of which enlist the services 
of leading local artists. The business of Frank 
Meckel & Co., of Cleveland, representatives of the 
Decker Brothers pianos, has been incorporated (as 
announced it would be) under the title Meckel Broth- 
ers Company. The firm is one of the enterprising 
houses of the city and is doing good work for Decker 
Brothers. Among the visitors at the New York 
warerooms this week were Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey 
& Camp, Chicago, and Wm. G. Fischer, of Philadel- 
phia. 
ow 
NE of the few—very few—of the old line organs 
that not only holds its position but is so well 
grounded that it will be more than ever in evidence in 
1896 is the ‘‘Packard,” made by the Fort Wayne 
Organ Company. Throughout the many vicissitudes 
that the past few years have presented to reed organ 
makers the Fort Wayne Organ Company has ever 
kept the “Packard” in the foreground. The house 
has transacted its business with the one object in 
view—that of making the finest instrument that their 
works could turn out, and the result is seen at the 
opening of the present year, when, instead of re- 
trenching, the company is preparing for a greater 
product than in 1895. ; 
Perhaps no concern in the organ business has more 
carefully and conservatively watched the opportuni- 
ties to place its-agencies with solid and reputable 
dealers during the undeniable ‘slump ” in the organ 
business, and the result is that a start was made this 
month with an assured trade built upon the good 
will earned by the intrinsic merits of the ‘‘ Packard’ 
among a list of representatives that not only swear 
by the Fort Wayne concern but back up allegiance 
with orders. In common with the rest of the music 
trade the Fort Wayne Organ Company suffered by 
the depression that injured all in 1895, but it took ad- 
vantage of the dullness to lay plans for the future 
which promise to make the ‘‘ Packard” one of the 
best selling organs on the market in the year 1896. 
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P. M. A. OF N. Y. AND V. 
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HE regular annual meeting of the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York and Vicinity 
was held yesterday afternoon at the Union Square 
Hotel in pursuance of the call appended. The meet- 
ing was held at too late an hour for the verification 
of the election of officers for the ensuing year, but 
there is little doubt at the time of our going to press 
that the men whose names are mentioned by the 
nominating committee on the ticket given below 
were elected and that the Needham Piano and Organ 
Company was admitted to membership. The other 
matters of importance referred to in the circular 

cannot be touched upon until our next issue. 

The Call. 
PIANO eg eg hme ASSSOCIATION 


NEw YORK CITY AND Varuary, 
NEw YORK, January 8, 1896. f 





To the Members : 

Gentlemen—The regular mecting of this association 
will be held at the Union Square Hotel on Tuesday next, 
January 14. at 3 P. M. ; 

At this meeting the election of officers and of the execu- 
tive committee for the year 1896 will take place, the appli- 
cation of the Needham Piano and Organ Company for ad- 
mission to membership will be voted upon, and other matters 
of importance will probably come up. 

A full attendance is requested. 

Respectfully, Louis P, Bach, 
Secretary. 
This Ticket May Go Through. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or New YORK CITY AND hooead A t 


NEw YORK, January 
To the Members : 

GENTLEMEN—The undersigned respectfully submit 
to your consideration and recommend for election at 
the annual meeting of this association, to be held on 
the 14th inst., the following ticket, viz.: 





For President, A. H. Fischer. 

For First Vice-President, Samuel! Hazelton. 
For Second Vice-President, N. Stetson. 

For Secretary, ; Robert C. Kammerer. 


For Treasurer, Robert F. Tilney. 
For MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
William Steinway, 
Amos C. James, 
William E. Wheelock, 
F. G. Smith, Sr., 
William F. Decker, 
Louis P. Bach, 
Robert Proddow, 
Leopold Peck. 
Yours truly, 
N. STETSON, 
Joun EvVANs, 
Amos C, JAMES, 
F. G. Smiru, Sr., 
SAMUEL HAZELTON 


LUDDEN & BATES—MATHUSHEK 


Se 


' Nominating Committee. 
' 








The Facts Regarding the Combination. 





HE closer combination of interests of Ludden & 
Bates, the Great Southern Music House, and the 
Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company, of New 
Haven, of which mention has already been made in 
these columns, and which has given rise to an erro- 
neous impression regarding the exact relations of the 
two houses, is another step in the policy of the South- 
ern firm to organize and conduct their business on 
modern business methods. For years the Ludden & 
Bates concern has handled the Mathushek pianos, cre- 
ated a market for them and disposed of large num- 
bers of them. The pianos have always been highly 
appreciated by them, as are the other pianos they 
represent. But the house recognized that the day of 
the jobber pure and simple is rapidly passing, if in- 
deed it has not already passed. The leading spirits 
of the house saw the changes in the conditions of the 
trade, and some time agothey resolved to place them- 
selves on a manufacturing basis. They purchased a 
factory in New York and have been turning out Lud- 
den & Bates pianos here and disposing of the entire 
product of their factory. ; 
Still seeking to work on a broader basis they en- 
tered into negotiations with the Mathushek concern, 
with the result that they have purchased an interest 
in that business, thus establishing them more firmly 
than ever on a manufacturing basis. The impression 
that Ludden & Bates were simply to have some 





pianos made for them and stencilled ‘‘ Mathushek,’ 
an impression created by the published misinforma- 
tion of some of the trade papers, is an erroneous one. 
Ludden & Bates will push the Mathushek pianos 
more vigorously than they ever have done and in the 
same legitimate manner. 

Ludden & Bates wish it distinctly understood that 
they are firmly opposed to the stencil ; so much op- 
posed that they manufactured on their own account 
to escape any connection with illegitimate pianos. 

The house in this latest move is demonstrating its 
modernity as regards the conduct of its business. Its 
plans are all laid for an extension, and becoming 
more closely connected with manufacturing interests 
is a step toward the realization of these plans. The 
house is now interested in two piano factories, has 
stores in eight branch houses in the South, besides 
the main house in Savannah ; controls retail business 
houses in Mobile, Ala., and Brunswick, Ga., and has 
a large number of representatives at other Southern 
points, — 

The line of pianos heretofore handled will be con- 
tinued with one possible exception, regarding which 
nothing can be said at present. 








Henry Behr. 

R. HENRY BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., 
leaves New York on the 20th for an extended tour of 
the principal cities of the United States, undertaken pri- 
marily to renew his acquaintance in the trade and meet the 

agents acquired since his last trip. 
Trade conditions and the demands of the dealers, the 
promise of the territory now covered by the agents of the 





house, the infusion of new energy into the representation 
of the piano, and all points that tend to the success of the 
Behr Brothers pianos, will receive his careful attention, for 
Mr. Behr is one of the few men in the trade that under- 
stand that the old days are gone forever, when the piano 
maker could sit in his office and from there direct great 
affairs without ever once visiting his agents, studying their 
needs and acquainting himself with the general condition 
in the various cities or towns where his pianos were sold. 
To-day he realizes that the piano maker must know more 
than how to make a good piano ; he must know how to sell 
it and how to secure the best results from the dealers. 

On this coming trip Mr. Behr will visit about forty-five 
of the principal cities of the Union, and will probably make 
a trip to Mexico as well. It is 10 years since Mr. Behr 
made an extended trip. In that time the representatives 
of the house have greatly increased in number and with 
many of them he has no personal acquaintance, an omis- 
sion that will be remedied shortly. 

This time he goes with more than pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, forhe knows the Behr Brothers pianos have made 
great strides in public favor, and that they are accounted 
among the better class of dealers as with the finest pianos 
on the market. He will also be able to satisfy the many 
inquiries as to the new styles shortly to be put on the 
market. This plan of Mr. Behr’s, to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with all the trade conditions, is but one of the 
many that have been put in operation, demonstrating the 
progressiveness of a firm that has always been pushing and 
aggressive. It is a step that every manufacturer desiring 
to get an intimate knowledge of the workings of the trade 
at large must take and know exactly what competition 
means to his representatives and an understanding of why 
his goods sell well here and badly there, a knowledge that 
cannot be secured at the desk. 

Mr. Behr starts on the trip with health much improved, 
and there is no doubt that the tour will materially benefit 
him and the interests of the Behr Brothers pianos. 





Hamilton S. Gordon. 
N an interview with Hamilton S. Gordon re- 
garding the results of 1895, he stated that the piano 

business, both wholesale and retail, also the renting of 
pianos, had been better than the year previous. The 
increase was not large, but considering the generally dis- 
turbed condition of trade in all lines there was little to 
complain of. 

‘‘ At the beginning of the fall trade,” said Mr. Gordon, 
‘** about the middle of August and through September, our 
wholesale business was splendid, and I am of the opinion 
that most dealers anticipated that the trade during October 
and the holiday month would be excellent, but it seems that 
they were somewhat disappointed and that people were not 
buying pianos as freely as was expected, and you will] 
probably find a good many talking despondently over the 
past and forthe future. But as far as I have any know- 
ledge my sales of pianos and small musical iustruments 
was enough ahead of 1894 to encourage me in believing 
that we are gradually drawing out of our business depres- 
sion and beginning an era of old-time prosperity. 
' “ Regarding the music publication business we are now 
taking an inventory and I cannot say just how the year 
came out. Our catalogue has been largely increased by 
many new publications.” 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. Behrend, the traveling representa- 
tives of this house, will leave next week for extended trips. 








A Good Hardman. Sale. 
ARDMAN, PECK & CO, have just completed 
the sale of four fine Hardman pianos to the new and 
magnificent St. Charies Hotel in New Orleans under cir- 
cumstances that made the deal a particularly gratifying 
one. It was effected only after sharp competition in which 
merit was the chief thing considered, and the Hardman 
pianos were selected and purchased for their many fine 
qualities. 

The pianos were among the finest of Hardman, Peck & 
Co.’s stock, and included a baby grand and three uprights 
in Korea wood, Hungarian ash and rosewood. The letter 
accompanying the check of the managers of the hotel ex- 
pressed their gratification with the handsome appearance 
of the instruments as well as their musical qualities. 








Burglars in Brooklyn. 
HERE was a daring burglary and safe breaking 
in Brooklyn, between late Saturday night and Monday 
morning, the scene of which was F. H. Chandler’s music 
store, at 300 Fulton street, within a block of the Adame 
street police station and within a stone’s throw of polics 
headquarters. 

At seven o’clock Monday morning, Pierre Henri, a piano 
mover, who opens the store, on entering was surprised to 
find the doors of the large safe opén, and the knobs on the 
inner doors broken off. Several holes had been drilled in 
both doors. The locks of the three tin cash boxes had been 
filed off, but the burglars got nothing, as there wasno money 
in this safe. The thieves then worked on a larger safe 
within twenty feet of the street door. 

They knocked off both knobs and drilled under and over 
and all around the lock, but were not able to get the doors 
open. 

They then drilled several holes in the side of this safe 
facing the rear of the store, and with an instrument which 
they left behind, that looked like a can opener, they cut a 
piece out of the safe which left an opening three inches 
square, in which one could put his hand and arm. 

In a tin box in this safe was $700, which one of the 
thieves had in his hand, but must have dropped before he 
could get it open. It was found out of its place inside the 
safe 


Entrance to the store was effected by cutting in the wall 
of the store next door a hole large enough to admit the 
body of a man. ’ 

From all the cutting in the walls and the smashing of 
the safes the police think the thieves were engaged about 
eight hours. And all the work met with no reward. 





Harold A. Boothe Dead. 
T the hour of going to press information reaches 
this office that Harold A. Boothe, manager of Otto 
Wissner's branch warerooms in Jersey City, N. J., died 
suddenly in the Eagle Hotel, Brooklyn, yesterday. Apo- 
plexy is given as the cause. 

Mr. Boothe visited the Wissner headquarters in Brooklyn 
and went direct to the hotel, which is only one block from 
the Wissner warerooms. This is all the information ob- 
tainable up to now. 

W. Boothe was with R. G. Mason, the dealer in Camden, 
N. J., prior to his connection with the Wissner house. 





—E. K. Griggs, of Waterbury, Vt., has sold out to H, C. Whithill. 

—Hayer & Thompson is the name of a new firm in Earlville, Ohio. 

—Mrs. O. P. Pancoaste, Chester, Pa., is prepared to close out her 
business. 

—Kohler & Chase, of San Francisco, have bought out the business 
of A. Alberti, Stockton, Cal. 
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TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


a 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by ‘‘ The Musical 
Courier ’’ Reporters. 





THIS week this column might appropriately be 

headed (not beheaded) ** Trade As We Don’t Find 
It.” That is about the condition of affairs. Stock taking 
and figuring are not concluded. There is still an anxious 
look, and a disposition to talk about the European war 
scare, the bond issue, third term rumors, or some other 
equally interesting subject not germane to the trade. 
There is some business afloat, but not a great deal in New 
York. That is the whole story. 


** # 


One manufacturer says: ‘‘ The greatest problem that 
confronts the trade in 1896 is how to make a profit. That 
was not widely solved the past year.” Which is a libel. of 


course. eee 


The manufacturers of and dealers in small musical in- 
struments all say that 1895 was satisfactory, and each is 
looking for a marked increase the coming year. Publish- 
ing firms do not talk so glowingly of the past year. 


zen 


The rumor that a vast number of bicycles, to be sold at 
very low figures, about $25 and $35, are to be put on the 
market as soon as the season opens is again afloat. An- 
other problem for the music trade, if true, but not so seri- 
ous a one as when bicycle prices were kept near the $100 
mark. 

*2 * 

Fewer changes have been made in the working staffs of 
factories and warerooms this season than some anticipated. 
There are some transfers in prospect, and it is not to be 
doubted that a good man, especially a good salesman, 
could find an opening if he desired to make a change. 
There is a waiting air prevailing. 

sen # 


This from the Syracuse Courzer : 


“The merchant who has first-class goods and knows how to adver- 
tise rarely has occasion to complain of dull times. The truth of this 
was strikingly illustrated in this city during the recent holidays, 
when one piano house sold in the neighborhood of fifty pianos, and 
on the day before Christmas impressed every piano moving truck 
into its service for the delivery of its goods. 

The firm isthe W. W. Kimball Company, which has built up an im- 
mense business through the excellence of its instruments and judi- 
cious advertising. The Kimball Company knows how to make high- 
class pianos, and Mr. Crane, its local manager, understands the 


science of advertising. 
*e#* 


Word comes from the Weaver Organ and Piano Com- 
pany, of York, Pa., that they manufactured and shipped in 
the year 1895 over 3,500 organs. This product found its way 
to all parts of the world. It is a great showing and leads 
to the conclusion that the organ trade holds rewards for one 
house at least. The Weaver firm is one of the most ener- 
getic in the trade and is securing excellent results from the 
skillful direction of those energies by increased business 
and prestige. 


Mr. Charles T. Sisson, the veteran road man, now with 
the B. Shoninger Company, has forsaken the East to attend 
to matters personal and for his house in the West. His 
work has been very satisfactory to his firm, and they have 
testified their appreciation in a manner particularly grati- 


fying to him. eee 


Mr. Reinhard Kochman, who lately resigned his position 
as traveler for Hardman, Peck & Co., is lying so seriously 
ili at his Mount Vernon home that his physicians have for- 
bidden even his intimate friends admittance to the sick 
room. Mr. Kochman has been a hard worker, though a 
man of strong physique, and the intermittent fever has 
undoubtedly been caused by his long and close attention 
to his duties. He has a host of friends that wish him a 


speedy recovery. 


Mr. J. A. Norris, the recently engaged traveler for the 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, will shortly start on his 
initial trip for the house. To avoid any confusion of names 
in this connection it must be understood that this Mr. J. A. 
Norris is not the Mr. John A. Norris traveling for the 
Mason & Hamlin Company. They will probably meet on 
the road somewhere and settle the question between them, 

The agency for the Lindeman piano in San Francisco 
has recently been secured by'J. F. Bowers, who was 
formerly one of its ardent admirers. A good shipment was 
made to him last week. 


*** 


see 
Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey & Camp. Chicago, is one of the 
visitors to New York this week. He attended the annual 
meeting of the Estey Piano Company. 


Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, of Chicago, vice-president 
and Western manager of the Pease Piano Company, reached 
New York last week, accompanied by his wife and talented 





son, to attend the annual meeting of the company, which was 
held on Monday. The Western business of the house has 
made’a most satisfactory showing under his management, 
and the retail business in Chicago has been conducted on 
lines that have brought results in excess of what was anti- 
cipated. A feature of his msnagement has been the liberal 
and effective advertising he has done, The ‘‘ Popular 
Pease Piano” has become one of the best known catch 
lines in that city. 

Mr. MacDonald is not pessimistic over the future of the 
retail trade in Chicago, but he realizes, as do all the live men 
in the trade there, that extraordinary efforts will have to 
be put forth during the coming year. He is prepared to 
put forth such efforts. He intends to return to Chicago on 
Friday. 
*2s * 

Mr. Gustav Behning, of the Behning Piano Company, has 
been visiting the trade in the New England cities, and will 
shortly start on an extended Western trip. 


ss * 


An inquest was held on Monday to inquire into the death 
of Henry J. Newton, one time a member of the firm of 
Lighte, Bradbury & Newton, who was killed December 22 
in Broadway, near Twenty-third street, by a cable car. 
After testimony of eye witnesses was taken the jury 
brought in a verdict to the effect that death was caused by 
being accidentally struck by a moving car of the road and 
the company and its employés were exonerated from all 
blame. 

#2 # 

The Emerson warerooms received some damage last 
week from water. An automatic pump on the floor above 
got out of order and as a consequence the water went 
through two floors and damaged several pianos. Repairs 
are now being made to walls and ceiling. 

*n # 


Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, has 
been on a business trip among the agencies of the house, 
and is doing his share toward continuing the factory rush 
that has been on for the past three months. 


** # 


Mr. Byron Mauzy, the well-known dealer of San Fran- 
cisco and representative of the Sohmer piano there, was 
scheduled to arrive in the city to-day. He visited his old 
home in Indiana before proceeding farther East. 





The Conover in Florida. 

R. DAVENPORT KERRISON’S favorite 
piano, the magnificent Conover upright, sent down 
especially for his recitals last fall, was heard for the last 
time in the city at the concert given in the music room of 
the Tampa Bay Hotel last Monday evening, this really 
beautiful instrument, so much admired by all who saw and 
heard it, having been sold by Mr. Colvin to General Law, 
of Bartow. Mr. Kerrison says he feels as though he had 
lost a true friend, and that the Conover is the only instru- 
ment in his tour of the State which has never failed to re- 
spond to his most exacting moods.— Zampa Daily Times, 
January 2. 





In Town. 


MONG the visitors to New York and callers at 
A the offices of Tue Musica Courter the past week 
were; 

Oliver Peck, Oswego, N. Y. 

C. A. MacDonald, Pease Piano Company, Chicago. 

De Volney Everett, Ivers & Pond, Boston. 

Chas. T. Sisson, B, Shoninger Company. 

H. J. Raymore, Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 

Fred. Powers, Emerson Piano Company, Boston. 

E. Herzberg, Philadelphia. 

Mr. McKnight, McPhail Piano Company, Boston. 

}. G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia. 

John Summers, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

I. N. Camp, Estey & Camp, Chicago. 

G. A. Vossler, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

A. L. Bailey, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

J. H. White, Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Edward White, Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Wm. H, Keller, Easton, Pa. 





—Mason & Mercer, of Cambridge, Ohio, will shortly go out of busi- 
ness. 

—Mrs. I. P. Rains, of Danville, Pa., has made an assignment, with 
liabilities estimated at $11,800. 

—Fire did some damage in the case factory of Goddard & Man- 
ning at Athol, Mass., last week. 

—E. F. Leitsinger wiil succeed S. M. Sherman as traveling tuner 
for the Estey Organ Company, Mr. Sherman going to Boston. 

—George F. Hedge, Son & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have taken the 
agency of the Burdett pianos, made in Erie, Pa. , 

—Taggart & Chamberlain, of Salt Lake City, have dissolved part- 
nership, the business now being carried on by C, Y. Taggart & Sons. 


The Lindeman & Sons Pianos. 
HAT the trade, or at least a large portion of it, 

has satisfied itself that the Lindeman & Sons: pianos 
have qualities that will make them widely popular with the 
public is shown no less by the steadily increasing business 
of the house than in the letters received from;the represent- 
atives of the house. It isnot often that there is*such a 
unanimous chorus of congratulation as that which has fol- 
lowed the introduction of the new Lindeman & Sons 
styles. Letter after letter has been received, the tenor of 
which is enthusiasm for the qualities of the instruments and 
admiration for their handsome appearance. This apprecia- 
tion of the trade is very gratifying to the company, which 
is endeavoring to make a piano the musical qualities of 
which will command the respect of the critical. 

In this direction a marked advance has been made, as 
acomparison of the present day Lindeman pianos with 
those of earlier date will show. The same care that has 
been taken to improve the tone qualities has been expended 
upon the improvement of all the component parts and 
the selection of materials. The company can feel assured 
of the durability of the instruments from the character of 
the materials and the quality of the workmanship. The 
company emphasizes several points of its pianos which 
show the attention given to all the parts. 

All the tuning pins are bushed flush with the outside of 
the iron frame ; the house uses the Dolge blue felt ham- 
mers and dampers; the third pedal in the Lindeman & 
Sons piano is not a ‘‘dummy, but is a true tone sustainer 
as found in all first-class pianos; the soft stop for practic- 
ing is made of the best felt ; capstan screws are used en- 
tirely ; all moldings and trusses are made of solid wood, like 
the veneers used in the cases; the bridges are made of 
layers of veneers, making it impossible for them to split ; 
both engraved and carved panels, and all pianos are packed 
with the patented nickel thimbles, thereby saving the back 
of the piano from those ugly screw holes that have always 
been such a worriment to the purchaser. Style 2 has a full 
swing music desk the full width of the piano, and a sliding 
fallboard. 

These are among the important things that make the 
pianos desirable. Add to them all the improvements 
that are known to modern piano making, the handsome 
case designs, the fine musical qualities and the approval 
of the tradeisnot surprising. These pianos are good pianos, 
instruments that have talking points, that are well made in 
every respect, handsome and durable. They have the 
elements that make pianos popular and valuable to the 
dealers. And the dealers not handling them now should 
look into their merits. 








He Wants a Divorce. 
TORONTO, January 11. 

HE announcement to-day of an application to 
the Dominion Parliament by Mr. Albert Nordheimer, 
one of the wealthiest manufacturers here, for a divorce 
from his wife, created a sensation in socie*y circles. The 
couple have been married ten years and have seven 
children, who are with their father, while the mother is in 
London, England. Mr, Nordheimer is a piano manufac- 
turer. His wife was Miss Van Koughnet, a daughter of 
the late Colonel Van Koughnet, of Toronto, and she has a 

sister married to a son of the late Sir John Macdonald. 

The family have moved in the highest society here, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Nordheimer have not been living together for 
some time, owing to alleged misconduct. 

The ground on which the application for divorce is based 
is adultery, but no co-respondent is named. 

With the announcement of the divorce proceedings 
comes the news that Mrs. Nordheimer was married in Lon- 
don afew months ago. This marriage probably has much 
to do with the proceedings taken in Canada py the husband, 
as there has been some question about the legality of 
United States divorces in England and Canada, and when 
Mr. Nordheimer found that his wife had married again he 
probably concluded, as she had left him a year ago, that 
she had secured a divorce in the United States. He has 
therefore taken his present course to avoid complications. 
Mrs. Nordheimer is about thirty years old and has been re- 
garded as one of the handsomest women in Toronto.— New 
York Sun, Fanuary 12. 





—La Rue & Norris have opened warerooms in Paducah, Ky. 


FOR SERVICH. 


Te Weaver Organs < Service. 


They are made for endurance; they are made 
to last a lifetime; they are made to keep in 
tune; they are made to cause the least trouble 
to dealers and customers of any Organ on the 
market. For prices, catalogues and information address 











THE WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., YORK, PA. 
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HERE is nothing in the business situation that 
can be said to be contrary to general expectation. 
The trade is usually given to complaining of not having 
enough business, and this is common, even when an out- 
sider, knowing that a certain amount of business is being 
done, is apt to consider the complaints as unwarranted by 
circumstances. As one dealer expressed it a few days 
since ; ‘‘ The trade did so much business in '92 and made 
so much money then that dealers and manufacturers alike 
are spoiled for anything like a normal trade.” 

How much truth tnere is in such a statement we are not 
prepared to say, but there is something in the idea, no 
doubt. This is proved by the fact that the houses in this 
city which were constantly bewailing their lack of trade 
during the year just past have found that the results were 
better than in '94 and that money had been made. 

There may be a few concerns in this city that did not 
make much progress in any way during the year just 
ended, but such houses have only themselves to blame for 
their non-success, and there is good warrant for claiming 
that on the average money was made by both manufac- 
turer and dealer in this neighborhood. It was not ex- 
pected that any large amount of business would be done 
just after the holidays ; such a state of aftdirs is always 
anticipated and almost always realized at this season of 
the year, ard where the contrary occurs it is the exception 
and not the rule ; the trade therefore should not be disap- 
pointed at the condition of affairs now any more than it 
was in years gone by. 


The C. C. 0. Co. and the Schubert Co. 


Considerable discussion has been indulged in, principally 
by the trade press, regarding the continuance of the ar- 
rangements between the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
and the Schubert Piano Company, all of which was useless 
and premature. The facts are very simple and easily told. 
There has been no important change in the former 
arrangements unless it be the fact that additional territory 
has been given to the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
and even this has a qualification attached to it. Of course 
the trade wants to know what is likely to occur and what 
has occurred, but Mr. Cable and Mr. Duffy have both 
proved, if their success can be considered a criterion, to 
be quite capable of looking after their own interests with- 
out any interference or suggestions from individuals who 
have never established a reputation for even a qualified 
success in their own business. 


The Blakely Fire. 


There is but little to add to the meagre information 
given last week in relation to the fire which destroyed the 
Blakely Printing Company’s plant in this city last Satur- 
day night. Mr. David Blakely came into town a day or two 
afterward, and immediately began to arrange for a better 
building in a better location. Preparations were made to 
take care of the /ndicator for this week's issue, and the 
paper came out at the usual time. Naturally there was an 
additional amount of work devolving upon Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Armstrong, as the stereotype plates containing the 
advertisements were all destroyed, and other property, con- 
sisting of extra fonts of type and lists. &c., was also de- 
molished. It is understood that Mr. Blakely had ample 
insurance, and that the loss is not quite as heavy as it was 
supposed to be at first, as the presses were saved. No lo- 
cation has up to the present time been definitely decided 
upon. 

Olson & Comstock. 

The Olson & Comstock Company has an encouraging 
story to tellin relation to its business for ’95. The com- 
pany says that the volume of business increased 80 per 
cent. over the year ’94, a pretty good showing for what has 
been considered a dull year, The concern begins business 
in 1896 with a good lot of orders ahead, and while it does 
not anticipate any such ratio of increase as it had last year 
the present outlook is that the house’ will have all the busi- 
ness it can possibly handle unless it should greatly increase 
its facilities. 

Not Permanently Located. ; 

Meyer & Weber’s lease of their old store is now legally 
ended, and the concern is free to choose where it will locate 





for the future. The house may remain in its present quar- 
ters, which is a great improvement on the former one, be- 
ing on the ground floor and a very good store and location, 
while the old premises were on the second floor and the 
wrong side of the street, at least on that particular block. 


Robbed and Beaten, 

Herman Sholtz’s misfortunes come in carriages, First he 
lost his job in Smith & Nixon's piano factory, then Tuesday 
night two men in wagons robbed him near Chicago Heights 
of all his savings, some $200, 

Being out of work he drew his cash out of the bank of 
Chicago Heights. He started to walk back to Columbia 
Heights. A mile from home two carriages drove up be- 
hind him. A couple of men jumped out, and while one 
held the horses the other slugged Herman over the head. 
Then they removed his $200.—Chicago Journal. 

Cheap Goods in Demand. 

The large majority of the dealers in this city are remark- 
ing on the tendency of the buyers to purchase low grade 
pianos. It is even said that the holiday trade, which 
would naturally be thought to incline to a higher class of 
instruments, was mostly confined to a low grade piano. 
The number of instruments sold was with some houses 
very much in excess of the previous year, but from the fact 
that so many low priced pianos were sold the amount of 
sales in dollars was not so very much greater. 

The fact that so many were sold proves one thing at least, 
and that is that there is a largely increased demand for 
pianos, and that certain people are bound to have them 
even if they are obliged from stress of circumstances to buy 
what they have to if they cannot purchase what they wish 
to. 

It comes to us from all sides that the Western farmers are 
still holding on to their produce, and purpose doing so until 
they can get more than 12 cents a bushel for oats, and other 
products at proportionate prices. It is quite consistent 
with this state of affairs to believe that the dealers will be 
obliged to content themselves with disposing of the cheaper 
grades, if they sell at all, until such time as the situation 


changes. 
War Has Begun 


right at our very doors (referring to Chicago doors). 
The Musical Times has sued the /ndicator for libel, and 
itis presumed for exemplary damages in the lump sum of 
anywhere between $500,000 and $1,000,000, the latter in 
case the /ndicator has damaged the credit of the Musica/ 
Times to that extent, but Mr. Harger is a man of resources 
and he has friends and partners in the business, and it is 
not at all likely that he and his friends would bring suit 
for any sum less than $500,000. The outcome of this 
battle of the giants is awaited with considerable interest 
and for our disinterestedness, being friends with both the 
principals, we expect a cigar from one or a cocktail from 
the other, when the battle has ended. 

But, and here is where the work comes in, Mr. Fox may 
not care to jeopardize his property in any such foolish way 
as feeing lawyers; of course it makes no difference with 
Mr. Harger and his friends, who are all millionaires, but 
Mr. Fox has no millionaire backers, and if he should com- 
promise the matter by paying say one-half the penalty, 
which would only amount to $250,000, the loss to the trade 
in enjoyment would be vast. A suggestion would be to 
prevent such a catastrophe that the tradecontribute to each 
side say $500,000, and let them fight it out on General 
Grant’s famous line or a clothes line. 


Newman Brothers Organ Company. 


A very successful concern, and deservedly so, is the New- 
man Brothers Organ Company, of this city. There are 
good reasons for this, each member of the house is thorough 
in his knowledge of the business, and the employés are 
almost without exception as capable for their respective 
positions as the principals themselves. The brothers New- 
man are conservative in their business methods, but their 
conservatism is not so marked as to imperil their success, 
only sufficient to inspire confidence, as is proved by their 
rating in the commercial world. 

Two of their traveling salesmen were in town this week, 
Mr. W. F. Kirtley, who is representing the house in Iowa 
and Missouri; and Mr. J. R. England, who occupies a like 
position for the State of Texas. Both Missouri and Texas 
are reported as having been excellent fields during the 
past year, while Iowa is represented as having been only 
fair. Both Mr. Kirtley and Mr. England are live men and 
may be depended on to secure trade wherever it is possible 
to be obtained. 

Peloubet versus Lyon & Healy. 

We have received the following communication from Mr. 
Jarvis Peloubet : 

“ JANUARY 9, 1896. 


“If you will be at Justice Woods’ court to-morrow «at 
2 P.M. you will probably get an answer to your two asser- 
tions in re Lyon & Healy and myself. You say I am prob- 
ably mistaken, and that if not it can be easily proved. 
You made these assertions without having seen the con- 
tract or any of the papers, while the court after looking at 
the papers ordered the suit. My long connection with the 
music trade should make it easy for me to have justice done 





by the trade papers, and my property, income and reputa- 
tion are as valuable to me as to anyone. 
: ** Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) ** Jarvis Perovser,” 

It will be asked, in the first place, what an ordinary Chi- 
cago justice court has to do with an important suit, and 
what court would order a suit. It has always been sup- 
posed that a suit was brought by an aggrieved party against 
some other party, which the first party had reason to be- 
lieve was not doing him justice. If Mr. Peloubet is entitled 
to any extra amount of justice because of his long associa- 
tion with the music trade, what is due to Lyon & Healy be- 
cause of their long and honorable connection with the 
music trade? 

It is quite true that this paper has not seen the contract 
or the papers, as Mr. Peloubet says, and therecan be no ob- 
jection to the last clause in his letter. Mr. P. J. Healy has 
been seen, however. He is indisputably one of the most 
honorable and truthful men in the trade, or out of it, for 
that matter, and he says that according to the terms of the 


contract Mr. Peloubet was notified that his company had . 


ceased to use his patents and that they were ready at any 
time to reassign the patents to Mr. Peloubet whenever Mr. 
Peloubet was ready to comply with his part of the con- 
tract. That seems to be the only trouble. 

One Good Example. 

The majority of the piano salesmen of this city are young 
men, and those who are not look young, and to all intents 
and purposes are young. They are as fine a set as can be 
found anywhere in the world, and it cannot be denied that 
to their earnest exertions is due a considerable portion of 
the success of the concerns which employ them. One of 
the most successful of the very younger generation who 
has made his influence felt in the trade is Mr. J. B. Thiery, 
one of the leading salesmen for the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany. 

It would not do to mention the amount of dollars which 
can be credited to his faithful work ; suffice it to say that 
no one has a larger average than he, and the concern 
appreciate it and respect accordingly the youag man who 
a few years since, knowing nothing about the piano busi- 
ness except what little could be gathered from a knowl- 
edge of the sheet music business, applied for a position 
as salesman with the house with which he is still con- 
nected. ‘This paper has no intention of making a long 
story out of Mr. Thiery's success ; it is due to his deter- 
mined spirit as much as anything, thongh he is versatile 
and a constant worker. 

They Are Ail in Town. 

Nearly every one of the principal men in the trade are 
here. Mr..Kimball, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cone, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Post, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Byrne, Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Dederick, Mr. H. D. Cable, Mr. H. M. Cable, Mr. F. S. 
Cable, Mr. Potter, Mr. Summy, Mr. Reardon, Mr. Mahan, 
Mr. Shoninger, Mr. Gill, Mr. Hawxhurst, Mr. Maynard, 
Mr. French, Mr. Strong, Mr. Rice, Mr. Steger, Mr. 
Twichell, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Schneider, Mr. Miiller, Mr. 
‘Bauer, Mr. Church, Mr. Mosby, Mr. Reimann, Mr. Rintel- 
man, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Weber, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Detmer, 
Mr. Dodge, Mr. Reed, &c. Can you pick them out? Mr. 
MacDonald, of the Pease Piano Company, is in New York, 
as is also Mr. I. N. Camp, and Mr. John W. Northrop goes 
to Boston next week. What shall be said about Mr. Wright ; 
is he more of a New Yorker than a Chicagoan now? 


Personals, 

Mr. Harry M. Lay, formerly with Estey & Camp, and re- 
cently with the Pease Piano Company, has accepted a po- 
sition with Mr. George P. Bent. 

Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Springfield, Mo., was in town. 

Mr. G. L. Stanton, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., was also here. 

Mr. Leopold Peck, of Hardman, Peck & Co., of New 
York, spent a few days in the city. 








—Mr. Frank Scribner has severed his connection with A. E. 
Benary and will open headquarters for himself at 419 Broadway 
corner of Canal street. - 








Five New Custom ers 


in December finishes out a year of more 
than usual prosperity. .We are holding 
our old trade. We are gaining new. 
Our Piano Actions are made from 
thoroughly seasoned lumber and the 
best of all material. Perfect satisfac- 


tion we guarantee. 


The Siaib Action Co., 


134th St. and Brook Ave., - 


NEW YORK, ew” 
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WARNING TO DEALERS. 
mee Seer 
O not touch the present self-playing piano attach- 
ments or invest any money in them. The series 
of litigations pending among the various makers of 
these attachments may result in giving to one or two 
such advantages that you may be subject to their 
claims for any amounts assessed against you. 

Before you buy attachments, or offer them for sale, 
or transact business with attachments, await the out- 
come of these suits. By sending money now to the 
makers of these attachments you enable them to go 
ahead and finally also bring yor to terms in case they 
win. You are actually providing them with the 
ammunition they can subsequently use against you. 
Don't buy a single attachment until the suits are 
decided. 


R. LEOPOLD PECK, of Hardman, Peck & Co., 
returned the end of last week from Chicago, 
where he spent a few days in the company of friends. 
The visit was for pleasure, and reports of a Hardman 
change of agency in that wo are unfounded. 











Annual or Fie a 
Fort Wayne Organ a a ; 
Hollenberg Music Company. . ; 

(At 248 Wabash avenue, Chicago). 


Bollman Brothers Music Company. ..Last week in January 
at Steinway Hall, New York. 





.. January 14 
.. January 21 


E. P. Carpenter Company...........-0+2-eeeees January 21 
Prescott Piano Company....... .January 27 
Stuyvesant Piano Company...... "First ‘Wednesday in May 
Estey Piano Company......., ....cee..-eeeeees January 10 
Chase Brothers Piano Company................-January 15 
W. W. Kimball Company................00--+6: January 13 


Wegman Piano Company.......+-.....00 sse++ January 11 
S. Brainard's Sons Company....................-Jamuary 25 


N January 7 the regular annual meeting of the 
Q McCammon Piano Company was held at Oneonta, 
N. Y., on which occasion Geo. B. Baird, C. F. Shelland, R. 
D. Baird, D. F. Wilber and S. M. Baird were elected as 
directors. The directors then elected Geo. B. Baird presi- 
dent, R. D, Baird vice-president, and C. F. Shelland 
secretary and treasurer. 
Hon. D. F. Wilber is a member of Congress from his 
‘district, is president of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of the Western States, president of the Cheviot Sheep 
Growers’ Association of the United States and Canada, and 
is interested in many other business enterprises. He is a 
man of wealth, and believes fully in the future of the Mc- 
Cammon Piano Company. 
Pease Evection. 


The annual meeting of the Pease Piano Company was 
held Monday at the offices of the company. The reports 
ot the past year’s work were in every respect satisfactory, 
aud the company is congratulating itself on the excellent 
business done and the bright prospects. The former offi- 
cers—H. D. Pease, president ; S. C. Pease, first vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. MacDonald, second vicé-president; G. N. 
Taylor, secretary, and J. D. Pease, treasurer—were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 

The energy that has characterized Pease movements the 
past year willl be more in evidence the coming year, and 
the further development of the business upon the present 
lines will be one of the chief objects of the year's work. 








Important to Manufacturers and 
Dealers. 

HE year just past, however much it may have 
fallen off from the trade expectations its advent 
aroused, was marked by important developments in many 
of the leading branches of industry in the country, and in 
the piano trade there have been evidences of as much prog- 
ress, with some houses at least, as in the other lines of 
business. As has been pointed out in these columns again 
and again, some few of the manufacturing firms have 
shown in the development of their business, even in the 
face of generally depressed business, such brains, such 
business abilities, such a comprehension of trade condi- 
tions now rapidly changing, that they can be accounted 
equal to the leaders in other limes of commerce and indus- 
try. And among the men who have shown their ability to 
extend lines of operations none is better known than Mr. 
Freeborn G. Smith, with his wide-reaching interests, well 
organized and well developed business, and his various 

manufacturing plants equipped to the highest efficiency. 
The upbuilding of this business—an up-to-date business 
and conducted with the energy and ability necessary to se- 
cure great and permanent success—has demonstrated that 
the head of the business has solved the intricate problems 
that face every man endeavoring to do great things in the 
piano trade, and it may be said that Mr. Smith has long 
since passed the point where his energies were bent on the 
small opportunities of business advancement. His ex- 
perience, the success already achieved, and his capital have 


been secured but as a means to greater efforts, and he is 
now ready for the large enterprises for which their acquire- 
ment fits him. And it is this attitude in relation to an ex- 
tension of the already great interest that is of im 

to manufacturers and dealers. His is a house to which all 
dealers can be recommended, as we know the excellence of 
its productions and the broad spirit that pervades its deal- 
ings. Manufacturers, too, can have no hesitancy in placing 
themselves in close touch with Mr. Smith, both on account 
of what he has to offer them in the commercial sense and 
the ripe experience he has gained and the judgment he has 
displayed in the development of his own business. To 
dealers he can offer a complete line of pianos, instruments 
that have been made popular not only by their excellence 
but by the vigorous representation secured for them. To 
manufacturers he is a supply man with one of the largest 
and best appointed piano case factories in the world, in 
which the same variety in product, the abundance for 
choice, the quality that results from a combination of capi- 
tal and facilities offer advantages that cannot be without 
their effect, as they insure satisfactory results. 

The advantages offered by Mr. Smith in his various 
enterprises need not be elaborated upon. The trade, both 
manufacturing and selling, is becoming so well acquainted 
with the resources of Mr. Smith—with the many-sidedness 
of his business. He is prepared to-day to make a greater 
success, his plans are laid to that end ; to that end will the 
energies of himself and his associates be directed, and he 
is prepared to make it more advantageous than ever before 
for manufacturers and dealers to hold closer business rela- 
tions with him. 








The Value of Violins. 


ONDON Piano Journal ; What is the value of a 
Stradivarius or a Nicolo Amati? Such instruments, 

of course, realize what are aptly described as fancy prices, 
fetching anything between £200 and £2,000. Quite re- 
cently two “‘ Strads ” have changed hands at high figures, 
one making roughly £2,000 and the other upward of 
£1,000. Many of. these rare old instruments possess a his- 
tory which would filla volume or more. One of the most 
remarkable is the ‘‘ Betts ’’ Stradivarius, the market value 
of which rose from 1 guinea to 2,000 times that amount in 
the brief space of 60 years. Betts was a music seller in 
London some 60 years ago, and he actually bought this 
instrument over the counter from a stranger for 1 guinea! 
He soon found out its value, acd nothing would induce 
him to part with it, though he was more than once offered 
4500 for it. Ultimately, some years after the death of 
Betts, Mr. George Hart purchased it for 800 guineas. It 
was now that Charles Reade went into raptures about the 
instrument. ‘‘ Eight hundred guineas,’’ he said, ‘‘ seems 
a long price for a dealer to give, but, after all, here is a 
violin, a picture and a miracle all in one; and big dia- 
monds increase in number, but these spoils of time are 
limited forever now.’’ Mr. Hart sold that instrument in 
1886, and quite recently it again changed hands at not 
much less than £2,000. The ‘‘ Tuscan ’’ Stradivarius is 
another notable example. Made in 1690, this instrument 
was sold to an Irish amateur in 1794 for £25. Eighty 
years later this gentleman’s grandson sold it for £240 to 
M. Ricardo, who in turn parted with it to Messrs. Hill in 
1880 for £1,000. Since then the “‘ Tuscan”’ has again 
changed hands, and the present owner is said to have re- 
fused £2,000 for it. The Gillott Stradivarius, formerly in 
Mr. Fountain's possession, then in that of the pen maker 
from whom it takes its name, and now in the hands of a 
Leeds collector, is valued by experts at £1,000. When it 
was sold, however, at Christie’s after Gillott’s death, it 
was knocked down at the low price of £290. Another of 
the master’s instruments, known as the ‘‘ Ames,"’ a re- 
markable violin in excellent condition, was sold two years 
ago at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s for £860, and this is 
one of the highest, if not the highest price secured in the 
salesroom. In an old number of Galignani's Messenger 
we read that a Stradivarius violin, signed and dated 1709 
was sold by auction at the Hétel Drouot, Paris. It was 
put up at 10,000 frs., and finally bought for 22,100 frs. 





During the sale, when the bidding had gone up to 18,000 
frs., there was a great rush of the curious to get a sight of 
it. Asmall table, upon which three or four persons were 
standing, was upset, and they fell to the pun among 
the crowd. ‘‘ Do not be alarmed, ” exclaimed 
the auctioneer, ‘‘the violin is safe.’ There are only a 
few Stradivarius ’cellos in existence. Signor Piatti pos- 
sesses a magnificent specimen dated 1720, and known as 
the “red ‘cello,"’ because of the rich tint of its varnish, 
which is valued at £2,000; while Mr. Hill is the owner of 
the celebrated “‘ Batta” ‘cello, which he bought a few 
years ago at the astounding price of £3,200. The Zezt- 
schrift fiir Instrumentenbau gives an interesting account 
of the Stradivarius ’eello recently acquired by Mr. R. von 
Mendelssohn, of Berlin. £ Mr. F. C. H. Edler, of Frankfort, 
reports that the ’cello had originally been bought about 
1870 by the late ’cellist Krumbholz, of Stuttgart, who gave 
£350 for it. On his death a Frankfort art dealer, Kaiser 
by name, acquired it for the same sum. Later on Mr. 
C. G. Meier, of London, bought the instrument, and sold it 
again to the Councillor E. Ladenburg, of Frankfort, for 
£500, who sold it recently to R. von Mendelssohn for 
£2,000. The instrument is said to be of great beauty, es- 
pecially the belly, to which the back and ribs are consid- 
ered inferior. ‘Thus the price of this ’cello has increased 
nearly sixfold within twenty years. It is said that in Sep- 
tember, 1873, there was soltl by auction in Dresden the 
famous violin of Count Trautmansdorf, grand equerry to 
Emperor Charles VI., which he had purchased himself 
from the celebrated Jacob Steiner. He paid him down 
in cash 70 golden crowns, and undertook to provide the 
vendor, as long as he lived, with a good dinner every day, 
as well as roo florins a month in cash, and every year a 
new coat with golden branderburghs, two casks of beer, 
lighting and fuel, and in case he should marry, as many 
hares as he should require, with twelve baskets of fruit 
annually and as many for his old nurse (housekeeper). 
As Steiner lived 16 years afterward, this violin must have 
cost the count not less than 20,000 florins. At the auction 
in question it was knocked down to a Russian gentleman 
for 2,500 thalers. This story, however, had better be 
taken cum*grano salis—with as large a grano as possible, 
in fact. Unfortunately, these rare old instruments are 
sought after not only by virtuosi, but by collectors of 
curios and other bric-a-brac, who could not play a violin if 
their salvation depended upon their so doing. One of 
these collectors with a mania has, it is said, been able with 
the profits he has made in his business to obtain possession 
of what may be called a dozen of the best violins in the 
world, which he has carefully packed away in a seed store 
in Connecticut! It is a thousand pities for the musical 
world that these curio hunters do not confine their atten- 
tion to china, coins, dusty books and the like. At the 
present time there are lying hidden away a vast number 
of inimitable instruments which would charm the public 
with their marvelous tones, but which now lie mute and 
useless. As a writer in an American contemporary re- 
ferring to this subject justly observes: ‘‘ The value of a 
canary is in its song, and the value of a violin lies in the 
power and quality of its tone. If that tone is never heard 
the instrument is worthless. A Paulos or a Gemiinder in 
a performer’s hands is more important to the world than 
a Strad in a vault, and the silence of a fiddle at $6 is as 
eloquent as that one worth $6,000. A violin is only a 
means of obtaining music. There must be a performer. 
If a collector comes between the artist and his instru- 
ment the world is denied the happiness of listening to his 
music. Had some collector locked up all ,the fine brushes 
and colors obtainable in the sixteenth century the world 
would never have been delighted with the paintings of a 

io, and what would the collection be worth ?’’ From 
a musician’s point of view it is nothing less than a crying 
shame that so many rare and venerable instruments should 
be relegated to the oblivion of collections in company 
with broken cups and defaced postage stamps.—London 
Piano Journai. 


—D. F. Long, of Montpelier, Vt., has disposed of his business to 


George Eihle. 
—George A. Chapman, an organ builder of this city, has disap- 


peared, leaving many debts, 











SIEVEKING 


5 writes as follows 
regarding the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
‘ PIANO: 


_, Mason’ 





any piano that cou 
concerts upon the same instrument and keep in tune, notwith- 
pe ee around and change 

solved ti 

myself poe mn at least, to have found the ideal piano. 


NEW YORK, 


Gentlemen—I have never felt so confident while playing in 
concerts as since | have had the opportuuity to have a & 
Hamlin grand under my hands. Since first coming to America, and 
in all my European —_ I have never played —- a piano that 


responded so promptl feos . wishes. T tone is bo ay and carry- 
ing, the equalness o is perfect, and any effort I ask this 
beautiful *hecrument, whether legato, staccato or delicacy of tone, 
it responds faithfully. 1 can assure you that I have never known 


stand such severe test as playing in several 


in temperature. You A att 4 
that others have long tried in vain, and I call 


Very truly yours, 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


mings. 
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on Street, January 11, 1896. 

ALK about weather ! We have had a week of it, 

beginning with last Sunday; when there was a high 
wind that blew clouds of dust through the streets ; then on 
Monday a temperature of 10 degrees below zero made it 
impossible for any pianos to be shipped that day, Tuesday 
not being much better at2 below. Wednesday it began 
snowing in the afternoon and by Friday night there was a 
foot or more of snow—at least it seemed that deep—which 
amount in the narrow streets and on the narrow sidewalks 
of Boston means great discomfort to the public. To-day is 
bright, and all this accumulation of snow has begun to 
melt, so now the sidewalks are rivers of mud. 

Still some of the retail warerooms have been more or less 
busy in spite of all thisweather. Perhaps the large amount 
of local advertising that is being and has been done has 
something to do with it. 

It is said—but this is not a verified statement—that the 
prices of advertising in the local papers are higher than in 
any other city in America. As everything else is dearer 
than in any other city it is reasonable to suppose the state- 
ment correct. It is quite interesting to read some of the 
advertisements and see how differently the appeal is worded 
when the 7ranscripi readers are the ones to be influenced 
than if it is the /ourna/, Herald or some other paper. 

Take, for instance, the advertisement that Chickering & 





COMPARISON INVITED 
We Unhesitatingly Assert that 
CHICKERING 
PIANOS 


As Now Constructed are Superior to all other 
Pianos manufactured, and absolutely 


CONQUER ALL COMPETITION, 








Sons have recently been using in the evening paper, 
and then the one in the morning paper. It is only neces 





Lasting Innovations ! 
Scientific Development ! 
Artistic Results ! 
Are Demonstrated in the Highest Degree in 


CHICKERING 
PIANOS 





sary to see the two advertisements to know the class of 
people among which the two papers circulate. 

It may be said that both these advertisements have been 
successful, one of them having been heard from away up 
in the northern part of the State of Vermont, a letter having 
been received by Chickering & Sons by the first mail pos- 
sible after the paper reached that distance. The result of 
the correspondence was the sale of a fine baby grand, and 
afterward an upright in the same town. 

By the way, the Chickerings have just brought out a 
special new design of case for their Style B that is a 
beauty. The case is not at all ornate, and instead of the 
usual “legs” the supports are of Colonial design, but 
quite different in style from anything that has been seen. 
The fallboard is, when down, perfectly square instead of 
rounding as usual. But the piano should be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It seems one of the most artistic designs yet 
shown by any house and is sure to find favor with people 
of taste. 

The business of Chickering & Sons for the year 1895 as 
compared with 1894 was 20 per cent. better. 

An idea seems to prevail that the land recently sold by 
them at Northampton street and Columbus avenue was 
occupied, at least a portion of it, by their engine house 
and that the sale would necessitate removing that build- 
ing. Thisis not the case. The land for years has only 
been used for storing lumber, and even then a part of it was 
vacant, so that, if wished, the builders could. begin work 
at once upon the foundations of the large apartment houses 


that are to be put up there. 
*# #2 # 


But to return to advertising. 

Many of the recent Mason & Hamlin advertisements 
have been letters from prominent musicians who have sent 
their testimonial as to the merits of the Mason & Hamlin 
concert grand. The portrait of the writer of the letter 
appears at the top ofthe ad. The greater part of these let- 
ters have been reproduced in THe Musicat Courier. One 
of those appearing in the 1895-6 German Opera Souvenir 
will be 
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) Radical Improvements tn Construction 
) 

Render the 
MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOFORTES 
Most Beautiful Instruments. 
{Cut of a grand piano.) 


) Unquestionably the Most. Durable Piano 
Made. 
} They do not require nearly.as much tuning as 


any other piano made, thus picid the expense 
of keeping and inconv 











That for the Liszt organ will read : 


THE 
LISZT ORGAN 
is the instrument par excellence for 

Saton, Music Hall and Drawing Room. 

Its artistic capabilities attract even the 

Teatest musicians. 
In eccabination with Pianoforte the effect 
is orchestral. 


The Hallet & Davis Piano Company has had this week 
two large placards in its warercom window, enlarged edi- 
tions of the advertisement that they have used this week 
in the daily papers. 


GREAT 1896. 
PIANO SALE. 


To make the amount of business for the 
year ending February Ist, ‘06, the largest 
ever done in the 57 years’ existence of this 
house, we shall commence Monday, January 
6th, the largest Piano Sale ever heid in Bos- 
ton, and shall sell every piano regardless of 
cost, for cash, or on small payments. Re- 
member, we shall dispose of our entire 
stock, including Upright, Square and Grand 
Pianos, of our own and other makes; also 
piano stools, chairs, benches, scarfs, cov- 
ers and music cabinets. Write for list of 

ianos and articles included in this sale. 

oney will be refunded on any. piano or 
article that does not prove exactly as repre- 
sented in every way. 1 








1839. 











Mr. E. N. Kimball, Jr., has charge of the advertising de- 
partment and is constantly at work arranging new catchy 
headings that will attract people. For this sale all the 
goods in the store, from pianos down to scarfs, were marked 
in plain figures, and the result of the sale has been satisfac- 
tory in every way, they say. 

Just before Christmas their advertisement was headed, 
‘It Won't Go in a Stocking,” and Mr. Kimball was con- 
stantly greeted by his friends with that taking phrase. 

Next week their advertisement will be ‘* Have You At- 
tended the Great Hallet & Davis Piano Sale?” the line 
stretching right across the top of the papers in which it 
will be used. 

#2 2% 

The majority of the advertisements of the Estey Piano 
Company have been illustrated this season, a cut of a piano 
with palms, lamps, and other drawing room furniture, a 
ady at the piano, with a violinist at her side, being one of 
those most used. Now, the majority of the world likes a 
picture, a fact that has been taken advaniage of by this 
firm. ‘Then the advertisement proper follows: 
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Ir You Arg Musica 


you want a fine piano. A poor instrument 
gives no satisfaction toa musician, Harsh 
ear-splitting sounds or tones that run into 
» discords have no suggestion of music in 
? them. The popularity of our piano is a 
) recognition of its extraordinary merits. You 
can have nothing in your home that will 
give you greater satisfaction than one 
of our pianos, which we sell on the instal- 
@ ment plan at prices most advantageous to 
buyers. 

‘ 
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Another advertisement that has been used in following 
out the scheme of advertising that was commenced last 
summer at the time of the Christian Endeavor Convention 














was used at the recent concert given by the Beston Chris- 
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PIA 





» ORGANS 


(3) The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





this attachment. 





The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 


best musicians who hare 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





GEO. 


” 


4nd STREET, 





COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
SANGAMON 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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tian Endeavor Gospel Chorus, appearing in the program 
and also on the outside of an envelope in which the pro- 
grams were handed to the audience. 





YOU HEARD THE 


ESTEY ORCANS 
AND PIANOS 


At the Christian Endeavor Convention last 
summer. 

You have heard the Estey Orcans and 
Pianos at the rehearsals and concert of 
the Boston C. E,. Gospel Chorus. 


Are They Not Good Enough for Your 
Homes? ( 
\ 
AAARAARAARAAARAL rr 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company does not advertise 
much in the local papers, The firm says it hasn’t time to 
attend to it. 

The house has just had a cut made of its new 60, 62 and 
64—Special, printed on heavy paper, and it will be inserted 
as an extra leaf in the catalogue printed last year. 

** # # 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company has had a number of 
clever advertisements in the morning and evening papers 
recently. The most striking one appears to be the follow- 


ing : 
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PIANO 
BARCAINS. 





Fashion compels us to frequently change 
the design of our cases. We are just in- 
troducing an entirely new line of styles for 
1896. We have a few of the discontinued 
styles that are to be closed out at sharp cuts 
in prices—beautiful, new, fresh pianos, but 
of 1894 and 1895 case designs. Now is the 
chance of a lifetime to buy a high grade 
and high priced piano at the price usually 
paid for medium grades. 

A large assortment of pianos that have 
been rented a little. Real bargains among 
these. Easy payments. 








One of the Emerson Piano Company’s advertisements 
takes the shape of ‘* The Home Almanac” with a colored 
picture on the outside. It is full of amusing things, liber- 
ally illustrated, and must prove entertaining reading to the 
thousands of people who receive them with the compli- 
ments of the retail department of the Emerson Piano Com- 


pany. 
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An advertisement of the Briggs piano that is being used 
this week is 











Briges 

Pianos.... 

Established 1868. 

——- =| Tone, 
Eminent Y, a 
Musicians | Design, 
for their...... Durability. 
ss 


The next advertisement, while not strictly that of any 
piano house, widely advertises the two firms mentioned f pr 
first and second prizes. 


$2,500.00 IN PRIZES. 


FIRST PRIZE- 
Mason & Hamlin Organ 


SECOND PRIZE: 


Chickering Upright Piano . $575.00 
With Solid Mahogany Case. 
And 9% other hig! prizes will be given 


b-grade 
by the publishers of the latest and most 
popular “ word and letter” game in 


THE GREATEST 


SPELLING MATCH 
EVER KNOWN. 





$700.00 





**#** 





The New England Piano Company has used the heading 


AP adda 
iid 
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Nothing Cheap asour our PIANos | 
AND orGans But the Price. $; 

Nothing Smail But the Pavments 
we require. Come—Look | 


None Better Mave THAN OUR 


PIANOS and oRGANS. Come, Prove it! 


We show the largest variety in the world at 
popular cash prices or easy payments. 
To rent by the day, week, month or year. 











Another one that appeared this week was: 





Come and See the Stylish 


New England Pianos. 


They are like New England people 
—not all outside show. Their chief 
merits are within, and they must be 
thoroughly known to be appreciated. 
‘ Our terms to buy or rent will suit 
you. We have the largest ware- 
. rooms, most styles and greatest as- 
sortment in the world. 


RPI NIL at 
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These are samples of some of the advertising used by the 
retail piano dealers of Boston. Naturally there are many 
other standing ads. 

Just at present many of the retail wareroom windows are 
decorated with large white signs bearing legends that call 
attention to the fact that the pianos of half a dozen other 
houses, besides their own, are for sale within, at, of course, 
greatly reduced prices. 


** 


Mr. J. N. Merrill, who has just made a flying visit to a 
neighboring city, must have had a successful trip, for he 
was in the best of spirits this morning. Perhaps the fact 
that they have sold all the ‘baby grands they manufactured 











A Special Offer To Dealers. 


AT A SPECIAL PRICE OF $25 NET. 


This cabinet is substantially made, finely finished in oak, 
an ornament to every store. (See illustration.) It has four 
drawers for the reception of the sundry articles, while the 
lower portion is divided into compartments for the music, 
thus solving at once the problem of how and where to con- 
veniently keep the small yet necessary odds and ends per- 


when you are going todo battle is sound advice. 
every piece is perfect and that no part is open to attack 


‘*Put on the Whole Armor ’”’ 


See that 





Why not extend this good sound sense to your Autoharp 
Equipment? Be sure that no one asks for Autoharp Fit- 
tings or Music that you cannot show him immediately. 

We are interested in this; we want to assist you in being 
ready for everybody who wants Autoharps or their acces- 
sories; and in order that you may so equip yourself, and 
thereby find the Autoharp truly Easy to Sell as well as Easy 
to Buy and Easy te Play, we make the following special 
offer : 

We will furnish to dealers 


A HANOSOME AUTOHARP TRIMMING CABINET 


containing a complete assortment of Autoharp music, strings, 
picks, tuning keys, hammers, &c, (see list below). 


Contents of Music and Trimming Case: 


taining to the Autoharp. 











24% doz. Plain Autoharp Strings. 1 Set Labels, 2%. / 
9% « Wound « - 1 Brush. No. 52. 
1 « Tuning Pins, No, 38. 8 Brass Hammers. 
.. ¢ “ « No. 39. 1 Nickel Plate Hammer. 
1 « Buttons, No. 48. 1 Ounce Felt, 
1 « Springs, No. 42. 1 Harmonette Instructor. 
6 Picks, No. 85%. 1 Autoharp « No. 1. 
6 « No. 9. 1 « « No. 2%. 
6 « No. 2%. 1 “ “ No, 2%. 
8 « No. % 1 “ « § No.3. 
6 « No. 3. 1 “ “ No, 4. 
6 Tuning Keys, No. 30. 1 “ “ No. 5. 
” « No, 31. 1 “ “ No, 6. 
2 Tuning Pipes, No, 34 400 Sheets of Music. 
—=> Net wholesale price of above, including Case, . + «. «+ $25.00 ihe 
Net wholesale price of Case if ordered separately, ~~ «. tee 


110 & 112 East 13th Street, NEW YORK | 


Illustration showing Case as it appears closed. 





General Wholesale Agents, 
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may have had something to do with it. The last one was 
sold to a graduate of the Royal Academy of Musicians of 
London last week and Mr. Merrill is now anxiously await- 
ing a new stock. These new ones are to be an improve- 
ment upon those first made—if such a thing is possible— 
and they hope to have some in stock soon. 

The Merrill Piano Company has done little advertising in 
the daily papers, but it has an advertisement in nearly 
every street car in Boston. 
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The Norris & Hyde catalogue contains some directions 
for the care of pianos that may be of benefit to those who 
have not already seen them. 

- Directions ror Care oF PIANo. 


The great enemies of a piano are dust, moths, dampness, heat and 
cold. 

DUST gets into the action and clogs the working of it, and dirt, 
such as pins, cards, pencils, &c., gets lodged in strings and causes 
noise and jarring or rattling sounds. Keep piano closed and covered 
when sweeping or dusting. 

MOTHS. To guard against moths put pieces of camphor rolled 
up in cloths into the piano where it will not interfere with the action 
of the keys. 

DAMPNESS. To avoid dampness keepin a drv vlace. away 
from windows, outside brick walls and open doors, as dampness will 
cause the action to swell and keys to “stick,” and the wires and 
metal parts to rust. 

HEAT. Heat from the rays of the sun, radiators or stoves, if very 
intense, will cause the varnish to blister and come off. 

COLD, if intense, will cause the varnish and veneers to become full 
of small cracks or “checks.” Avoid violent changes of tempera- 
ture. 

Have acompetent tuner tune the piano three or four times the 
first year, when new, and twice, or oftener, each year thereafter, if it 
needs it. 

Do not keep the piano closed longer than a week or two at a time, 
as the ivory on the keys will turn yellow if not occasionally exposed 
to the light. 


sn 2 * 

The Poole Piano Company has just heard through Bab- 
cock & Elmer, of Winona, Minn., that one of its pianos has 
been sold to a professor of music lately graduated from 
Stuttgart whose home is in Winona. He selected the 
piano from among the stock carried by Babcock & Elmer 
and expresses himself as delighted with the instrument. 

Mr. Poole leaves next week on a Western trip. 


Wm. Bourne & Son sold 40 per cent. more pianos in 1895 
than in 1894. They report that business has been better 
since Christmas than before. 

ae ne 


Mr. James W. Cheeney will move on February 6 to 657 





Washington street; and announces a removal sale at his 
present location, ebb % 

Mr. Eugene Tompkins has given orders that in future the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano shall be. used exclusively at 
the Boston Theatre. 

2 en 2 

The Oliver Ditson Company gave a very large order for 
Autoharps to Mr. Rudolf Dolge, who was in town this 
week. 


**# *# % 


Apropos of the ‘‘ passing of Sieveking,”’ as there seems 
to be more or less misunderstanding of the matter, it may 
be well to say that Mason & Hamlin haveathree years’ con- 
tract with him which still holds good—acontract that is un- 
mistakable in its provisions for his playing the Mason & 
Hamlin piano. There are many surmises as to the reason of 
his sudden departure, but the greater part of these surmises 
are mere hints and innuendoes. Of Mr. Sieveking’s sucecss 
there was not the slightest doubt, anda criticism from one 
of those who heard him play in Boston may be interesting 
reading, although this is not the musical department of 
Tue Musicay Courizgr. 


“At the Symphony concert December 7 another artist made his first 
bow to a Boston audience, and this time it was Mr. Martinus Sieve- 
king, a pianist from Holland Nobody, so far as I could discover, had 
heard of Mr. Sieveking before he appeared here, no circulars were 
sent around announcing that Mr. Sieveking was the friend of queens, 
kings, and czars, and so we all naturally suppose that when an artist 
is modest to this extent he is deficient in talent as well as in egotism. 
We were happily mistaken, however, for from head to heart Mr. 
Sieveking is a rare artist, and without the slightest fear of being in 
error I unhesitatingly set down that in my judgment Mr. Sieveking 
is the finest pianist heard here since the time of King Rubinstein. 
As I am in the rare prophetic mood let me add that if Mr. Sieveking 
is not frozen into silence by cold indifference and neglect he will be 
the pianist of the near future, the golden haired Paderewski to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“There is no affectation in Sieveking’s playing ; it is sound, honest, 
dignified and artistic work from beginning toend. He has a beaunti- 
fully clear touch that is equally sure throughout the entire gamut of 
expression ; his style is marked by broadness as well as by fine finish, 
and in the matter of technic he has no superior. And then, delightful 
to relate, he sinks his individuality in the work of the composer he is 
interpreting, which on the occasion referred to was Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo No. 2 for piano. Let me add that he is an interpreter as well as 
a player, and that if all his work is of the high quality of the speci- 
men given he will add to popular favor the admiration of all those 
who sée in music something higher than a medium for the display of 
mere technic.” 


*#e 2 e# 

The morning papers announce that ‘‘ sketch plans are 
being drawn for a new Masonic temple to occupy the site 
of the present temple on the corner of Boylston and Tre- 
mont streets.” This would appear to settle the question of 





that site being bought by a syndicate which purposed 
building for the occupancy of a large piano house. 
se e2# # 

Affairs at the site of the new Steinert Building are still 
unsettled, and work progresses slowly in excavating. The 
subjoined diagram may help to elucidate the situation. Ii 
shows that the property consists of two separate and dis- 
tinct lots divided by a passageway 5 feet wide, which a 
judge has decided they have no present right to build over 
or under unless they purchase the right of the co-owners. 

Boyiston STREET. 
50 feet. 





100 feet. 


CARVER STREET. 





PASSAGEWAY 5 Feet Wipe. 


40 feet. 





85 feet. 
VAN RENSSELAER PLACE. 
As mentioned in last week's letter one plan under con- 
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sideration is to bridge over the passageway at a height of 
ten feet above the ground, which would enable them to 
connect the two buildings abgve the first floor; another 
plan is to take twelve feet off the end of the Van Rensse- 
laer place lot to make a new entrance to the alleyway that 
runs behind the buildings on Boylston street, and then 
close the present way as far a» the lot fronting on Boylston 
street extends, that is about 50 feet. Some of the tenants 
of the adjoining buildings would be glad to have the wider 
alley, but up to the present writing nothing has been ar- 
ranged, In the meantime it looks as if the building would 
not be ready for occupation on July 1. 

The figures given in feet of the size of the lots are ap- 
proximetely correct, the frontage being a trifle less than 
50 feet. 

It may not be generally remembered that these pieces of 
property were bought early in the fall and that it was con- 
templated to put a large building to cover the entire ground 
excepting a space twelve feet wide to be taken from the 
Van Rensselaer place lot to give entrance to the adjacent 
buildings on Boylston street, and to make good the clos- 
ing of the present five feet passageway. The buildings 
formerly on the land were all torn down, the material re- 
moved and the work of excavating for the new building 
begun. Everything progressed without hindrance until 
the laborers began to dig under the famous five feet pas- 
sageway, when an injunction was asked for by the owners 
of the Crocker estate preventing any interference with that 
alley, and asking that it be ‘‘ kept open to the sky” as it 
had always been. The case was in court for six weeks or 
more, but on December 26 the judge gave a decision, a 
copy of which was printed in THe Musica Courter of Jan- 
uary 8, forbidding anyone building over or under the pas- 
sageway without the consent of the co-owners, which was 
to be paid for in money. Negotiations for a compromise 
were at once entered upon, but no settlement has yet been 
reached. Unless some plan is reached by which there can 
be one building covering both lots it may be necessary to 
put up two separate and distinct buildings without interior 
communication. 








It is reported that the John Church Company will establish a 
branch house in Atlanta under the management of Mr. R. T. Butler, 
who had charge of the company’s exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition. 
No location has been decided upon as yet. 


Mr. George Schroeder, of Langsteeth & Schroeder, Columbus, 
Ohio, was married recently to Miss Grace Ileta Megahan. daughter 
of a prominent business man of that city. Smith & Nixon, whose 
representative in Columbus the firm is, presented the happy couple 
with a handsome Smith & Nixon piano, the choice of the stock. 
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Albert Schindler. 

LBERT SCHINDLER, father of Mr. Alfred 
A Schindler, traveler for the Marshall & Wendell Piano 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, died at his residence in 
Chicago recently, aged fifty-eight. Mr. Schindler, whocame 
to this country from Germany some five years ago, was a 
student all his life. and a man of extended learning. The 
greater portion of his years had been spent in scientific and 
philosophic research, and he was esteemed by all who knew 
him as a man with a vast fund of information on generally 
little understood subjects and of charming personality. He 
leaves a widow and five children. 


J. W. Gilbert. 
J. W. Gilbert, for many years connected with Smith & 
Nixon and other music houses, died in Indianapolis, Ind., 
on the 8th inst. 


W. 8. Winters. 
W. S. Winters, an old-time dealer of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is dead. He had been in business in that city upward of 
twenty years. 


Geo. W. Getchell. 

Geo. W. Getchell died recently at Jamaica Plains, Mass., 
aged fifty-two. He was for many years a valued employé 
of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, and later entered 
the business on his own account. 





New Brooklyn House. 

R. FRED MAYERS, who has for the past 
seven years held a responsible position in the ware- 
rooms of Otto Wissner, Brooklyn, severed his relations 
with that house on January 4, to associate himself with the 
firm of Charles & Mayers, who are about to engage in the 
retail piano business. The wareroom selected is at 541 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, opposite Loeser’s. The line of 
pianos and organs which will be handled is yet under ad- 

visement. ° 
Mr. Mayers will have entire charge of the business, and 
he will be furnished with ample requirements for doing 
an extensive trade, which his experience and ability fully 
enable him to conduct in a conservative and profitable 

manner. 





The Sohmer in Chicago. 

S has been already stated in these columns, the 
Sohmer agency in Chicago was transferred from 

the Thompson Music Company to Henry Detmer when the 
latter purchased the business of the former. It is a fact 
well understood by those conversant with trade affairs in 
that city that the representation of the Sohmer piano had 
much to do with the consummation of the deal, and was 
one of the objects for which negotiations were first opened. 
On that consummation we believe Sohmer & Co. and Mr. 
Detmer are to be congratulated. ‘ 

The Thompson Music Company always held the Sohmer 
piano well up to the place which has been made for it, and the 
prestige of the piano lost nothing at the firm’shands. In 
Mr. Detmer the Sohmer has as faithful and energetica 
representative as it has ever had. Mr. Detmer's social affili- 
ations, his long experience in the piano business, and his 
undoubted strength in the musical societies of that city, 
will make him a particularly valuable man for the Sohmer, 
as that piano has made its record in Chicago largely in the 
circles with which Mr. Detmer is identified. 

On the other hand, Mr. Detmer has a piano, the success 
of which in New York has been nearly duplicated in Chi- 
cago. For years the Sohmer has been one of the most 
popular pianos there ; it has always had vigorous and legiti- 
mate representation, and has never received any of the 
‘*black eyes " that are occasionally received when agencies 
are transferred. The qualities of the Sohmer are such that 
Mr. Detmer can cater to that class of trade that marks the 
high standing of the dealer. He has a piano on which he 
can rely as being satisfactory, and one that he can push 
with the full confidence that all he says about it will be 
substantiated by the piano itself. 





—A violin factory is projected for Montvale, N. J. 

—The National Automatic Banjo Company has been organized at 
Portland, Me.; $350,000 stock ; $50 paid in. 

—The William Koch Importing Company has been incorporated at 
Baltimore to conduct a musical merchandise business. 

—Herman Sonntag, musical importer, will shortly remove to new 
quarters at 58 White street, where he will secure a wareroom on the 
first floor. 

—The Baumeister Company will shortly remove its piano factory 
to the two upper floors of Nos. 534, 586 and 538 West Fifty-eighth 
street. 

—Henry A. Rothrock has resigned from the Lawrence Organ Com- 
pany, of Easton, Pa., and has been succeeded in charge of the factory 
by L. E. Bixler. 

—The Wolfram Guitar Company, of Columbus, Ohio, is plaintiff in 
a suit for damages against the street railway company of that city 
for the demolition of a piano on a truck by a street car. 
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Frank Stratton & Co. 
R. FRANK STRATTON, who two years ago 
decided upon conducting an exclusive commission 
business, representing several foreign houses, manufacturers 
of small musical instruments, in this country, pronounces 
that the business has been satisfactory. 

It was somewhat of anexperiment with Mr. Stratton, and 
the question was, could the large jobbers and dealers be 
induced to place their orders far enough ahead to insure 
their delivery in this country in time for the seasonable 
trade. 

Mr. Stratton has demonstrated that they will and are 
very agreeable to transacting business through the channel 
of a middleman. February 1 will find the representatives 
of Frank Stratton & Co. on the road with samples, and a 
good year’s business is anticipated. 








Weser Brothers. 
HERE is no rest for the ambitious is not ex- 
actly the quotation, but it covers the ground 1n this 
case and applies to Weser Brothers, manufacturers of 
pianos at 524 to 528 West Forty-third street, this city. 

There is something always in hand with these people in 
the shape of an addition toa piano. Some among manu- 
facturers hardly like to admit that these additions are al- 
ways an improvement, but they all admit that the most of 
them are excellent talking points, and that is what the 
dealer wants. 

Take a piano that is in a handsome case and finished like 
a piece of satin and has other desirable features, recognized 
as belonging to a reliable instrument, and in addition a 
system of interlocking pedals which no other make of piano 
has, and the dealer has a point in his favor in selling the 
piano. 

This illustrates just what the Weser Brothers are con- 
tinually striving after, something which belongs exclusively 
to them, and which can be transferred to their agentsin the 
Weser pianos, to aid in making their goods easy sellers. 

They control a number of patents which are useful and 
valuable and are continually bringing out others. The 
mandolin attachment is the last, and it is meeting with an 
enthusiastic reception among music lovers. 








Mr. Crass Travels. 

R. GEORGE N. GRASS, representing George 
Steck & Co., took a three days’ flying trip last week, 
visiting Philadelphia, Lancaster and Harrisburg. Their 
agents in Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son, were closing 
up their year’s business and reported that as far as they 
had avy knowledge the results were satisfactory. The 

trade in Steck pianos proved up to the usuai standard. 
While at Lancaster Mr. Grass took occasion to inquire into 
the affairs of Kirk, Johnson & Co., and among the citizens 
the prospects seemed hopeless that a settlement would ever 
be arrived at. Mr. Johnson is badly involved and his con- 
dition seems beyond explanation, as a large amount of in- 
debtedness (more than the liabilities of his piano business) 





must be taken into consideration. Mr. Johnson was, as far 
as is known, an exemplary man in his social conduct and an 
energetic worker in the church. There is in consequence 
much of a mystery in his present condition. As legal pro- 
ceedings will probably be commenced, light will be thrown 
on the scene and much that is mystifying will be cleared 
up. : 

At Harrisburg Mr. Grass found that the old friend and 
agent of the Steck pianos, J. H. Kurtzenknabe, had given 
up his store on the square and will now confine his business 
to the Third street place. Mr. Kurtzenknabe has a large 
and pleasant wareroom and carries a well assorted stock of 
goods, including small musical instruments and sheet music. 








Lively Piano Trading. 


ARAH DU BOIS, of Long Hill, Conn., caused 
the arrest of Alfred Fox on a charge of abusive lan- 
guage a few days ago, says the Bridgeport, Conn., Farmer, 
but soon after his arrest Fox was released on a cash bond 
of $12 for his appearance before the city court. 

Fox is a piano man, and some time ago sold one to the 
Du Bois woman, taking from her in part payment a second- 
hand one. The new piano did not prove satisfactory and 
it was returned, but when the Du Bois woman received the 
old one she claimed that it was damaged, and demanded 
that Mr. Fox pay a sum sufficient to cover the damage. 
This Fox refused to do, and after frequent demands lost 
his temper, and yesterday when the Du Bois woman 
called on him she was invited to go to a place where they 
cut no ice, and also to do things that good people ought 
not todo. Then she caused Fox’s arrest. 

When Fox was brought in he was indignant at the *‘ out- 
rage” he had been subjected to and began to express his 
opinion of Prosecuting Attorney Giddings for signing a 
warrant for his arrest before thoroughly investigating the 
charges made. He was informed by Superintendent Bir- 
mingham that it was no part of Mr. Giddings’ duty to go out 
and investigate. Mr. Fox then wanted to know if it would 
not be just as well if he did not appear in court to-day, but 
send one of his clerks in his place. Mr. Fox decided that 
he would appear. 

In the City Court Fox was charged by Mrs. Du Bois 
with using abusive language toward her. When the com- 
plainant took the witness stand Judge Carroll requested 
that she be seated. She refused, saying that she was a 
free woman and had a right to stand. Assistant Prose- 
cutor Bartlett tried to persuade her to sit down, as did Super- 
intendent Birmingham and Court Officer Benham. She would 
not do so, however, and left the stand saying her testimony 
was allin. She was very boisterous, and even the threats 
of the court to fine her for contempt did not seem to awe 
her. She said she came there to have her say, and she in- 
tended to have it, in spite of anybody present; she knew 
the law and knew that so long as she conducted herself 
like a lady she was all right. 

While Mr. Fox was testifying she openly accused him of 
not telling the truth and said, loud enough for all to hear, 
that she would not listen to such lies. She accused a man 





named Frank Beach, who she claimed was one of her wit- 
nesses, of being worthless because he did not know how 
to use his tongue. Mr. Beach seemed to think that Mrs. 
Du Bois had enough tongue for both and was not at all 
moderate in using it. She was only suppressed when the 
superintendent told her he would lock her up. Fox was 
acquitted. 





Braumuller News. 

HE new year’s business started in briskly 

enough with the Braumuller Company, and there 

are indications that it will continue brisk for some time 

tocome. Mr. O. C, Klock, the traveler for the house, will 

start on a trip through New York State, Pennsylvania and 

Ohio next week, and will endeavor to duplicate the success 
of his last trip. 

There are some points about the present Braumuller 
pianos, talking points and strong ones, that cannot fail to 
commend the instruments to wideawake dealers. In the 
first place they have a quality of tone that is eminently 
pleasing, a full tone that has a noticeable vigor about it, a 
touch that is light and responsive and that is undoubtedly 
one of the features of the pianos. In materials used there 
is everything to recommend them. Plate, sounding 
board, keys and all are of excellent quality—as good goods 
as can be purchased. The action is the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross. The cases are very handsome in design and the 
finish is to be recommended, for it is admirable in every 
respect. That great care is expended in the construction of 
the piano is evident. 

Now these things are self evident ; any dealer can satisfy 
himself regarding them. Good tone, good touch, good ma- 
terial, good workmanship are all necessary to make a piano 
a popular success, both for the manufacturer and the deal- 
er. The Braumuller piano has them all. 

These Braumuller pianos, if handled intelligently by the 
dealers, are as profitable instruments to represent as any 
on the market. The well-known representatives find them 
so. We say now, as we have said before, that dealers con- 
sulting their best interests should look into the merits of 
these pianos. They will more than back up what is said 
for them. They are remarkable pianos for the money 
asked for them. 








Modjeska to New England. 
Boston, Mass., January 7, 1896. 
New England Piano Company : 
ENTLEMEN—I am much pleased with the 
elegant New England piano used by me at the Hotel 
Brunswick during my present season in Boston. 
The case and tone are beautiful, and in every respect I 
find the New England piano first class. 
(Signed) Sincerely yours, 
HEiena Mopyjeska. 








Gy suse 4 good salesman, well acquainted in Chicago and 
speaking both German and English. Apply to Rintelman 
Piano Company, 165 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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An Action Tip. 


N making piano actions there are two features 
which must be in combination, and from this union 
superiority is the result, Of experience and factory facil- 
ities. the efficacy of either would be practically so limited, 
one without the other, as to preclude a possibility of high 
grade work, but in conjunction success is assured. 
Experience comes first, for it is a well-known fact that an 
expert mechanic will often turn out creditable work with 
inferior tools. . 

With the best of machinery an inexperienced work- 
man produces only ordinary results, therefore if you can 
give an expert mechanic the most modern and approved 
machinery you give him every advantage. His work is 
substantially put together and beautifully finished. 

You will find this condition of affairs at the Roth & En- 
gelhardt piano action factory at St. Johnsville, N. Y. Mr. 
Engelhardt is the man of experience, 

The machinery is all new and modern, and the actions 
turned out speak for themselves, or rather, those who are 
using them speak in their favor, and strongly too. 





A Brilliant Wedding. 
SPECIAL dispatch to the Democrat and Chron- 
icle from Hornellsville gives the following account 
of the marriage of Miss Kate Babcock, of that city, to Will- 
iam H. Martin, of Rochester : 

The marriage of Miss Kate Babcock and W. H. Martin, 
of Rochester, occurred last evening at the residence of 
Mrs. D. D. Babcock, mother of the bride. The event will 
deprive Hornellisville of one of her.most charming young 
ladies and social leaders. 

At half past 6 o’clock the strains of Lohengrin’s wedding 
march, played by Merriman’s Orchestra, filled the rooms, 
and immediately after the bride and groom entered, taking 
their places between the long drawing rooms and library, 
where was suspended a large floral design emblematic of 
the occasion. The decorations were elaborate, green with 
white blossoms, while palms and other potted plants com- 
pleted the background before which the bridal party stood, 
while the Rev. Mr. Deems, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, performed the ceremony. The bride was accom- 
panied by two pages, Porter Weeks, Jr.,and Fanny Nor- 
ton, who were daintily clad in white cloaks. 

The bride is a daughter of the late D. D. Babcock, who 
was known as one of Hornellsville’s most influential cit- 
izens and leading business men. The family has always 
been prominent socially, and Miss Babcock, a graduate of 
Elmira Seminary, is a great favorite, not only in her own 
city, but in the adjoining towns, where she has been 
often a guest. She made a very charming bride, arrayed 


ing to her perfect brunette coloring, She carried a bunch 
of bride roses and ferns, 

The groom is the only son of the late John W. Martin, of 
Rochester, to whose business he succeeds, 

After the ceremony a supper was served to the guests, 
who included only the members of the family and a few 
near friends. 

The house and tables were handsomely decorated, and, 
though the wedding was quiet and simple, owing to the 
recent death of the bride’s father, the effect of all was ex- 
quisite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin left on the 8 o’clock train for a short 
Eastern trip, after which they will be at home in the new 
home, 23 Rutger street, Rochester, which Mr. Martin has 
prepared. 

The out-of-town guests were Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Weeks and son, of Arlington, N. J.; Mrs. Hosea Martin, 
C. D. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Fish, of Rochester ; J. D. 
Martin and Miss Grace C. Martin, of Honeoye Falls.— 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 








The Lester. 


(6 4» POOR beginning. makes a good ending,” 
so the old saying goes. The Lester Piano Company, 
of Philadelphia, closed the year just past with a royal good 
acknowledgment of the musical and artistic qualities of 
the Lester piano. Miss Bessie Taylor, of Altoona, Pa.,a 
most charming young lady of that city, defeated a score of 
competitors and won the 4//oona Gazette prize of a grand 
piano. After mature deliberation a Lester was selected 
and the same was delivered to Miss Taylor on Christmas 
morning. 
This incident fittingly ended what has been a very good 
year for the Lester people, and the quotation at the begin- 
ning of this article does not pertain to 1895. 
During the year past the Lester Piano Company—which, 
by the way, has one of the best appointed and most desir- 
ably located piano factories in the trade—had made a de- 
cided advancement both in the quality of its goods and in 
its hold upon the trade. The house has realized more than 
ever before that in order to interest the dealer specific 
exertions are necessary, as, for instance, judicious adver- 
tising, attractive printed material and competent traveling 
salesmen. All this has been attended to with enterprise 
and judgment, and, as a result, there has been an increase 
in business quite beyond" expectation. 
The house was not blind to the fact that other manufac- 
turers were striving for trade and were placing befdre the 
dealers handsome instruments of musical worth and relia- 
bility, and the Lesters reasoned wisely that to acquire new 
territory and retain that which already belonged to them by 


a plan more liberal in beauty of design, finish and tonal 
qualities. This they did, and a few months past brought 
out a complete line of new scales and new designs in cases. 
The dealers were pleased, and their traveling men received 
substantial encouragement from them, and the demand ne- 
cessitated greater activity at the factory than had ever 
been experienced before. 

There was no special boom, simply a natural outcome of 

business enterprise and business acumer. And so ended 
the year. This year started slightly disastrous. A tor- 
nado damaged the factory and caused annoyance and some 
loss ; and that is why a quotation commences this reference 
to the Lester Piano Company. But little accidents of this 
nature have no important bearing on the results of the 
year’s business, and that is just why the Lester Piano Com- 
pany will have a good ending. The progress made in ‘05 
cannot be blocked by minor interferences. 
The substantial following which belongs to them—be- 
cause they have won it on the merits of their goods and 
business dealings—will continue, and the enterprise of the 
members of the house will bring additional followers, and 
the end of the year will be full of satisfaction and profit. 








Promise of a Large Factory. 

HERE would be nothing surprising if the en- 

tire building situated at the corner of Lincoln avenue 
and Southern Boulevard was made into one immense piano 
factory andJat no distant day. The Spies Piano Company, 
manufacturing the ‘‘ Majestic” piano, and Augustus Baus & 
Co., making instruments bearing that name, are al- 
ready occupying a portion of the building and both of 
these concerns intend increasing their capacity, which 
will, they anticipate, take up about the entire floor space. 
The building is admirably situated for piano constructing. 
It isconvenient for shipping and within easy distance from 
the centre of the city. 
The personnel of the Spies Piano Company is an assur- 
ance that a large business will be transacted in time. Al- 
ready the “ Majestic,” although comparatively anew make, 
is finding its way into the warerooms of some of the prin- 
cipal dealers and is well liked. This concern will be heard 
from later, and not in a small way either. 








Here Is a Chance. 


NY. business man of ability with about $20,000 
can associate himself as partner with one of the best 
piano manufacturers in this country. The latter makes a 
fine instrument, with ready and profitable market; has an 
excellent reputation, based on solid facts. 
Best chance ever offered to the right party. 
Address, MoperRn MANUFACTURER, 








in an exquisite gown of white brocaded satin, most becom- 


right of conquest they must construct their instruments on 


Care Musica. Courier, 19 Union Square. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemecater & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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2] Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. Pes 





THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 
fee bic Was Beavine wee 
Artistic Workmanship. 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 





CELEBRATED 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS 


ARTISTIC 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





J.T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 
For BAND and OROXFASTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Also 


BOWS, STRINGS, 


pleteness in this line and music 
Cc 


the many Special 





Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrat 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated 


Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1892, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6&8 Fourth Ave. Row York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 


for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 


ountry. es will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Depart 
Brorytiing Wmpetins and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest qual nf only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
So ities I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm ee 
vette 


ment, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 


Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUrreT PaRIs (E 
Vv Bows. 








ESTD 


BOURNE 


WM. BOURNE & SON., 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TONE, ACTION, 
1837, and DURABILITY | °“ 


TOUCH, DESIGN | sux ron 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 








STORE AND FACTORY 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. S. STEWART, “= FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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GHASE BROS, PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANOS 


eM 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS >. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED. FREE. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





Ba aay STREET, 
OSTON. 


200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth oti, Y Nib Bo 
"262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tu. 





Séen 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the office. 
Send fer Catalerns.——mailix 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
‘sss: PIANOS, 1222: 


xquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 











OO 


PIANOS. 


Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago. tl, ) 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


+oe VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE misen & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


i“ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURER» OF 


UPARIGEuT Pianos. 


FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New Catatocus 





PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NBVVG YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OBIOAGO. 





Piano Manufacturers. 7 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. ¥. 
44444444) JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFA( TLURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: Sonteore, 2 Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 18th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E. 30th h St. 

WAREROOMS: 118 E. 14th St. 

MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 188d., E. 184th Sts. 
Trinity Ave. 


New Work. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices, 
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STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 121 STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 18TH STREET, 


New York. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 
prices moveraTE AMD GO.OOQ MADE. every wstaument 
TERMS REASONA 


BLE. "AND IN USE. FEY WARRANTED: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. - 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 





PIANOS 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





——THE—— 


wanas> MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES’ PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NDvv YoResz.. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte ie 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizasetn Street ) 
























ORGAN PIPEss. 


Weed and Metal. . =. Fiue and Reed. °° *. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHBTARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts. Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUE PIERCE. Ketablished 13947. READING. MASS. 


WASLE & CO. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., 
GOR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YORK. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
all first-c Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and toatinensals could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. - iaengeata | MR. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRE Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, MR LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, N. W. GOULD, MR. Lv $T. ROMERO, 


ont many others, but we oom it unnecessary to do so, as the ong is well aware of the superior 

rits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the Us United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
pts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





INCORPORATED (895 





PACTORY & OFFIC®© 


167 @ PEACH STS 


ERue:., PAs, 


éstablished 1803 





wh 


Jrad” 
CHEN S2*° Marge and assorted stock of 


MARKNEU——5 * Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 


Me warranted (ell MN ones de> etc. and their Accessories. 


ante for the illustrated Price-list. 


Dealers wili find in them just what 
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Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 


of all kinds 
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FRANK H. ERD 


TH), Manofacturer of Strieaiy 3 First Class 
; Single and Double Action 














GRAND AND 10S 


| y Pla 


ane 2m 0 Aa THE fir OS 


they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROOCORBDSs TIA: WN. FY. 





Importer of Harp ster of Slivy Mites. 
Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 

Repaired and taken in exchange 
Factories, SAGINAW, MICH. 

Comp'ete Cata/oaue to any Address 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street 
CEICAGO. rt. 


POLLTER’S TROMBONES 








KOPS BROTHERS, 


24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 


General Distributing Agents for the West 
for NEWBY & EVANS and MCCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected. Address 
KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, 11}. 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, 





Are World Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence 
TESTIMONIAL: 
» The trombones cf the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & CO, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished throu h solid and 
erage. construction, purity of 
easy and even pts in 
all 


worki 








Mich. 
itions, as well as sure 
of the slide. . . 
USTAV HEROLD, 
Royal Presden Staff Oboist 
(ret 
formerly trombone pla er at the 
— Academy of Music of 


OTTO POLLTER & CO.. Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 





WwREITOEOLD’sS 


TESTED VIOLIN > CELLO STRINGS 


erfect fifth Ackno’ prindued she beat rf 
Best quality of Violin Strings 


A @ Silver 
B’at's of 30, ‘7 25 $5.50 $7.25 Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY ; FINEST BOWS. 





Guaranteed i mid 
in the worl 








1 Cc — T — T 
“igen Team he. Catalogue ~ RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


- PIANOS. «+ 


Factory and Warerooms, ‘*** “New'voru. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 











. a S 





—-t+—APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs 
C 


A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS- 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer. Alien and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





‘NOT BUY..... 


wu Fines «Fist ORGAN 


MADE? 
st when you can getit at about the same 
price as other organs are soid for. Intending pur- 


chasers should send to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIBA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handted by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


tape Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,’* 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 




















AND THE CHOICE oF 


AMERICAN ROYALTY. 











NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


96 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications te Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


#44GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 


WASHINQTON, D. C.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 





PG. OConor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


aD 510) 8 512 West 86th St 


J Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 4 





STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


(SAAG [COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 





NEW YORK. 


VENEERS, 


425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River | °2° 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 








Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas Ano Banpoweons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 


a PRIME. QUALITY ONLY. 


PRICP LISTS FREE. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 


MANOS = ORGANS 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. j 
with the Trade 
EB. A. COLE, ‘ 
i solicited. 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our eg. 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


Our Factory. . 


ts one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


UNION 
SQUARE, 


36 East l4th St., 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade . 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 
The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


Was 


"ae 











GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Et. LE oR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 








G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker of Artistic Mi 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCA, 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK a BRO., Agents for United Sess ard Cones i eA BtioaGe: NEW YORK; 





Have you seen ae OO 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Bef not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


pase ArH D | it Mich. 




















NEW YORK. 
| |MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 
ZITHERS, "CELLOS , 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


facturer and Exporter. 
Factories at 


’ MARKNBOKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERARY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA, 0.8, A 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 
Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Manu 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
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y) 
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NEW YORK. 





<< 


POTTER & OO., Western Agents, . — 
et 174 and 176 Wakash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. bl EDIUNE 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast RI 
SAN CISCO, CAL 
BO’ BROS. & 00. Southwestern Aste, ST. LOUIS, MO. mtg 
bs MEW HAVEN, CONN. i 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANOPACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 


WHEELOCK, 


STUYVESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





—_ T Hn 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFPORTE 


Herrsurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


ACTIONS 


Wituram Tonk & Bro., 
Warren St., New York, 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 





RE Wo. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co, 


-. SYMPHONION 





MUSIC BOXES. 


Me.|15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL 


Complete steck of Instruments and Disks of all 


sizes always on hand. 


.. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 





THIS 


EXCELSIOR BAND INSTRU, 


Guitars, Mandolins, 


Banjos, 


Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’lHonneur and Gold 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy; 


CHICAGO. 


PRIGPCICICI OS CIGIOICIEIS 





6. W, SEAVERNS, SOW & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Orchestra! Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
{T GIVES YOU, witha 
out a 
THE PO To 
ITH BANJO. 
MUSIC X and BAGPIP 
P PRACTIC 
tone from the instrument or with only the 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Boul. ad & Sang 
CHICAGO, U.8, A. 


500 OLD VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, ’'CELLOS. 


Viola d’Amour, Viola Pompom, Viola di 
Gamba, for sale at moderate pr Inspection 
invited. Trial granted Finest assortment of 
Italian Strings, Artist Kows, Cases and Trimmings 
for every instrument. 


C, FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Arenue, 
Between 22d and 284 Sts., NEW YORK. 





Cor. We 











THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


~~—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any { 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Fastery: 600, 602, 504 & 606 Ciybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR POKATED.) 
OAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J: 





THE RUSSELL PIANO Co., 


ding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 





“The 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 








Highest 
Type. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ADAM SBOHAAF, 


MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: . 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBICAGO, IisX.. 





R. W. Tanner & Son Mieco 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = anv 


PIANO HAROWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORE 





KRANICH & BACH °° **ssatvprigm 


-.. PIANOS... 


ATGTG. und are edmitted tobe most 
of ene Age. Guaranteed for 
¢ years. Soy semerened Cotanges on applica- 


hon. Prices 
Warercoms, 237 E. 234 Street, 
Factory. from 233 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT, 








FOUNDED 1808. 
AND DRUMS. 





O line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenerv. 

In the opinion of a inent English expert, 
the New York Central pessesses the most partect 
system of block signals in the world. 

8% hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% hours, New 
York to Nia; Falis; 24 hours, New York to 

hours, New York to Cincinnati ; 20% 
ork to St. Louis, via the New \ ork 





The most comfortable route to St. Louis is the 
New York Central. 

The best line to Ciminnati is the New York 
Central, through !}uffalo and Cleveland. 

The direct line to Niagara Falis is the New York 
Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you start 
from the centre of the city of New York, and reach 
the centre cf ¢ very important city in the country. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
918 & 320 Bast 39th 8t., Now York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 








OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 


in only the 
best of work- 





ip and 
of the best 
material at 
erigen, 1 
peit- manufac- 
tured goods. 
Any style 
desired be 
— accord- 
tion. 
— of 
Accordzithers. 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 











Violins, Tenor Violins, | 
FURNISHED BY t 
GUSTAV KotH, / 
it secs 


Germany. 

















THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NEW YoRB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
RSsEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoOoRyYTronNn, COoOnwm. 













DPHIL ADELPIVIA. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
FKRESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR) 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
Grands. 


ALR. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 











One of the greatest estab- 
{ lishments of its kind onthe 
i Continent 
| The FLEMMINO’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 
























WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to app'yv for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANH 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Bi. ¥. 
Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 








HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, QERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
instruments 
and Strings. 













Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 


Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 


eit 


F or 57 years - made on honor—sold on merit. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 














FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musical instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 












A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 









rice list free of charge. 


chestras. Illustrated 
nstrumen's enjoy especial 


The “Stowasser” 
favor amone artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 





BOSTON. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenne, Waeo, Tex. FACTORY : 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


mary” by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron an 
Gerimanv’s Greatest Masters. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
Boston , Mass. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| STEINWAY #?EBER 


| Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 























GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 5th Avenue and 16th Street. 7th Avenue and 17th Street. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICES : FACTORY : 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Facturies, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. i] E ww yo R K. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 
a NEW YORK: 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 
615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 867 Broadway. 











ALFRED DOLGE & SON. World’s Columbian Exposition, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 

ft combining Compactness ard Elasticity with 

great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

A W. A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE HAIR. 


RE A DS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
" of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
covering 
machine. : 
(Signed) ' Mad 
o 
Y 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


PranosSTARR PIANOS 


FAVORITE — eT SEY 


Grand and Upright, Noted for Perfection in 


Quality Tone, Touch and Durability. 
Durability .. and 


veatmes |THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


t@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREKOOMS. MANUFACTURERS, 


CONOVER PIANO CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


ALFRED _DOLGE € SON 


























